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CHAPTER  I 

THE   LIFE   OF   JOANNA   BAILLIE. 

'  If  I  had  to  present  any  one  to  a  foreigner  as  a  model 
of  an  English  Gentlewoman/  said  William  Wordsworth, 
*  it  would  be  Joanna  BailHe  '^  And  this  was  the  same 
Joanna  Baillie  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  called  '  the  best 
dramatic  writer  '  Britain  had  produced  *  since  the  days 
of  Shakespeare  and  Massinger.'*  j 

Ancestry  and  Childhood. 

Joanna  Baillie  was  born  in  the  manse  of  Bothwell, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  on  September  ii,  1762.  Her 
father  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Scotch  family 
which  numbered  among  its  progenitors  the  national 
patriot,  Wallace.  He  also  claimed  connection  with 
Robert  Wallace,  of  Jerviswood,  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  Scotch  independence.^  Joanna's  mother,  Dorothea 
Hunter  Baillie,  was  descended  from  the  second  son  of 
the  Laird  of  Ayrshire,  Hunter  of  Hunterstone.  Her 
girlhood  had  been  spent  at  Long  Calderwood,  a  small 
estate  near  Glasgow,  which  had  belonged  to  the  family 
for  many  generations.^  There  she  was  married  to  the 
Reverend  Mr.  BaiTEB.     During  the  early  years  of  their 

^  Sadler,  Diary,  Reminiscences,  and  Correspondence  of  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson  1.  386. 

^  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  i.  99. 

*  Works,  p.  V,  When  not  otherwise  specified,  details  in  this  chapter 
are  taken  from  the  biographical  preface  to  the  second  edition  of 
Joanna  Baillie's  collected  works. 

*  Paget,  Life  of  John  Hunter,  pp.  22-33. 
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married  life,  they  moved  from  rectory  to  rectory.  In 
1760  a  daughter,  Agnes,  was  born  to  them,  and  in  1761, 
a  son,  Matthew.^ 

The  family  were  scarcely  settled  in  the  manse  of 
Bothwell  when  Joanna  and  her  twin  sister  were  born.^ 
Joanna  was  named  in  honor  of  Her  uncle.  Dr.  John 
Hunter  3;  her  sister  died  unnamed  a  few  hours  after  her 
birth.2  According  to  the  baptismal  record  of  the  parish, 
Joanna  was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Bothwell  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  James  Miller,  *  minister 
of  the  Gospell  in  Hamilton.'^  The  manse  in  which  she 
spent  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  her  life  stood  '  on 
a  sort  of  mound,  on  one  side  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde,  and  on  the  other  the  churchyard  and  part 
of  the  village.  The  situation  is  at  once  airy  and  secluded. 
Between  the  manse  and  the  churchyard  lies  the  garden, 
full  of  fruit  trees ;  and  other  gardens,  or  rather  orchards, 
between  that  and  the  village,  add  to  the  mass  of  foliage, 
in  which  it  is  immersed.  Between  the  churchyard  and 
the  manse  garden  commences  a  glen,  which  runs  down, 
widening  and  deepening  as  it  goes,  on  the  side  of  the 
manse  most  distant  from  the  village,  to  the  great  Clyde 
valley.  This  gives  the  house  a  picturesqueness  of 
situation  peculiarly  attractive.  It  has  its  own  little 
secluded  glen,  its  sloping  crofts,  finely  shaded  with 
trees,  and  beyond  again  other  masses  of  trees  shrouding 
cottages  and  farms. '^  More  than  fifty  years  later, 
Joanna  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  her  sister's  birthday, 
in  which  she  recalls  lovingly  their  childhood  days : 

1  Paget,  p.  263. 

2  Hamilton,  Women  Writers,  ist  Series,  p.  iii. 
'  Works,  p.  V. 

*  Rogers,   The  Scottish  Minstrel  i.  126. 

^  Howitt,  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Most  Eminent  British  Poets  2. 
288. 
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Dear  Agnes,  gleam'd  with  joy  and  dash'd  with  tears, 

O'er  us  have  glided  almost  sixty  years. 

Since  we  on  Bothwell's  bonny  braes  were  seen. 

By  those  whose  eyes  long  closed  in  death  have  been, 

Two  tiny  imps,  who  scarcely  stoop'd  to  gather 

The  slender  harebell,  or  the  purple  heather ; 

No  taller  than  the  foxglove's  spiky  stem. 

That  dew  of  morning  studs  with  silvery  gem. 

Then  every  butterfly  that  cross'd  our  view 

With  joyful  shout  was  greeted  as  it  flew. 

And  moth  and  lady-bird  and  beetle  bright 

In  sheeny  gold  were  each  a  wondrous  sight. 

Then  as  we  paddled  barefoot,  side  by  side. 

Among  the  sunny  shallows  of  the  Clyde, 

Minnows  or  spotted  par  with  twinkling  fin. 

Swimming  in  mazy  rings  the  pools  within, 

A  thrill  of  gladness  through  our  bosoms  sent, 

Seen  in  the  power  of  early  wonderment.^ 

In  1769  Mr.  Baillie  was  appointed  minister  of  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton,  then  a  town  of  about 
six  thousand  inhabitants. ^  At  this  time  Joanna  was 
known  for  her  fearlessness  and  her  love  of  out-of-door 
sports.  She  rode  any  pony  that  came  in  her  way.  Once, 
when  she  was  riding  double  with  her  elder  brother, 
Matthew,  he  was  thrown  off,  and  suffered  the  misfortune 
of  a  broken  arm.  *  Look  at  Miss  Jack  ! '  said  an  admiring 
farmer,  *  She  sits  her  horse  as  if  it  were  a  bit  of  herself.'^ 

During  these  early  years  most  of  her  energy  went 
into  play,  leaving  little  for  her  studies.  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  father,  who  laid  a  deep  ethical  foimdation,  but 
neglected  the  three  R's.  She  composed  verses  before 
she  could  read,*  and  astonished  all  her  companions  by 

'   Works,  p.  811. 
'^  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  2.  414. 

^  Hamilton,  p.  113;  Tytler  and  Watson,  Songstresses  of  Scotland 
2.  187. 

*  Rogers,   The  Scottish  Minstrel  1.  127. 
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the  tales  she  invented  for  their  amusement.  Lucy 
Aikin  reports  the  following  conversation :  '  "  I  could 
not  read  well,"  she  [Joanna]  once  said  to  me,  "  till  nine 
years  old."  "  O  Joanna,"  cried  her  sister,  "  not  till 
eleven."  "  I  made  my  father  melancholy  breakfasts," 
she  continued,  "  for  I  used  to  say  my  lesson  to  him  then, 
and  I  always  cried  over  it.  And  yet  they  used  to  say 
*  this  girl  is  not  stupid  neither ;  she  is  handy  at  her  needle, 
and  understands  common  matters  well  enough.'  I 
rambled  over  the  heaths  and  plashed  in  the  brook  most 
of  the  days."  '^ 

Life  at  Hamilton  was  not  lacking  in  devotion  among 
the  members  of  the  family,  but  the  expression  of  all 
emotion  was  discouraged.  Mr.  Baillie  was  by  no  means 
a  genial  man.  Imbued  with  Scottish  firmness  of  char- 
acter, he  had  also  a  Scot's  fear  of  emotion.  Agnes  told 
Lucy  Aikin  that  her  father  never  kissed  her,  and  Joanna 
confessed  to  the  same  friend  her  yearning  as  a  child  for 
the  caresses  of  her  family.  '  At  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life,*  however,  her  father  once  sucked  the  poison  from 
a  bite  which  she  had  received  from  a  dog  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  mad. 2  Joanna  was  chidden  by  her  mother 
when  she  ventured  to  clasp  her  knees,  *  but,'  she  said, 
'  I  know  she  liked  it.' 

When  Joanna  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  and 
her  sister  were  sent  to  Miss  McDonald's  boarding-school 
in  Glasgow,  where  she  learned  to  read  perfectly,  and 
studied  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 
'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Joanna 
during  her  girlhood  .  .  .  was  her  love  for  mathematics, 

1  Le  Breton,  Memoirs,  Miscellanies,  and  Letters  of  the  Late  Lucy 
Aikin,  p.  9. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  8.  This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  Hamilton's  state- 
ment that  Joanna  had  little  of  the  '  fond  yearning  after  affection 
which  seems  to  belong  to  women'  (p.  iii). 
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and  her  proficiency  in  that  study.  She  had  always 
strong  powers  of  reasoning,  and  a  clear  conception  of 
what  she  had  once  mastered,  from  which  qualities  of  her 
mind  her  natural  tendency  for  this  science  probably  in 
some  degree  arose,  while  at  the  same  time  these  faculties 
were  strengthened  through  its  discipline.  By  her  own 
unassisted  exertions  she  advanced  through  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Euclid,  and  rendered  herself  perfect 
mistress  of  each  succeeding  problem.'  She  also  excelled 
in  drawing,  and  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.^  She 
had  a  correct  ear,  and  learned  to  play  her  own  accom- 
paniments on  the  guitar. 

Lucy  Aikin  says  that  at  school,  by  her  sister's  report, 
she  was  the  ringleader  in  all  pranks  and  frolics,  and  used 
to  entertain  her  companions  with  an  endless  string  of 
stories  of  her  own  invention.  She  was  also  *  addicted  to 
clambering  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  to  act  over  her 
scenes  alone  and  in  secret. '^  Evidently  Agnes  was  her 
intellectual  mentor,  for  Joanna  herself  says : 

'Twas  thou  who  woo'dst  me  first  to  look 

Upon  the  page  of  printed  book, 

That  thing  by  me  abhorr'd,  and  with  address 

Didst  win  me  from  my  thoughtless  idleness, 

When  all  too  old  become  with  bootless  haste 

In  fitful  sports  the  precious  time  to  waste. 

Thy  love  of  tale  and  story  was  the  stroke 

At  which  my  dormant  fancy  first  awoke, 

And  ghosts  and  witches  in  my  busy  brain 

Arose  in  sombre  show,  a  motley  train. 

This  new-found  path  attempting,  proud  was  I, 

Lurking  approval  on  thy  face  to  spy. 

Or  hear  thee  say,  as  grew  thy  roused  attention, 

'  What !  is  this  story  all  thine  own  invention  ?  '' 

^  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.  2.  414. 
2  Le  Breton,  p.  9- 
«  Works,  p.  811, 
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As  early  as  these  boarding-school  days,  her  origin- 
ality showed  itself  especially  in  dramatic  form.  She 
clearly  remembered  incidents  which  she  had  heard  or 
read,  particularly  if  they  displayed  '  any  natural  impulse 
or  peculiarity  of  character.'  All  these  stories  she  wove 
into  dramas,  which  her  schoolmates  presented.  On  these 
occasions  she  acted  also  as  costume-designer  and  stage- 
manager.  ^ 

In  1776  Mr.  Baillie  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divin- 
ity in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  The  family  moved 
there  the  following  winter,  and  lived  in  a  house  provided 
by  the  University.  They  were  surrounded  by  most 
congenial  society.  Joanna's  tomboy-days  were  evidently 
over,  for  she  was  then  regarded  as  a  well-bred,  clever 
girl,  of  whom  her  companions  stood  somewhat  in  awe. 
Even  at  this  time  her  father  recognized  her  intellectual 
ability,  if  we  may  judge  by  one  story.  Matthew  had 
been  directed  to  translate  his  Latin  lesson  into  English 
verse,  a  task  that  for  him  was  impossible.  Mr.  Bailhe, 
realizing  the  situation,  said  *  Joanna  will  do  it,'  and 
she  did.2 

The  happy  school-days  in  Glasgow  were,  however, 
of  brief  duration,  for  in  1778  James  Baillie  died,  leaving 
his  wife  but  little  inheritance  besides  three  growing 
children.  The  loss  of  the  father  meant  less  to  the  children 
than  if  he  had  been  a  more  genial  man.  Joanna,  however, 
understood  him  remarkably  well,  and  honored  him  deeply. 
Even  in  her  old  age  she  would  talk  of  him  to  visitors,  and 
with  great  reverence  would  point  to  his  portrait. ^  About 
this  same  period  she  wrote  an  appreciation  of  her  father, 
for  the  great-grandson  who  bore  his  name: 

1  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  N.  S.  15.  257. 

^  Tytler  and  Watson  2.  190. 

^  Sprague,  European  Celebrities,  p.  162. 
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Thou  wearst  his  name,  who  in  his  stinted  span 

Of  human  life,  a  generous,  useful  man. 

Did  well  the  pastor's  honour'd  task  perform. 

The  toilsome  way,  the  winter's  beating  storm. 

Ne'er  kept  him  from  the  peasant's  distant  cot 

Where  want  or  suffering  were  the  inmate's  lot. 

Who  look'd  for  comfort  in  his  friendly  face, 

As  by  the  sick-bed's  side  he  took  his  place. 

A  peace-maker  in  each  divided  home 

To  him  all  strife-perplexed  folk  would  come. 

In  after  years  how  earnestly  he  strove 

In  sacred  lore  his  students  to  improve ! 

As  they  met  round  the  academic  chair 

Each  felt  a  zealous  friend  address'd  him  there. 

He  was  thy  grandsire's  sire,  who  in  his  day. 

That,  many  years  gone  by,  hath  pass'd  away. 

On  human  gratitude  had  many  claims;  — 

Be  thou  as  good  a  man,  my  little  James  !^ 

Mrs.  BailKe's  children  were  all  *  hopeful,'  and  Matthew 
had  *  given  uncommon  application  to  his  studies. '^  It 
was  already  decided  that  he  should  follow  his  imcle's 
profession  of  medicine,  and  he  had  secured  a  fellowship 
at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  the  March  of  1779,  he 
was  ready  to  go  south,  and  by  a  long  letter  prepared  his 
uncle,  William  Hunter  of  London,  for  his  coming.  He 
prevailed  upon  his  mother  and  sisters  to  stay  two  or 
three  days  in  Glasgow  before  his  departure,  in  order  to 
make  the  parting  as  easy  as  possible.  Mrs.  Baillie  wrote 
her  brother  at  the  time  :  *  I  now  give  him  over  to  you. 
Be  a  father  to  him — you  are  the  only  father  he  has  alive. 
I  hope  you  shall  never  be  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  but 
that  he  shall  obey  your  directions  in  everything.' ^ 

On  Matthew's  departure  for  Oxford,  the  home  in  Glas- 
gow was  broken  up.     With   Joanna  and  Agnes,  Mrs. 

1  Works,  p.  821. 

2  Paget,  p.  237. 

^  Richardson,  Disciples  of  Aesculapius  1.  556. 
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Baillie  returned  to  Long  Calderwood,  a  house  which  held 
for  her  many  childhood  memories,  and  which  was  now 
owned  by  her  brother  Wilham.  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
the  most  famous  physician  in  London  at  the  time, 
became  the  real  father  of  the  family ;  Mrs.  Baillie  always 
remembered  him  as  *  a  steady  friend  and  affectionate 
brother,  and  to  her  children  a  steady  and  liberal  bene- 
factor.'^  Matthew  lived  with  him  in  London,  and  Mrs. 
BailHe  received  an  allowance  from  him  as  long  as  he 
lived.  In  1783,  three  years  after  Matthew  became  a 
member  of  the  Himter  School  of  Anatomy  on  Windmill 
Street,  London,  Dr.  Hunter  died.  By  his  will,  Matthew 
Baillie  inherited  the  Windmill  Street  School  of  Anatomy 
and  the  house ;  *  all  the  good  will  of  the  school ;  a  grand 
museum,  now  the  famous  Himterian  at  Glasgow,  for 
life ;  the  estate  of  the  family  in  Scotland  where  the 
brothers  Hunter  were  born  [Long  Calderwood] ;  and  the 
sum  of  £  100  a  year  for  life.'^  Matthew  believed  that 
Long  Calderwood  should  belong  to  his  uncle,  John 
Hunter,  and  so  in  1784  he  conveyed  the  estate  to 
him  .2 

The  change  from  the  busy  hours  in  the  city  boarding- 
school  to  the  quiet  hfe  of  the  country  threw  Joanna  on 
her  own  resources.  She  resumed  her  habit  of  walking, 
but  her  chief  enjojnnent  was  found  in  books.  Aside 
from  an  occasional  Scotch  ballad,  she  does  not  seem 
to  have  written  at  all  during  these  years.  The  winter 
of  1783  Mrs.  BailHe  and  her  daughters  spent  in  Glasgow, 
where  Joanna  renewed  and  strengthened  her  schoolgirl 
friendships.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Hunter,  a  decisive 
change  came  in  the  life  of  Joanna  Baillie. 


1  Richardson,  p.  557. 
*  Works,  p.  ix, 
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Period  of  Literary  Activity. 

When  Matthew  Bailhe  came  into  possession  of  the 
house  on  Windmill  Street,  Mrs.  Baillie,  Agnes,  and  Jo- 
anna moved  to  London,  in  order  to  keep  house  for  him. 
The  house  was  double,  and  stood  back  from  the  dark  and 
narrow  street.  In  1790,  while  living  there,  Joanna 
published  anonymously  her  first  book  of  poems,  contain- 
ing, among  others,  those  which  are  entitled  Fugitive 
Verses  in  her  collected  works.  Only  one  review  com- 
mented at  all  upon  the  book,^  and  it  had  no  sale.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  discourage  Joanna ;  it  merely 
changed  the  channel  of  her  endeavor.  One  hot  summer 
afternoon,  while  she  was  seated  by  her  mother's  side 
engaged  in  needlework,  the  thought  of  attempting  dra- 
matic composition  burst  upon  her.  In  pursuance  of 
this  resolution,  she  worked  for  three  months  on  a  tragedy 
cdiWedi  Arnold.  The  merit  of  the  work  cannot  now  be 
known,  as  it  was  soon  destroyed. 

In  1791  her  brother  Matthew  married  Sophia  Denman, 
a  sister  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman,  and  moved  to 
a  more  pretentious  house  in  Grosvenor  Street. ^  Mrs. 
Bailhe  and  her  daughters  then  sought  a  home  of  their 
own  near  London.  The  friendship  between  the  two 
families,  however,  remained  unbroken.  In  1813  Joanna 
wrote  a  birthday-poem  to  Mrs.  Matthew  Bailhe,  which 
was  full  of  genuine  affection : 

A  judgment  clear,  a  pensive  mind 

With  feelings  tender  and  refined ; 

A  generous  heart  in  kindness  glowing, 

An  open  hand  on  all  bestowing ; 

A  temper  sweet,  and  calm,  and  even 

Through  petty  provocations  given; 

'  This  one  favorable  review  I  have  been  unable  to  find. 
*  Richardson,  p.  562. 
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A  soul  benign,  whose  cheerful  leisure 
Considers  still  of  others'  pleasure. 
Or,  in  its  lonely,  graver  mood. 
Considers  still  of  others'  good ;  .  .  . 
Blest  wight,  in  whom  these  gifts  combine, 
Our  dear  Sophia,  sister  mine  I^ 

The  three  women  tried  various  locahties,  and  finally 
decided  upon  Hampstead.  The  choice  proved  a  fortunate 
one,  and  there  they  spent  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  Hampstead  that  Joanna  Bailhe's 
name  is  most  closely  associated.  In  a  poem  called 
London,  probably  written  shortly  after  their  arrival, 
Joanna  gives  a  delightful  description  of  the  view  from 
Hampstead  Heath : 

It  is  a  goodly  sight  through  the  clear  air. 

From  Hampstead,'s  heathy  height  to  see  at  once 

England's  vast  capitol  in  fair  expanse. 

Towers,  belfries,  lengthen'd  streets,  and  structures  fair. 

St.  Paul's  high  dome  amidst  the  vassal  bands 

Of  neighb'ring  spires,  a  regal  chieftain  stands. 

And  over  fields  of  ridgy  roofs  appear, 

With  distance  softly  tinted,  side  by  side. 

In  kindred  grace,  like  twain  of  sisters  dear. 

The  Towers  of  Westminster,  her  Abbey's  pride ; 

While,  far  beyond,  the  hills  of  Surrey  shine 

Through  thin  soft  haze,  and  show  their  wavy  line. 

View'd  thus,  a  goodly  sight !  but  when  survey'd 

Through  denser  air  when  moisten'd  winds  prevail. 

In  her  grand  panoply  of  smoke  array'd, 

While  clouds  aloft  in  heavy  volumes  sail. 

She  is  sublime— She  seems  a  curtain'd  gloom 

Connecting  heaven  and  earth,— a  threat'ning  sign  of  doom.  .  .  . 

So  shows  by  day  this  grand  imperial  town. 

And,  when  o'er  all  the  night's  black  stole  is  thrown. 

The  distant  traveller  doth  with  wonder  mark 

Her  luminous  canopy  athwart  the  dark. 


^   Works,  p.  812. 
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Cast  up,  from  myriads  of  lamps  that  shine 
Along  her  streets  in  many  a  starry  line:  — 
He  wondering  looks  from  his  yet  distant  road, 
And  thinks  the  northern  streamers  are  abroad. 
'  What  hollow  sound  is  that  ?  '  approaching  near. 
The  roar  of  many  wheels  breaks  on  his  ear. 
It  is  the  flood  of  human  life  in  motion ! 
It  is  the  voice  of  a  tempestuous  ocean ! 
With  sad  but  pleasing  awe  his  soul  is  fill'd. 
Scarce  heaves  his  breast,  and  all  within  is  still'd, 
As  many  thoughts  and  feelings  cross  his  mind. 
Thoughts,  mingled,  melancholy,  undefined. 
Of  restless,  reckless  man,  and  years  gone  by. 
And  Time  fast  wending  to  Eternity.^ 

Mother  and  daughters  were  at  once  received  into  the 
literary  circle  of  the  town,  probably  on  account  of  their 
family  connection  with  Mrs.  Hunter.  Matthew  Baillie's 
daughter  says  that  she  remembers  clearly  hearing  her 
Aunt  Agnes  describe  this  group  of  famous  people.  In 
his  journal  for  April  21,  1791,  Samuel  Rogers  records  the  '^' 
most  important  happenings  at  a  *  conversation  at  the 
house  of  Miss  Williams  '  in  Hampstead.  Here  he  met 
Henry  Mackenzie  and  many  men  of  letters.  When 
the  conversation  turned  on  Scotland,  Mr.  Mackenzie 
attacked  its  men  of  genius,  and  Joanna  BaiUie  mentioned 
the  name  of  Adam  Smith.  Mr.  Mackenzie  did  not  allow 
her  to  make  her  point,  but  interrupted,  and  was  off  on 
another  long  tirade.  Mr.  Rogers  describes  her  at  that 
time  as  a  very  pretty  woman,  with  a  broad  Scotch 
accent.2  With  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunter  in  1793,  these 
delightful  meetings  ended.  ^ 

While   living    among   these   congenial   surroundings^ 

^  Works,  p.  796.     Cf.  Koch,  Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Literary 
Amateur,  p.   13. 

^  Clayden,  Early  Life  of  Rogers,  p.  165. 
*  Paget,  p.  191. 
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Joanna  Baillie  wrote  her  first  serious  dramas.  In  1798 
she  published  anonymously  a  volume  of  three  dramas, 
entitled  Plays  on  the  Passions.  This  volume  contained 
a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  on  Love — Basil,  and  The  Tryal 
— ^and  a  tragedy  on  Hatred,  the  well-known  De  Mon- 
fort.  In  the  advertisement  to  this  first  volume,  the 
author  states :  *  The  Plays  contained  in  this  volume 
were  all  laid  by  for  at  least  one  year,  before  they  were 
copied  out  to  prepare  them  for  the  press ;  I  have  there- 
fore had  the  advantage  of  reading  them  over,  when  they 
were  in  some  measure  effaced  from  my  memory,  and 
judging  of  them  in  some  degree  like  an  indifferent 
person.'^ 

Miss  Baillie  succeeded  well  in  her  attempt  to  keep  her 
authorship  a  secret.  In  1798  Thomas  Campbell  published 
a  favorable  review  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  in 
which  he  attributed  these  plays  to  a  man,^  as  did  the 
writer  in  the  Critical  Review.  In  1799  the  British  Critic 
printed  a  review  which  was,  on  the  whole,  favorable. 
Soon  after  the  pubhcation  of  the  plaj^,  the  author  sent 
a  copy  incognito  to  Miss  Berry,  who  describes  her  de- 
light over  them.  She  found  them  on  her  table  on  her 
return  from  a  ball,  and  '  kneeled  on  a  chair  at  the  table 
to  see  what  the  book  was  like,  and  was  found  there — 
feathers  and  satin  shoes  and  all — ^by  the  servant  who  came 
to  let  in  the  winter  morning  light. '^  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote 
in  her  commonplace  book  :  *  I  remember  a  knot  of  Literary 


^   Works,  p.   18. 

2  Mary  Berry's  Letters;  Monthly  Review  or  Literary  Journal  27. 
66  :  *  Though  his  versification  is  sometimes  rugged  and  inharmonious, 
and  his  style  has  an  antientry  of  phrase  which  savours  of  affectation, 
yet  his  characters  are  in  general  strongly  discriminated,  and  his 
scenes  abound  in  beautiful  passages.' 

3  Autobiography  of  Harriet  Martineau,  i.  270-1  ;  Biographical 
Sketches,  p.  260, 
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Characters  met  at  Miss  Lee's  House  in  Bath,  deciding — 
contrary  to  my  own  judgment — ^that  a  learned  man  must 
have  been  the  author  ;  and  I,  chiefly  to  put  the  Company 
in  good  humour,  maintained  it  was  a  woman.  Merely, 
said  I,  because  both  the  heroines  are  Dames  Passees,  and 
a  man  has  no  notion  of  mentioning  a  female  after  she  is 
five  and  twenty, '^  During  that  winter  Miss  Berry's 
enthusiasm  led  her  to  discuss  the  dramas  in  public.^  In 
1799  she  says :  *  The  author  still  retuses  to  come  forward. 
— ^Neither  fame  nor  a  thousand  pounds,  therefore,  have 
much  effect  on  this  said  author's  mind,  whoever  he  or 
she  may  be.  I  say  she,  because,  and  only  because,  no 
man  could  or  would  draw  such  noble  and  dignified 
representations  of  the  female  mind  as  Countess  Albini 
and  Jane  de  Monfort.  They  often  make  us  clever, 
captivating,  heroic,  but  never  rationally  superior. '^  The 
opinio  n  that  the  author  was  a  woman  gained  ground 
rapidly,  and  Ann  Radchffe  was  generally  considered  to 
be  the  author.  Through  three  hands  comes  a  letter 
on  this  subject  written  by  a  Mrs.  Jackson  on  May  21, 
1799.  She  observed  so  much  of  the  power  of  Mrs.  Rad- 
chff's  composition  in  these  dramas  that  she  believed 
them  hers.  She  then  enumerates  the  characteristics 
exhibited  in  the  dramas,  and  concludes,  *  Her  descriptive 
talent,  used  to  satiety  in  her  novels,  is  here  employed 
with  more  temperance,  and  consequently  to  better 
purpose.'*  That  this  report  was  wide-spread  is  indicated 
by  the  statement   ot  Mrs.  Piozzi  that  '  Mrs.  Radchlfe 

^  Piozzi- Pennington  Letters,  p.  173. 

^  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  2.  88. 

3  Ibid.  1.  90. 

*  Posthumous  Works  of  Ann  Radcliffe  1.  90-3.  The  biographer 
adds  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  tried  to  find  Mrs.  Jackson  to  set  the  matter 
right,  but  failed,  and  suffered  in  silence.  A  full  account  is  given  in 
the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary  for  1824,  pp.  100-3. 
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owns  herselt  author,  as  Susan  Thrale  writes  me  word.'^ 
The  Scotch  tone  furnished  another  clue,  and  many 
guessed  that  Scott  himself  had  written  them.^  In  1800, 
however,  the  series  was  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  the 
production  of  a  female  Writer,  and  was  generally  attrib- 
uted to  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hunter.  As  late  as  the  notices 
of  the  stage-production  of  De  Monfort  in  1800,  some 
question  existed  as  to  the  identity  of  its  author. ^  No 
doubt  remained,  however,  after  the  issue  of  the  third 
edition  in  1800,  in  which  the  name  of  Joanna  Baillie 
appeared  on  the  title-page. 

In  1787  Mr.  Barbauld  had  come  to  Hampstead  as 
minister  of  the  small  dissenting  chapel,  and  his  home 
became  the  centre  of  a  pleasant  group  of  literary  people. 
Among  this  group,  before  her  authorship  was  recognized, 
Joanna  Baillie,  *  a  stiff,  solemn  Scotch  girl — ^small  and 
light  in  person,'*  sat  demurely  while  her  work  was  dis- 
cussed.^ Her  natural  taciturnity  stood  her  in  good 
stead ;  her  silence  passed  unnoticed.^  *  She  and  her 
sister, — I  well  remember  the  scene',  records  Lucy 
Aikin,  '  arrived  on  a  morning  call  at  Mrs.  Barbauld's ; 
my  aunt  immediately  introduced  the  topic  of  the  anon- 
ymous tragedies,  and  gave  utterance  to  her  admiration 
with  that  generous  deUght  in  the  manifestation  of  kin 
dred  genius,  which  distinguished  her.  But  not  even  the 
sudden  dehght  of  such  praise,  so  given,  could  seduce  our 
Scottish  damsel  into  self-betrayal.  The  faithful  sister 
rushed  forward,  as  we  afterwards  recollected,  to  bear  the 

1  Piozzi- Pennington  Letters,  p.  171. 
^  Button,  Dramatic  Censor  2.  113. 
3  Oulton,  History  of  the  English  Theatre  i.  60. 
^  Hamilton,  p.  117. 

5  Graham,     Scottish   Men    of    Letters;    Mrs.    Barbauld,    Works, 
p.  267. 

*  Clayden,  p.  79. 
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brunt,  while  the  unsuspected  author  lay  snug  in  the 
asylum  of  her  taciturnity.'^ 

A  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  described  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  first  anonymous  appearance  of  the  Plays 
on  the  Passions :  *  The  curiosity  excited  in  the  literary 
circle,  which  was  then  much  more  narrow  and  con- 
centrated than  at  present ;  the  incredulity,  with  which 
the  first  rumour  that  these  vigorous  and  original  compo- 
sitions came  from  a  female  hand,  was  received  ;  and  the 
astonishment,  when,  after  all  the  ladies  who  then  en- 
joyed any  literary  celebrity  had  been  tried  and  found 
totally  wanting  in  the  splendid  faculties  developed  in 
those  dramas,  they  were  acknowledged  by  a  gentle,  quiet 
and  retiring  young  woman,  whose  most  intimate  friends, 
we  believe,  had  never  suspected  her  extraordinary  pcw- 
ers/2  Mary  Berry,  in  her  diary  for  1799,  says,  *  The  first 
question  on  everyone's  lips  is,  "  Have  you  read  the  series 
cf  plays  ?  "  Everybody  talks  in  the  raptures  I  always 
thought  they  deserved  of  the  tragedies,  and  of  the  intro- 
duction as  of  a  new  and  admirable  piece  of  criticism.' 

Before  this  time,  success  on  the  stage  had  been  a 
prerequisite  for  the  publication  of  a  drama.  In  this 
case,  the  order  was  reversed.  On  April  29,  1800,  De 
M  on  fort  was  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
with  a  cast  that  included  Mrs.  Siddons  and  John 
Phihp  Kemble.2  The  authoress  was  accompanied  to  the 
theatre  by  a  large  party  of  relatives  and  friends,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Somerville.  Mrs.  Barbauld 
reported  that  she  liked  the  play.*  Many  3^ears  later  a 
dramatic  critic  wrote :  *  The  public,  when  De  Montfort 

1  Le  Breton,  pp.  7-8;  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Works  i.  227. 

2  Quoted  at  length  in  Museum  28.  458. 

^  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  from  the  Restoration 
in  1660  to  1830  7.  465-7. 

*  Mrs.  Barbauld,   Works  i.  227. 
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was  announced  for  representation  at  Drury-lane,  in 
1800,  roused  up  from  the  periodical  apathy  which  ever 
and  anon  comes  over  them ;  the  critics  announced  the 
approach  of  a  new  era  in  dramatic  literature,  and  the 
talents  of  great  actors,  ^:hen  in  the  zenith,  left  no  doubt 
that  the  conceptions  of  the  author  would  be  fully  realized. 
The  excitement  was  great,  and  the  disappointment  com- 
mensurate. The  audience  yawned  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, in  spite  of  the  exquisite  poetry,  the  vigorous 
passion,  and  the  transcendent  acting  of  John  Kemble 
and  Mrs.  Siddons.'^ 

The  years  between  1800  and  1804  offer  little  of  bio- 
graphical interest,  as  they  were  filled  with  creative  work. 
The  demand  for  her  lirst  volume  of  plays  developed  so 
rapidly  that  a  fourth  edition  appeared  in  1802,  and  a 
fifth  in  1806.  The  preparation  ol  these  revised  editions 
entailed  a  large  amount  of  labor.  Between  the  first 
and  the  fifth  edition  hundreds  of  changes  were  made, 
most  of  which  occur  in  the  third  and  fourth.  The  most 
important  modifications  in  De  Monforf  were  made  for  the 
fourth  edition.  The  earlier  changes  consist  largely  in 
punctuation  and  spelling ;  for  example,  she  did  away  in 
many  hues  with  the  'd  so  common  in  the  first  editions. 
In  1802  appeared  the  second  volume  of  the  Plays  on  the 
Passions,  which  contained  a  comedy  on  hatred.  The 
Election,  and  the  complete  treatment  of  ambition  in 
Ethwald  and  The  Second  Marriage.  For  this  volume  the 
pubhshers  are  said  to  have  paid  her  three  hundred  poimds.^ 
During  these  years  she  was  in  great  demand  in  the 
Enghsh  world  of  literature,  and  again  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  non-dramatic  poetry. 

Joanna  Baillie  was  asked  to  write  the  prologue  for 

^  Dublin   University  Magazine  37.  530. 

^  MacCunn,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Friends,  p.  297. 
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Miss  Berry's  Fashionable  Friends,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
duced at  Strawberry  Hill.  On  October  14,  1801,  she 
wrote  from  Hampstead  to  Miss  Berry  regarding  it : 
'  I  send  you  a  plain,  simple  Prologue  of  no  pretentions, 
but  such  I  hope  as  you  will  not  dishke ;  if  you  do,  throw 
it  aside,  and  I  shall  not  be  at  all  offended.  ...  I  should 
have  sent  it  to  you  sooner,  but  I  have  been  very  much 
occupied  in  a  great  many  divers  ways,  and  of  all  things 
I  hate  at  present  to  write  one  word  more  than  I  can 
possibly  help.'^  Lord  Palmerston  was  present  at  the 
production  at  Strawberry  Hill  in  November ;  on  January 
27,  1803,  he  wrote  to  Mary  Berry:  '  I  was  much  pleased 
with  Miss  Baillie 's  Epilogue  when  I  heard  it  spoke,  and 
it  improves  on  reading  and  examination. '^ 

The  epilogue  is  entirely  occasional  in  character,  and 
indicates  the  author's  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  atmo- 
sphere of  Strawberry  Hill.  The  more  serious  friends  of 
Walpole  might  object  to  the  production  of  a  sentimental 
comedy  under  his  roof.  In  order  to  forestall  such 
criticism,  Miss  Baillie  stated  plainly  their  objections,  and 
then  replied : — 

But  he  wlio  o'er  our  heads  these  arches  bent. 
And  stored  these  relics  dear  to  sentiment, 
More  mild  than  you  with  grave  pedantic  pride. 
Would  not  have  ranged  him  on  your  surly  side. 

The  concluding  passage  was  strictly  according  to  the 
standard  for  epilogues : 

But  now  to  you,  who  on  our  frolic  scene. 
Have  look'd  well  pleased,  and  gentle  critics  been ; 
Nor  would  our  homely  humour  proudly  spurn, 
To  you  the  good,  the  gay,  the  fair,  I  turn, 

^  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  2.   116,  note. 

2  Berry  Papers,  p.  202.  This  poem  was  evidently  used  as  an 
epilogue  {Works,  p.  794).  Melville  says  that  she  wrote  both  prologue 
and  epilogue  {Berry  Papers,  p.  200). 
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And  thank  you  all.     If  here  our  feeble  powers 
Have  lightly  wing'd  for  you  some  wintry  hours ; 
Should  these  remember'd  scenes  in  fancy  live, 
And  to  some  future  minutes  pleasure  give, 
To  right  good  end  we've  worn  our  mumming  guise. 
And  we're  repaid  and  happy— ay,  and  wise. 

The  performance  was  a  great  success ;  John  Kemble 
was  so  pleased  with  the  drama  that  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  produce  it  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was,  however, 
a  '  hot-house  plant  ...  of  the  modish  mimosa  class/  and 
had  only  two  representations. ^ 

In  1804  Miss  Baillie  published,  in  opposition  to  her 
clearly  stated  purpose,  a  volume  of  Miscellaneous  Plays, 
containing  Constantine  Paleologus,  one  of  her  most 
successful  dramas,  The  Country  Inn,  and  Rayner,  the 
last  of  which  had  been  written  many  years. ^  Lord 
Palmerston's  fears  that  the  volume  might  not  be  so  well 
received  as  the  last^  proved  to  be  unfounded,  as  a  second 
edition  was  necessary  in  1805. 

Home  life,  too,  demanded  much  of  her  time.  '  The 
first  thing,'  wrote  Lucy  Aikin,  '  which  drew  upon  Joanna 
the  admiring  notice  of  Hampstead  society  was  the 
devoted  assiduity  of  her  attention  to  her  mother,  then 
blind  as  well  as  aged,  whom  she  attended  day  and 
night.'*  An  American  visitor  in  1801  found  her  one 
Sunday  morning  reading  the  Bible  to  her  mother,  who 
was  then  quite  bhnd.^  But  there  was  joy  as  well  as 
sorrow  in  the  lives  of  the  Baillies.  Christmas  Day,  1802, 
they  spent  at  Dr.  Matthew  Bailhe's  home,  with  the 
families  of  their  relatives  and  friends.     It  was  a  large  and 

^  Hibernia  Magazine,   Dublin,    June,   1810,   p.   336. 

^  Works,  p.  389. 

^  Berry  Papers,  p.  202. 

*  Le  Breton,  p.  8;    Works,  p.  XIII. 

*  Mrs.  Fletcher,  Autobiography,  p.  230, 
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merry  party.  The  evening  was  begun  with  dancing, 
which  Joanna  enjoyed  with  the  others.  Afterwards 
they  played  a  variety  of  Christmas  games,  among  others 
one  called  '  Baiting  the  Bear.'  This  pastime  did  not 
last  long,  as  it  excluded  the  ladies,  but  the  enjoyment 
was  so  hearty  that  one  of  the  men  said,  '  I  do  not  believe 
the  hall  of  a  Somersetshire  Squire  could  have  held  more 
noise  and  mirth  than  this  elegant  London  drawing  room 
did  for  the  time  it  lasted.  We  .  .  .  finished  the  evening 
with  Cross  Questions  and  Consequences. '^ 

The  year  1808  brought  the  first  great  grief  into  her  life. 
The  mother,  who  had  lived  to  see  her  daughter  famous, 
slipped  away  from  the  Hampstead  home.  Death  must  have 
been  a  relief  to  the  blind,  paralyzed  old  lady,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  her  daughters  so  considered  it. 

The  same  year  brought  to  Joanna  Baillie  one  of  her 
greatest  pleasures,  the  friendship  of  Walter  Scott.  On 
December  7,  1801,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ellis  that  he  had  just 
completed  The  House  of  Aspen,  which  he  thought  would 
rank  well  beside  The  Castle  Spectre  and  '  the  other  drum 
and  trumpet  exhibitions  of  the  day.'  When  he  read  the 
Plays  on  the  Passions,  however,  his  standard  was  so 
raised  that  he  declared  himself  entirely  '  out  of  conceit 
with  his  Germanized  brat.  '2  In  1806  Scott  visited  London, 
and  first  met  Joanna  Bailhe.  To  WilHam  Sotheby,  one 
of  her  warmest  admirers,  fell  the  honor  of  introducing 
them.  The  impression  she  formed  of  him  was  typical 
of  the  woman.  T  was  at  first  a  little  disappointed,'  she 
confesses, '  for  I  was  fresh  from  the  Lay,  and  had  pictured 
to  myself  an  ideal  elegance  and  refinement  of  feature ; 
but  I  said  to  myself.  If  I  had  been  in  a  crowd,  and  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  should  have  fixed  upon  that  face  among 


'   Koch,  p.   lO. 

-  Lockhart,  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  i.   314.         » 
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a  thousand,  as  the  sure  index  of  the  benevolence  and  the 
shrewdness  that  would  and  could  help  me  in  any  strait ! 
We  had  not  talked  long,  however,  before  I  saw  in  the  ex- 
pressive play  of  his  countenance  far  more  even  of  elegance 
and  refinement  than  I  had  missed  in  its  mere  lines. '^ 

During  the  spring  of  1808  the  sisters  visited  the  Western 
Highlands  and  Glasgow.  The  wild,  romantic  scenery  at 
the  falls  of  Moness  affected  Joanna  to  tears.  She 
remained  for  an  hour,  although  she  was  drenched  by  the 
rain  that  fell  all  the  time  she  was  there.  ^  In  Glasgow 
she  became  acquainted  with  the  '  Shoemaker  Poet  ' 
Struthers,  who  had  been  unable  to  seciure  a  publisher  for 
his  poem,  The  Poor  Man's  Sabbath.  Joanna  at  once 
wrote  to  Scott,  who  persuaded  Constable  to  publish  the 
manuscript.  The  book  was  never  very  successful,  but 
it  was  sold  to  Constable  on  such  advantageous  terms 
that  the  respectable  sum  of  £30  to  £40  accrued  from 
it  to  the  author.  3  This  seems  to  be  the  first  of  her 
successful  attemps  to  interest  her  literary  friends  in 
behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 

In  March  and  April,  1808,  the  sisters  were  the  guests  of 
Walter  Scott  at  39  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh.*  Scott 
asked  Joanna  for  her  honest  opinion  of  his  House  of 
Aspen,  and  before  she  left  Edinburgh,  she  sent  him  a 
careful  criticism  of  it.  Her  letter  shows  a  grasp  of  the 
essentials  of  dramatic  construction,  and  the  courage  to 
tell  him  the  truth. ^ 

In  May  the  sisters  went  further  north,  evidently  in 
search  of  inspiration,  as  Scott  wrote  Joanna  on  May  9, 
'  Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  that 

1  Lockhart  i.  478-9. 

-  Hamilton,  p.  124;  Tytler  and  Watson  2.  239. 

^  Lockhart  2.  60-1,  78. 

^  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  i.  98. 

^  Ibid.  I.   104. 
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you  have  found  the  northern  breezes  fraught  with  in- 
spiration.' Can  the  following  sentence  suggest  that, 
in  her  disappointment  over  the  stage-success  of  her 
drama,  Joanna  was  failing  to  produce  the  amount  of 
work  expected  and  desired  by  her  friends  ?  '  You  are 
not  entitled,'  Scott  says,  *  to  spare  yourself,  and  none  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  your  labors  as  your  truly  respect- 
ful friend  and  admirer. '^  During  the  same  summer  she 
visited  the  English  lake-region,  but  encountered  bad 
weather.  Scott  writes  her  in  September,  '  Did  Miss 
Agnes  Baillie  and  you  meet  with  any  of  the  poetical 
inhabitants  of  that  district — Wordsworth,  Southey,  or 
Coleridge  ?  The  two  former  would,  I  am  sure,  have  been 
happy  in  paying  their  respects  to  you ;  with  the  habits 
and  tastes  of  the  latter  I  am  less  acquainted. '^  In  a 
letter  dated  Keswick,  December  7,  1808,  Southey  writes, 
'  Saving  Joanna  Baillie,  we  had  no  very  interesting 
people  this  season, '^  thus  answering  Scott's  question 
in  the  affirmative. 

She  probably  did  not  know  Wordsworth  as  early  as 
this.  The  first  reference  to  their  acquaintance  occurs  in 
a  letter  of  May  31,  181 2,  in  which  is  recorded  a  conver- 
sation between  them,  relative  to  Mrs.  Walter  Scott.* 
Evidently  the  sisters  did  not  visit  their  birthplace  at 
Bothwell  during  this  trip,  for  Mary  Berry  was  there  in 
August,  and  wrote  Joanna  about  it  in  detail.* 

In  1809  the  Scott  family  came  to  London,  and  Sophia 
was  seat  to  Hampstead  for  the  advantages  of  air  and 
sunshine.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  sisters,  Sophia 
gained  so  markedly  that  the  experiment  was  repeated 

1  Lockhart  2.  60.  * 

^  Ibid.  2.  77. 

'  Southey  Letters  2.  115. 

*  Sadler  i.  390. 

*  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  2.  367. 
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on  a  later  visit. ^  The  summer  of  1810  Joanna  spent 
at  her  brother's  country  home  in  Gloucestershire,  but 
she  returned  to  Hampstead  for  the  winter. 2 

Form  1804  to  1810  Miss  Baillie  published  no  new 
dramas.  In  1810,  however,  there  appeared  a  *  free, 
independent  play,'  The  Family  Legend.  The  story  of 
the  writing  of  this  drama  is  so  indicative  of  her  philan- 
thropic spirit  that  it  is  worth  following.  The  story, 
from  which  she  took  the  plot  was  put  into  her  hands  in 
1805  by  Mrs.  Damer,  as  a  legend  long  preserved  in  her 
mother's  family.  It  appeared  to  Miss  BailUe  well  fitted 
to  produce  a  strong  effect  on  the  stage,  and  was,  besides, 
a  story  of  her  native  land.  As  she  was  at  the  time  in 
quest  of  some  subject  for  a  drama,  she  seized  upon  this 
plot  eagerly.  She  seems  not  to  have  known  that  the 
same  legend  had  been  dramatized  by  Holcroft,  under  the 
title  The  Lady  of  the  Rocks,  and  had  been  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  that  very  year.^ 

About  this  time  Sir  John  Sinclair  submitted  to  her, 
through  her  brother,  the  outline  of  a  drama  on  the  fall 
of  Darius,  which  he  considered  more  adapted  for  stage- 
effect  than  was  De  Monfort.  As  an  inducement  to 
undertake  the  task,  he  proposed  that  she  should  '  dedi- 
cate the  profits  of  the  play  to  a  specific  charitable  pur- 
pose,— the  support  of  Mr.  M.'s  family.'  Miss  BailHe's 
reply  does  her  much  credit: 

Hampstead,  October  19.   1805. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

I  have  considered  the  proposal  contained  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
letter,  and  the  ingenious  sketch  for  a  tragedy  that  accompanies 
it,  with  the  attention  they  deserve ;  and  very  much  regret,  it  is 
not  in  my  power,  to  make  the  good  use  of  them  which  he  does 

*  Tytler  and  Watson  2.  243. 

^  Lockhart  2.   199. 

^  Dublin   University  Magazine  37.  531. 
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me  the  honour  to  suppose  I  might,  and  which  I  should  have  so 
much  pleasure  in  attempting.  You  may  well  know  I  am  so 
circumstanced,  that  I  cannot  possibly  offer  any  play  for  represen- 
tation to  either  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  nor  suffer  one  of 
my  writing  to  be  offered  to  either  of  those  theatres  through  any 
medium  whatever.^  To  give  up  all  idea,  however,  of  being  use- 
ful to  a  worthy  family,  on  whom  bad  fortune. has  borne  so  hard, 
is  very  painful  to  me  ;  and,  therefore,  though  I  cannot  undertake 
what  Sir  John  has  pointed  out,  there  is  another  way  in  which  I 
might  attempt  to  serve  them ;  and  if  it  should  meet  with  his 
approbation,  and  be  at  the  same  time  perfectly  agreeable  to 
Mr.— and  his  family,  I  shall  set  myself  to  work  in  it  most  cheer- 
fully ;  that  is,  to  write  a  tragedy  upon  some  interesting,  but  more 
private  and  domestic  story  than  that  of  Darius,  which  appears 
to  me  only  fitted  for  the  splendour  of  a  large  theatre,  and  to 
put  it  into  Sir  John's  hands,  to  be  offered  to  the  Edinburgh 
theatre,  or  any  theatre  in  the  united  kingdom  he  may  think 
proper,  those  of  London  excepted.  If  the  piece  should  prove 
successful,  though  it  might  not  bring  in  a  large  sum  from  re- 
presentation, yet  it  might  be  published  afterwards,  in  any  way 
that  should  be  thought  most  advantageous  for  Mr.  — and  his 
family,  (whose  property  I  should  completely  consider  it  as  having 
become),  and  produce  something  considerable. 

I  beg  you  will  communicate  this  proposal  to  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
along  with  my  acknowledgments  for  the  obliging  expressions 
on  my  account  contained  in  his  letter,  and  for  the  pleasure  I 
have  received  in  reading  his  outline  of  a  tragedy,  which,  if 
properly  filled  up,  would  no  doubt  make  a  striking  spectacle  in 
a  grand  theatre  such  as  Drury  Lane. 

When  he  has  considered  it,  I  hope  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
let  you  know  his  opinion,  without  loss  of  time  ;  and  if  it  is  favour- 
able, no  exertion  in  my  power  shall  be  wanting  to  complete 
the  work.^ 

In  1809  Scott  visited  Mary  Berry,  and  heard  this 
play,  The  Family  Legend,  read  aloud.  Miss  Berry  says : 
*  It  had  a  vast  effect  upon  Walter  Scott,  and  one  that 
was  very  pleasing  from  the  evident  feeling  of  one  poet 

^  This  opinion  she  later  changed  (cf.  page  159  ff.). 
^  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  i.   167-70. 
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for  another. '1  He  at  once  arranged  for  its  presentation 
in  Edinburgh,  and  later  it  was  published  by  the  Ballan- 
tynes,  largely  on  the  strength  of  Sir  Walter's  statement 
that  '  people  are  dying  to  read  it.'^  On  February  y, 
1810,  Joanna  wrote  Sir  John  Sinclair  that  it  was  a  satis- 
faction to  her  to  think  that  the  play  might  still,  in  one 
way  or  another,  be  made  of  some  small  use  to  the  family 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  originally  written,  if  such 
assistance  should  still  be  wanted.^ 

The  gift  of  the  proceeds  of  this  drama  was  in  accord 
with  her  regular  custom.  The  Baillies'  income,  aside 
from  the  profits  of  Joanna's  writings,  was  large  enough  to 
make  them  independent,  but  not  to  afford  any  luxuries.''^ 
From  the  first  she  followed  the  rule  of  Zacchaeus,  and  gave 
one  half  of  her  income  to  charity.  Even  when  prosperity 
brought  the  sisters  increased  wants  and  expenditures, 
Joanna  did  not  allow  her  charities  to  suffer.  At  this 
time  she  is  described  as  small  in  figure,  with  a  '  mean 
and  shuffling  gait  ' ;  this  picture  is  redeemed  by  the 
addition,  *  her  manners  are  those  of  a  wellbred  woman. 
She  has  none  of  the  unpleasant  airs  too  common  to  lit- 
erary ladies.' 

In  1812  a  third  volume  oi  Plays  on  thePassions  appeared. 
It  contained  three  dramas,  deahng  with  the  passion  of 
Fear — Orra,  The  Dream,  and  The  Siege — and  a  musical 
drama  illustrating  Hope — The  Beacon.  In  her  preface  to 
the  reader,  the  author  comments  upon  her  silence  of  nine 
years,  and  adds  naively,  '  I  could  offer  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  an  apparent  relaxation  of  industry,  were  I  not 
afraid  it  might  seem  to  infer  a  greater  degree  of  expec- 

'  Journal  and  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  2.  381. 
-  Lockhart  2.  152. 

^  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  i.  167-70.        ♦ 
•^  Rogers  i.  129. 
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tation  or  desire,  on  the  part  of  my  Readers,  to  receive 
the  remainder  of  the  work,  than  I  am  at  all  entitled  to 
suppose.'^  In  addition  to  the  plays  in  this  volume, 
Joanna  Baillie  was  writing  numerous  short  poems  at  this 
time.  The  superior  number  of  The  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  of  1808  contained  poems  by  Southey,  Scott, 
Miss  Baillie,  and  others,  which  the  English  reviewer 
thinks  *  ought  to  put  our  English  registers  upon  their 
mettle.'  Her  contributions  are  descriptive  portraits  of 
such  subjects  as  The  Kitten  and  The  Heathcock.^  In 
1810  the  British  Critic  reprinted  The  Heathcock  as  one 
of  the  two  notable  poems  in  the  collection.  That  she 
had  not  given  up  dramatic  writing  is  proved  by  later 
publications. 

The  greater  part  of  her  traveling  was  done  during 
these  years.  In  18 14  she  made  a  short  visit  in  Wales. ^ 
The  summer  and  early  fall  of  1816  were  noteworthy 
because  they  were  spent  on  the  Continent.  Switzerland 
seems  to  have  been  the  scene  of  her  travels ;  later  she 
dates  an  occurrence  as  '  when  I  returned  from  Switzer- 
land.'^ On  November  27  Scott  writes  to  welcome  her 
back  to  England,  and  to  thank  her  for  the  description 
of  the  Alps  which  she  had  sent  him.^  If  she  visited 
France  during  the  time  her  friends  the  Berrys  were  there, 
it  left  no  lasting  impression  upon  her,  as  she  does  not 
mention  that  country.*''  In  1817,  accompanied  by  her 
sister  Agnes,  she  made  another  brief  visit  to  Edinburgh.' 


'  Works,  p.  228. 

-  Monthly  Mirror,  N.   S.  9.  48. 

^  Familiar  Letters  1.  331. 

*  Ibid.  I.  414. 

^  Ibid.  I.  369. 

«  Tytler  and  Watson  2.  267. 

'  Paston.  Little  Memoirs  of  the  18th  Century,  p.   285. 
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During  this  trip  she  visited  Scott  at  Abbot sford.  The 
manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Theatre  is  authority  for  the 
following  anecdote  concerning  this  visit,  which  he  tells 
in  order  to  illustrate  the  natural  simplicity  of  her 
character: 

She  was  taken  to  see  the  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey,  we  conclude, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  '  by  the  pale  moonlight,'  as  the  poet  re- 
commends. The  wonders  of  the  eastern  window  were  especially 
pointed  out  to  her,  with  the  complicated  and  delicate  tracery 
of  the  arches,  in  some  portions  as  clearly  defined  as  when  they 
first  received  outline  and  form  from  the  chisel  of  the  cutter.  All 
stood  silently  round,  and  turned  towards  the  great  poetic  lioness, 
expecting  some  burst  of  high-flown  admiration,  or  fervid  eulo- 
gjum.  Notebooks  were  beginning  to  peep  out,  ears  were  erect, 
and  expectation  on  the  tip-toe.  After  gazing  intently  for  some 
moments,  she  said  quietly,  and  almost  to  herself, '  It  is  really  very 
fine — what  a  beautiful  pattern  it  would  make!*  The  loftiest 
genius  dwells  not  always  on  Olympus,  but  sometimes  treads 
on  level  ground,  and  descends  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
everyday  humanity, 

Scott  describes  her  about  this  time  as  carrying  *  her 
literary  reputation  as  freely  and  easily  as  the  milk-maid 
in  my  country  does  the  leglen,  which  she  carries  on  her 
head,  and  walks  as  gracefully  with  it  as  a  duchess.  Some 
of  the  fair  sex,  and  some  of  the  foul  sex,  too,  carry  their 
renown  in  London  fashion  on  a  yoke  and  a  pair  of 
pitchers/2  The  same  tone  is  found  in  another  description 
of  her  appearance  at  this  time  :  *  I  saw  a  small,  prim,  and 
Quaker-hke  looking  person,  in  plain  attire,  with  gentle, 
unobtrusive  manners,  and  devoid  of  affectation ;  rather 
silent,  and  more  inclined  to  listen  than  to  talk.  There 
was  no  tinge  of  the  blue-stocking  in  her  style  of  conver- 
sation, no  assumption  of  conscious  importance  in  her 


^  Dublin   University  Magazine^y.  529. 
*  Lockhart  4.  3, 
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demeanor,  and  less  of  literary  display  than  in  any 
author  or  authoress  I  had  ever  been  in  company  with. 
It  was  difficult  to  persuade  yourself  that  the  little, 
insignificant,  and  rather  commonplace-looking  individual 
before  you,  could  have  conceived  and  embodied  with 
such  potent  energy,  the  deadly  hatred  of  De  Montfort, 
or  the  fiery  love  of  Basil. '^ 

On  her  return  she  began  the  Metrical  Legends  of  E  xalted 
Characters.  In  March,  1817,  encouraged  by  Scott,  she 
was  at  work  on  the  legend  of  Lady  Griseld  Baillie.^ 
For  this  volume  Longman  and  Company  are  said  to  have 
paid  her  one  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  fall  of  1823  her  brother  Matthew  was  very  ill, 
and  she  tended  him  '  with  the  utmost  solicitude.'  His 
death  on  September  23  was  a  great  blow  to  her,  but  she 
met  it  with  firmness.  Her  self-control  troubled  Scott, 
who  wrote,  '  I  am  truly  concerned  about  Joanna,  for  she 
is  not  strong,  and  hkely  to  suffer  under  the  excess  of  her 
feeling.'^ 

The  most  pretentious  of  her  philanthropic  efforts 
resulted  in  a  book  that  appeared  in  1823.  On  June  26, 
1822,  Scott  wrote  to  Byron  that  all  ll^  had  done  lately 
was  a  dramatic  sketch  at  the  request  of  Joanna  Baillie, 
which  was  intended  for  a  '  Pic-nic  publication  which 
she  means  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  a  friend  who  had 
been  unfortunate  in  trade.'*  This  beneficiary,  according 
to  Scott,  was  a  Scotch  gentleman  long  distinguished  in 
the   commerce   of   the   city   of   London.     The   volume 


'  Dublin  University  Magazine  37.  529. 

'^  Familiar  Letters  i.  422. 

•'  Ibid.  2.   177. 

*  The  Works  of  Lord  Byron,  Letters  and  Journal,  ed.  Prothero 
6.  55.  The  manuscript  was  sent  to  her  Jan,  8.,  1823  {Familiar 
Letters  2.   161). 
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appeared  under  the  title,  A  Collection  of  Poems,  chiefly 
Manuscript  and  from  Living  Authors,  Edited  for  the  Benefit 
of  a  Friend  by  Joanna  Baillie.  The  hst  of  contributors 
was  quite  remarkable,  as  it  included  such  names  as  Scott, 
Campbell,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  Rogers,  and 
'  many  minor  poets,  among  whom,'  the  British  Critic 
remarks,  *  the  Editor  maintains  a  conspicuous  station.' 
Among  the  minor  poets  we  find  several  women — Mrs. 
Hemans,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  Anna  Maria 
Porter,  and  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.  The  Eclectic  Review 
states  that  '  among  the  contributors  the  first  and  fore- 
most is,  as  it  should  be.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has 
furnished  an  idle  tale  (Duff's  Cross)  for  which  he  apolo- 
gizes.' In  none  of  the  reviews  is  any  mention  made  of 
the  poems  which  are  now  the  best  known,  Southey's 
Cataract  of  Lodore,  and  Wordsworth's  sonnet.  Not  Love 
nor  War.  In  a  letter  of  December  7,  1822,  Southey  says 
that  his  poems  were  placed  in  this  collection,  not  by  his 
own  choice,  but  by  Miss  Baillie 's  desire.^  Following  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  book  was  pubhshed  by  sub- 
scription. The  Hst  of  subscribers  is  long,  and  contains 
many  famous  names,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
book  was  a  pecuniary  success.  The  liberality  of  her  book- 
seller, printer,  and  stationer  reduced  the  expenses  of 
publication  to  those  merely  of  cost  charges.  2 

In  the  Advertisement  the  editor  says  that  the  contri- 
butors have  enabled  her,  in  a  year  so  peculiarly  unfavor- 
able for  such  an  undertaking,  to  promote  the  object  for 
which  it  is  published  far  beyond  what  she  could  have 
hoped,  and  that  they  have  thereby  done  a  permanent 
service  to  one  who  is  worthy  of  receiving  it.'  On  July 
1st,  1823,  she  reported  to  Walter  Scott :  '  I  took  hold  of 


^  Southey's  Letters  3.  353. 

-  Edition  of  1823,  Advertisement,  p.  VIII. 
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your  strong  arm  at  the  very  beginning,  and,  leaning  upon 
that,  put  forth  my  hand  and  caught  at  all  the  rest  of  the 
Poetical  Brotherhood  likely  to  do  me  any  good.  And 
great  good  has  come  of  it,  for  after  paying  all  expenses 
of  printing,  etc.,  which  came  to  £313  or  £330,  I  forget 
which,  we  have  realized  for  my  friend  two  thousand  two 
hundred  per  cent,  stock,  and  when  we  have  sold  all  the 
copies  intended  for  Indian  subscribers,  we  shall  add 
better  than  two  hundred  more.'^  So  much  for  the  efforts 
of  the  editor,  who  also  played  the  parts  of  critic  and  con- 
tributor. 

In  May  of  1823,  Wilson,  in  his  Nodes  Ambrosiana, 
includes  a  discussion  of  this  volume  as  follows : 

Hogg— Ay— there's  for  a  thing,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie's  Collection 
of  poems. 

Tickler— Ha  ! !  I  had  not  heard  of  her  being  in  the  press.  Tra- 
gic, I  hope. 

Kempferhausen— You  will  find  the  book  on  the  side-table — 
yes— that's  it— that  octavo  in  greenish— you  will  see  that 
't  is  only  edited  by  Miss  Baillie,  although  there  are  several 
pieces  of  hers  included, 

Hogg — And  some  very  bonny  pieces  among  them — 

Odoherty— Well,  that's  truly  excellent.  Well,  we're  all  much 
obliged  to  Miss  Baillie.^ 

Her  Friendships. 

Joanna  BailHe's  Hfe  is  often  described  as  sohtary,  and 
wanting  in  excitement  and  variety.  Such,  however, 
seems  not  to  be  the  case,  for  the  following  years  were 
enlived  by  constant  association  with  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  In  181 1  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  to  her :  '  You, 
who  are  always  in  the  way  of  seeing,  and  commanding, 
and  selecting  your  society,  are  too  fastidious  to  under- 

^  Familiar  Letters  2.  162,  note. 

^  Wilson,  Nodes  Ambrosiana  i.  311. 
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stand  how  a  dearth  of  news  may  make  anybody  welcome 
that  can  tell  one  the  current  report  of  the  day.'^  This 
is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts,  for  to  the  simple 
home  in  Hampstead  went  most  of  the  noted  literary  men 
and  women  of  England,  as  well  as  many  from  other 
countries.  In  Hampstead  she  was  a  delightful  hostess ; 
in  London,  a  welcome  guest.  Not  all  of  those  who  came 
in  contact  with  her  have  recorded  their  experiences,  but 
mention  of  her  is  found  in  numerous  journals  and  letters. 
Foremost  stands  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  is  unsurpassed  in 
his  admiration  for  her.  The  story  of  their  friendship 
is  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  natural  in  literary  history. 
Their  intercourse  was  the  pleasantest  social  element  in 
her  life,  and  was  genuinely  prized  by  Scott.  George 
Ticknor  writes  on  April  7,  1838  '  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Scott  in  his  letters  treats  her  with  more  deference  and 
writes  to  her  with  more  care  and  beauty,  than  to  any 
other  of  his  correspondents,  however  high-titled. '^  One 
has  only  to  glance  at  the  volumes  of  Scott's  letters  to 
realize  how  large  a  number  are  directed  to  her.  The 
closeness  of  their  friendship  is  shown  also  by  his  affection- 
ate address,  *  My  Dearest  Friend, '^  and  by  the  fact  that 
he  '  would  give  as  much  to  have  a  capital  picture  of  her 
as  for  any  portrait  in  the  world.'* 

They  discussed  at  length  his  dramatic  power,  and 
finally  she  wrote  him  :  *  You  have  ample  powers,  and  the 
favor  of  the  pubhc  into  the  bargain ;  and  if  I  must  be 
eclipsed  in  my  own  demesne,  I  will  take  it  from  your 
hand  rather  than  from  any  other.  Send  me  a  better 
play  than  any  I  have  to  boast  of,  and  if  a  shade  of  human 
infirmity  should  pass  over  my  mind  for  a  moment,  by 

^  Lockhart  2.  235. 

^  Life  of  George  Ticknor  2.  153. 

^  Lockhart  2.   320. 

*  Ibid.  5.   171. 
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the  setting  of  the  sun  I  shall  love  you  more  than  ever.'^ 
One  of  the  pleasantest  customs  which  Scott  had  instituted 
in  his  home  circle  was  that  of  reading  aloud  literature 
which  interested  him.  He  asked  some  member  of  the 
circle — Erskine,  Ballantyne,  or  Terry — to  read,  when  the 
book  was  '  comedy,  or,  indeed,  any  other  drama  than 
Shakespeare's  or  Joanna  Baillie 's.' 2 

On  July  17th,  1810,  during  a  trip  to  the  Hebrides, 
Scott  visited  the  Lady's  Rock  in  the  Sound  of  Mull, 
the  scene  of  The  Family  Legend.  He  wrote  to  Joanna 
BailKe  on  the  19th  :  '  I  wished  to  have  picked  a  rehc  from 
it,  were  it  but  a  cockle-shell  or  a  mussel,  to  have  sent  to 
you ;  but  a  spring-tide  was  running  with  such  force  and 
velocity  as  to  make  the  thing  impossible.  '^  In  lieu  of  this, 
he  planned  to  fold  inside  of  his  letter  a  hallowed  green 
pebble  from  the  shore  of  St.  Columba :  '  Put  it  into  your 
workbasket  until  we  meet,'  he  wrote :  '  when  you  will 
give  me  some  account  of  its  virtues.'^  He  delayed, 
however,  until  November  23,  when  he  sent  it  to  her  in 
the  form  of  a  brooch,  whose  significance  he  described  as 
follows  :  '  I  hope  you  will  set  some  value  upon  this  little 
trumpery  brooch,  because  it  is  a  harp,  and  a  Scotch  harp, 
and  set  with  lona  stones.  This  last  circumstance  is  more 
valuable,  if  ancient  tales  be  true,  than  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  reports  of  dull  modern  lapidaries.  These  green 
stones,  blessed  of  St.  Columba,  have  a  virtue,  saith  old 
Martin,  to  gratify  each  of  them  a  single  wish  of  the 
wearer.  I  believe,  that  which  is  most  frequently  formed 
by  those  who  gather  them  upon  the  shores  of  the  Saint, 
is  for  a  fair  wind  to  transport  them  from  his  domains. 
Now,  after  this,  you  must  suppose  everything  respecting 

1  Familiar  Letters  i.  273. 
^  Lockhart  3.  254. 
3  Ihid.  2.   i8q. 
*  Ihid.  2.  193. 
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this  said  harp  sacred  and  hallowed.  The  very  inscription 
is,  you  will  please  to  observe,  in  the  ancient  Celtic  language 
and  character,  and  has  a  very  talismanic  look.  I  hope 
that  upon  you  it  will  have  the  effect  of  a  conjuration, 
for  the  words  Buail  a'n  Teud  signify  Strike  the  String ; 
and  thus  having,  like  the  pedlars  who  deal  in  hke  matters 
of  value,  exhausted  all  my  eloquence  in  setting  forth 
the  excellent  outward  quahties  and  mysterious  virtues 
of  my  little  keepsake,  I  have  only  to  add,  in  homely 
phrase,  God  give  you  joy  to  wear  it.'^  In  the  earliest 
and  best  portrait  of  Joanna  Baillie,  this  brooch  fastens 
her  collar. 

When  Joanna  Baillie  sent  him  a  copy  of  Orra  and  its 
companion-dramas,  she  wrote  him  that  it  was  to  be  her 
last  publication,  and  that  she  was  getting  her  knitting- 
needles  in  order,  meaning  to  begin  her  new  course  of 
industry  with  a  piu-se,  by  way  of  return  for  his  lona 
brooch.2  On  January  17,  1812,  Scott  rephed  that  the 
promise  of  the  purse  had  so  flattered  his  imagination  that 
he  had  sent  her  an  ancient  silver  mouthpiece  for  it  ; 
'  this,  besides,  is  a  genteel  way  of  tying  you  down  to 
your  promise, '  ^  he  added.  The  gift  was  finished  by  March 
4th,  when  she  wrote  to  him  : '  I  have  worked  with  pleasure 
at  it  for  some  time  past,  when  I  could  be  pleased  with 
no  other  employment.  It  put  me  in  mind  of  an  old 
woman  in  Hamilton  who  was  haunted  by  the  Deil ;  and 
she  got  some  flax  to  spin  from  my  mother,  which  proved 
a  great  blessing  to  her,  for  she  returned  in  a  few  days, 
telling  my  mother  with  great  delight  that  as  long  as  she 
was  employed  in  spinning  the  minister's  yarn  the  Deil 
had  no  power  over  her.     Don't  suppose,  however,  that 


^  Lockhart  2.   198. 
^  Ibid.  2.  239. 
*  Ibid.  2.  260. 
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working  for  you  has  charmed  down  a  very  evil  spirit, 
tliougli  I  confess  it  has  had  power  over  a  dull,  and  often 
a  very  cross  one.'^  On  April  4th,  he  describes  the  *  nick- 
nackatory  '  with  wdiich  he  has  supplied  his  purse,  as  it 
was  too  valuable  to  hold  common  coins. ^  In  1813  Scott 
was  made  very  happy  by  receiving  from  her  a  gold  ring 
enclosing  hair  from  the  head  of  King  Charles,  with  the 
word  '  Remember  '  surrounding  it.^ 

Once  more  an  exchange  of  gifts  occurred,  for  in  March 
of  1813  Scott  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  pinaster  seeds, 
which  she  sent  for  the  new  grounds  at  Abbotsford.* 
The  precious  trees  grew  slowly  in  the  nursery,  and  with 
them  matured  his  plan  for  their  disposal.  By  November, 
1 815,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  set  out,  he  had  decided 
to  turn  an  old  gravel-pit  on  the  grounds  into  a  bower  of 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  all  varieties  of  holly  and  cedar, 
and  to  call  it  Joanna's  Bower.^ 

These  good  friends  met  on  many  occasions  both  at 
Abbotsford  and  in  England/^  on  several  of  which  Mrs. 
Scott  and  Sophia  joined.  George  Ticknor  says  that  her 
talk  concerning  her  friend  was  always  marked  by  a 
'tender  enthusiasm  that  was  contagious.'"  In  spite 
of  their  close  friendship,  Scott  did  not  divulge  to  her  the 
seci'ets  of  his  authorship.  As  late  as  1817  she  was  not 
sure  that  he  was  the  author  of  Waverley,  although  she 
suspected  that  he  w^as.^     When  Scott  was  told  of  the 
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'   Familiar  Letters   i.  245. 

-  Lockhart  2.  267-8. 

='  Familiar  Letters  i.  288;  Lockhart  2.  372 

*  Lockhart  2.   320,  364,   371, 
"  Ibid.  3.  77-8, 

*  Ibid.   I.  478;  2.  64;  3.  32;  5.   171;  Mrs.  Barbauld,   Works  2. 
133  ;  Tytler  and  Wfeitson  2.  263  ;  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  p.  198. 

'  Life  of  George  Ticknor  2,  153. 

*  Familiar  Letters  2.  45. 
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rumor  that  he  had  made  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan  his  con- 
fidant in  regard  to  his  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels, 
he  wrote  to  Maria  Edgeworth,  '  I  cannot  conceive  why 
the  deuce  I  should  have  selected  her  for  a  mother- 
confessor  ;  if  it  had  been  yourself,  or  Joanna,  there 
might  have  been  some  probability  in  the  report/  ^  That 
Scott's  enthusiasm  for  his  friend  was  so  great  as  to  color 
his  critical  judgment,  is  shown  in  the  quotation  from 
Marmion^  which  is  reproduced  below  on  page  85. 

She  was  equally  enthusiastic,  and  in  November,  1832, 
gave  expression  to  her  admiration  in  Lines  on  the  Death 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  She  places  Scott  above  Byron,  on 
account  of  the  '  fair  fame  and  influence  '  of  his  writings, 
and  even  declares  that  his  story-telling  art 

.   .  .  o'er  these  common  foes  will  oft  prevail, 

When  Homer's  theme  and  Milton's  song  would  fail.** 

She  disapproved  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott,  because  it 
revealed  a  man  less  perfect  than  her  ideal,  and,  according 
to  Harriet  Martineau,  was  very  unhappy  over  its  publi- 
cation. 

Among  Joanna  Baillie's  *  thousand  admirers,'^  as  Scott 
called  them,  were  Wordsworth,  Lord  and  Lady  Byron, 
Southey,  Maria  Edgeworth,  George  EUis,  John  Richard- 
son, Mrs.  Hemans,  George  Crabbe,  Henry  Reeve,  William 
Sotheby,  LucyAikin,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  Mrs.  Grant 
of  Laggan,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mrs.  Siddons,  George  Ticknor, 
Harriet  Martineau,  Mary  Berry,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  WilHam 
Erskine,   Daniel  Terry,  and   WiUiam    Ellery   Channing. 

Scott's  desire  that  Miss  Baillie  should  meet  Words- 
worth  has   already   been   mentioned.     The   records   of 

^  Lockhart  4.  165  ;    Graham,  A  Group  of  Scottish  Women  2.  288. 
^  Scott,  Marmion,  Introduction  to  Canto  III,  97-110. 
•^  Works,  p.  793. 
*  Lockhart  2.  264. 
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their  acquaintance  are  meagre,  and  include  little  besides 
scraps  of  their  conversation.  In  the  spring  of  1812, 
Joanna  BaiHie,  as  well  as  Wordsworth,  had  met  Sir 
Humphrey  and  Lady  Davy,  and  she  referred  to  them  in 
her  remark  to  Wordsworth,  '  We  have  witnessed  a  pic- 
turesque happiness.'  The  conversation  then  turned  to 
Mrs.  Scott,  who  was  spoken  of  rather  disparagingly. 
Miss  Baillie  at  once  took  up  the  cudgels  in  her  behalf: 
'  When  I  visited  her  I  thought  I  saw  a  great  deal  to  like. 
She  seemed  to  admire  and  look  up  to  her  husband.  She 
was  very  kind  to  her  guests.  Her  children  were  well-bred, 
and  the  house  was  in  excellent  order.  And  she  had  some 
smart  roses  in  her  cap,  and  I  did  not  like  her  the  less  for 
that.'^  The  sentence  with  which  this  chapter  opens  is 
recorded  on  May  24,  1812,  in  connection  with  a  walk 
through  the  fields  to  Hampstead  which  Robinson  enjoyed 
with  Wordsworth.  They  met  Joanna  Baillie  on  the 
road,  and  accompanied  her  home.  Mr.  Robinson  des- 
cribed the  small  figure  in  some  detail,  and  concludes 
with  Wordsworth's  eulogy.  ^  This  same  conversation 
contains  some  hints  as  to  Miss  Baillie's  political  opinions.  .> 
Robinson  says  that  Wordsworth  was  eloquent  in  his  ar- 
raignment of  the  press  on  the  ground  that  it  spread 
dissatisfaction.  '  Miss  Baillie  concurred  wdth  him  in 
thinking  that  the  utter  extinction  of  all  love  for  the  royal 
family,  and  the  very  slight  attachment  remaining  to  the 
constitution  itself,  are  very  menacing  signs  of  the  times. 
We  dined  with  them,'  Robinson  continues,  '  and  Words- 
worth talked  with  a  great  deal  of  eloquence,  both  on 
politics  and  poetry,  and  he  was  well  listened  to,  and  not 
effusively  opposed,  and  on  the  state  of  the  country 
Wordsworth  always  speaks  excellently. '^    On  May  26th, 

^    Sadler  i.  390. 

-  Ibid.    I.  385- 

'  Knight,  Life  of  Wordsworth  2.   193. 
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1836,  Talfourd's  Ion  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
Covent  Gardon,  with  Macready  and  Ellen  Tree  as  the 
chief  actors.  The  audience  included  Wordsworth,  Henry 
Crabb  Robinson,  Landor,  and  Joanna  Baillie,  who  sat 
in  a  box,  next  to  that  occupied  by  Wordsworth.  When 
Wordsworth  entered,  the  audience  cheered  him.  He 
leaned  over  to  shake  hands  with  Miss  Baillie,  removed 
his  green  spectacles,  and  nodded  to  those  in  the  house 
whom  he  recognized.^ 

One  of  Miss  Baillie's  friends  was  the  Hon.  Judith 
Milbanke,  whose  daughter  was  the  future  Lady  Byron. - 
Their  correspondence  was  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Hunter  in 
a  letter  to  Joanna  Baillie,  written  before  1793.^  In 
November,  181 1,  Samuel  Rogers  gave  a  remarkable 
dinner  at  which  his  guests  were  Moore,  Campbell,  and 
Byron.  The  conversation  made  a  deep  impression  on 
him,  and  he  says ;  '  My  guests  stayed  very  late,  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  Walter  Scott  and  Joanna  Baillie.'* 
Another  record  of  Byron's  discussion  of  her  work  is 
preserved  in  a  letter  of  Lucy  Aikin  from  Edinburgh  on 
January  27,  1812.  She  says,  '  Mrs.  F —  had  a  warm 
debate  with  him  [Byron]  on  the  merit  of  Miss  BaiUie's 
new  volume,  which  she  thought  he  undervalued.'^ 
Byron,  however,  had  not  as  yet  met  Miss  Bailhe,  as  on 
Spetember  6,  1813  he  wrote  to  Miss  Milbanke :  *  Nothing 
could  do  me  more  honor  than  the  acquaintance  of  that 
Lady,  who  does  not  possess  a  more  enthusiastic  admirer 
than  myself.     She  is  our  only  dramatist  since  Otway  and 


1  Knight  3.  265  ;  Rannie,  Wordsworth  and  his  Circle,  p.  305 ;  Dix, 
Lions  :  Living  and  Dead,  pp.  345-52. 
^  Familiar  Letters  i.  298. 
^  Paget,  p.   193. 
*  Rogers,   Table  Talk,  p.  228. 
^  T.e  Breton,  p.  91. 
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Southerne ;  I  don't  except  Home/^  This  admiration 
continued,  for  in  1815  he  wrote  to  Moore,  '  Women 
(saving  Joanna  Baillie)  cannot  write  tragedy. '^  The 
failure  of  Do  Man  fort  on  the  London  stage  had  not 
entirely  discouraged  Joanna  Baillie's  friends,  who  con- 
tinued to  believe  that  other  plays  might  succeed.  Byron 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  of  management  of  the 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1815,  and  seems  to  have  tried  to 
secure  a  renewal  of  interest  in  her  plays,  as  he  respected 
her  tragic  power  very  highly.  ^  Scott  wrote  her  in  1815  : 
'  I  do  most  devoutly  hope  Lord  Byron  will  succeed  in  his 
proposal  of  bringing  out  one  of  your  dramas ;  that  he  is 
your  sincere  admirer  is  only  synonymous  with  his  being 
a  man  of  genius ;....[!]  heartily  wish  you  would  take 
Lord  B.  into  your  counsels,  and  adjust,  from  your  yet 
unpublished  materials,  some  drama  for  the  pubHc.  In 
such  a  case,  I  would,  in  your  place,  conceal  my  name 
till  the  issue  of  the  adventure  ....  the  object  of  the 
dramatist  is  professedly  to  dehght  the  public  at  large, 
and  therefore  I  think  you  should  make  the  experiment 
fairly.'*  His  only  adverse  criticism  occurred  in  1821, 
when  he  wrote  to  John  Murray  from  Ravenna  in  regard 
to  the  books  that  were  being  sent  to  him.  After  ex- 
pressing his  disgust  in  general,  he  particularizes  as  follows  : 
'  Campbell  is  lecturing,  Moore  idling,  Southey  twaddling, 
Wordsworth  driveling,  Coleridge  muddling,  Joanna  Baillie 
piddling,  Bowles  quibbling,  squabbling,  and  sniveling.'^ 
Twelve  days  later,  however,  he  writes  to  the  same  John 
Murray  proposing  that  he  send  him  only  '  any  writings, 
prose  or  verse  of  ...   .  Walter  Scott,   Crabbe,  Moore, 

^  Byron,  ed.  Prothero  3.  399. 

-  Ibid.  3.   197. 

•'  i'hc  Works  of  Lord  Byron,   Poetry,  ed.  Coleridge  4.  339. 

*  f>ockhart  3.  79. 

*  f>yron,  ed.   Prothero  5.   362. 
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Campbell,  Rogers,  Gifford,  Joanna  Baillie,  Irving  (the 
American) ,  Hogg,  etc/^  No  mention  of  her  occurs  during 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life ;  perhaps  she,  too,  was 
ostracized.  2 

Lucy  Aikin  wrote  to  Channing  in  1833  regarding 
Joanna's  poem  in  memory  of  Scott,  in  which  she  says : 
'  I  know  not  why  she  should  have  taken  this  opportunity 
to  strike  at  Byron ;  no  need  of  crying  down  one  poet  in 
order  to  cry  up  another ;  nor  sink  my  [opinion]  of  his 
poetical  capacity,  in  which  he  will  still  be  judged  to  soar 
far  above  the  height  of  Scott. '^    The  lines  are  as  follows  : 

For  who  shall  virtuous  sympathies  resign. 
Or  feed  foul  fancies  from  a  page  of  thine  ? 
No,  none  !     thy  writings  as  thy  life  are  pure. 
And  their  fair  fame  and  influence  will  endure. 

Not  so  with  those  where  perverse  skill  pourtrays 
Distorted,  blighting  passions ;  and  displays, 
Wild,  maniac,  selfish  fiends  to  be  admired. 
As  heroes  with  sublimest  ardour  fired. 
Such  are,  to  what  thy  faithful  pen  hath  traced. 
With  all  the  shades  of  varied  nature  graced. 
Like  grim  cartoons,  for  Flemish  looms  prepared. 
To  Titian's  or  Murillo's  forms  compared.* 

An  undated  poem,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to 
her  old  age,  records  her  enduring  friendship  for  Lady 
B5n:on,  and  hints  at  disapproval  of  the  *  moody  lord.' 
Recollections  of  a  Dear  and  Steady  Friend  she  calls  this 
poem,  in  which  she  traces  the  change  in  her  friend  from 
the  time 

when  in  virgin  grace 
I  first  beheld  her  laughing,  lovely  face 

1  Byron,  ed.  Prothero  5.  373. 

^  The  last  reference  to   Joanna  Baillie  is  Sept.  24,   1821   {Ibid. 
5-  373).  and  Byron  died  April  19,  1824. 
^  Le  Breton,  p.  282. 
*  Works,  p.  793. 
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to  the  day  years  later  when 

within  her  chamber-walls  confined 
She  sadly  dwells  and  strives  to  be  resign'd. 
Her  span  of  life,  yet  short,  though  rough  the  past. 
May  still  through  further  years  of  languor  last.^  ^ 

In  1834  Henry  Reeve  took  up  his  residence  at  Hamp- 
stead,  and  came  into  contact  with  the  hterary  circle 
which  influenced  materially  his  later  career.  He  went 
often  to  the  Richardson's,  where,  among  others,  he  met 
Joanna  BailHe.^ 

As  early  as  1806,  Wilham  Sotheby  was  counted  among 
her  friends.  The  permanence  of  their  friendship  is 
proved  by  his  dedication  to  her  in  1814  of  a  volume 
containing  five  tragedies.  After  acknowledging  *  the 
hazardous  comparison  '  to  which  he  subjected  himself  by 
this  dedication,  he  declares  '  that  consideration,  however, 
will  not  deter  me  from  thus  publicly  expressing  my  high 
admiration  of  your  poetic  powers,  and  the  enjoyment 
that  I  have  long  experienced  from  a  friendship  which 
has  convinced  me  that  the  qualities  of  your  heart  enhance 
those  of  your  genius.'  When  Sotheby  was  an  old  man, 
he  told  Frances  Kemble  of  a  visit  he  once  paid  to  Miss 
Baillie.  She  was  not  rich,  kept  few  servants,  and  some- 
times made  her  own  puddings.  On  Sotheby's  arrival 
she  was  up  to  the  elbows  in  flour,  and  so  she  called  him 
into  the  kitchen,  and  bade  him  take  a  paper  from  her 
pocket.  '  It  was  a  play-bill  sent  to  her  by  some  friend 
in  the  country,  setting  forth  that  some  obscure  pro- 
vincial company  was  about  to  perform  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie 's  celebrated  tragedy  of  De  Monfort.  "  There," 
exclaimed   the   culinary   Melpomene,    "  there,    Sotheby, 


1   Works,  p.  808. 

^  Laughton  i.  34,  116. 
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I  am  so  happy !     You  see  my  plays  can  be  acted  some- 
where!'"^ 

Samuel  Rogers  often  visited  Hampstead  before  Joanna 
was  known  as  the  author  of  De  Monfort,  and  described 
the  quiet  dignity  by  which  she  preserved  her  secret. 
Her  intercourse  with  Rogers  was  constant,  and  many 
letters  passed  between  them.^  The  following  letter 
wiitten  to  Rogers  in  1832  indicates  the  genuineness  of 
their  friendship: 

And  now  I  mean  to  thank  you  for  another  obligation  that  you 
are  not  so  well  aware  of.  Do  you  remember  when  I  told  you, 
a  good  while  since,  of  my  intention  of  looking  over  all  my  works 
to  correct  them  for  an  edition  to  be  published  after  my  decease, 
should  it  be  called  for,  and  you  giving  me  a  hint  never  to  let 
which  stand  where  a  that  might  serve  the  purpose,  to  prefer  the 
words  while  to  whilst,  among  to  amongst,  etc.  ?  I  acquiesced  in 
all  this  most  readily,  throwing  as  much  scorn  upon  the  rejected 
expressions  as  anybody  would  do,  and  with  all  the  ease  of  one 
who  from  natural  taste  had  always  avoided  them.  If  you  do, 
you  will  guess  what  has  been  my  surprise  and  mortification  to 
find  through  whole  pages  of  even  my  last  dramas,  *  whiches,' 
'  whilsts  '  and  '  amongsts,'  etc.,  where  they  need  not  have  been 
in  abundance.  Well,  I  have  profited  by  your  hint,  though  I 
was  not  aware  that  I  needed  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  given, 
and  now  I  thank  you  for  it  very  sincerely.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
I  came  to  make  this  mistake,  if  it  had  not  been  that,  in  writing 
songs,  I  have  often  rejected  the  words  in  question  because  they 
do  not  sound  well  in  singing.  I  have  very  lately  finished  my 
corrections,  and  now  all  my  literary  tasks  are  finished.  It  is 
time  they  should,  and  more  serious  thoughts  fill  up  their  room, 
or  ought  to  do.^ 

From  this  letter  we  may  infer  that  Rogers  was  the 
critic  from  whom  she  says  she  received  *  very  great  and 
useful   service — service   that,   at  the  beginning   of  my 

^  Kemble,   Recollections  of  a  Girlhood,  p.  350. 

^  Clayden,  p.  79. 

*  Ingpen,   Women  as  Letter  Writers,  p.  343. 
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dramatic   attempts,  enabled  me  to   make   better   head 
against  criticism  of  a  different  character.' 

Mrs.  Sigourney  found  Rogers  with  the  Misses  BaiUie 
when  she  visited  their  home  in  Hampstead,  and  preserved 
the  picture  in  verse : 

But  greater  wealth  I  found 
Than  richest  flowers,  or  diamonds  of  the  mine. 
Beneath  a  quiet  roof.     For  she  was  there. 
Whose  wand  Shakesperian  knew  to  touch  at  will 
The  varying  passions  of  the  souls,  and  chain 
Their  tameless  natures  in  her  magic  verse. 
Fast  by  that  loving  sister's  side  she  sat. 
Who  wears  all  freshly,  mid  her  fourscore  years, 
The  beauty  of  the  heart. 

After  a  brief  description  of  Rogers,  she  continues. 

There  they  sat. 
Simply  serene,  as  though  not  laurel-crowned, 
A  trio,  such  as  I  may  ne'er  expect 
To  look  upon  again. ^ 

Mrs.  Sigourney,  however,  was  not  the  only  American 
to  find  the  way  to  the  quiet  house  in  Hampstead ;  one  of 
Joanna  Baillie's  most  interesting  friendships  was  with 
William  EUery  Channing.  In  her  first  recorded  letter 
to  him,  dated  June  28,  1824,  Miss  Baillie  comments  on 
Bjnron's  death  in  so  personal  and  intimate  a  tone  as  to 
indicate  a  long  correspondence.  A  free  literary  give- 
and-take  is  already  established.  Probably  he  met 
Joanna  Baillie  on  his  visit  to  London  in  1821,  as  he  met 
many  literary  people,  and  she  was  then  at  the  height 
of  her  fame.  In  1829  he  thanks  her  for  her  congrat- 
ulations on  his  writings ;  in  1834  he  confesses  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  be  an  author,  and  in  1832,  1834,  ^^35 
he  discusses  religion  with  her.     In  1835—6,   Channing 

^  Sigourney,   Pleasant  Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands,  p.  337. 
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visited  England  with  his  mother,  who  wrote  detailed 
accounts  of  their  visit  with  Joanna  Baillie,  indicating 
that  she  in  no  way  disappointed  their  expectations. ^ 
There  were  evidently  several  meetings,  and  after  his 
return  to  America  the  correspondence  was  continued 
until  May  4,  1838,  after  which  no  letters  are  preserved. 
The  correspondence  is  a  remarkable  one  for  the  range 
of  subjects  which  it  covers,  and  the  honest  friendship 
expressed.  One  of  his  latest  letters  (November  g,  1837) 
closes  :  *  May  you,  my  dear  Madam,  continue  to  strength- 
en our  hope  of  immortality  by  showing  us  how  the  spirit 
can  retain  its  beauty  and  life,  even  to  the  moment  when 
it  is  withdrawn  from  human  intercourse.  With  great 
respect  and  sincere  affection. '^ 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  dated  November,  1842, 
Joanna  Baillie  laments  '  the  loss  we  have  all  sustained 
in  the  death  of  that  highly  gifted  and  excellent  man 
[Channing].  He  has  done  the  present  generation  much 
good,  and,  had  he  been  spared  to  the  world,  might  have 
done  much  more.  The  brightness  of  his  character  has 
a  sweetness  belonging  to  it  akin  to  the  beings  of  a  better 
world,  to  which  he  was  constantly  pointing  the  way.'^ 
In  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  preserved  now  his 
presentation-copies  of  her  dramas. 

James  Fenimore  Cooper  once  spent  a  *  poetical  morn- 
ing '  near  London,  for,  after  a  call  on  Coleridge,  he  went 
to  Hampstead,  where  he  found  Joanna  Bailhe  at  home. 
His  record  of  his  impression  of  her  is  analytic  and 
detailed : 


f 


I  never  knew  a  person    of   real  genius  who    had   any  of  the 
affectations  of  the  smaller  fry,  on  the  subject  of  their  feelings  and 

^  Frothingham,   William  Ellery  Channing,  pp.   121  ff. 

■^  Channing,  Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Channing  3.  349. 

^  Macpherson,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Anna  Jameson,  p.   187. 
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sentiments.  ...  It  has  often  been  my  luckless  fortune  to  meet 
with  ladies  who  have  achieved  a  common-place  novel,  or  ode,  or 
who  have  written  a  Julia,  or  a  Matilda,  for  a  magazine,  and  who 
have  ever  after  deemed  it  befitting  their  solemn  vocation  to 
assume  loft}"  and  didactic  manners ;  but  Miss  Baillie  had  none  of 
this.  She  is  a  little,  quiet,  feminine  woman,  who  you  would 
think  might  shrink  from  grappling  with  the  horrors  of  a  tragedy, 
and  whom  it  would  be  possible  to  mistake  for  the  maiden  sister 
of  the  curate,  bent  only  on  her  homely  duties.  Notwithstanding 
this  simplicity,  however,  there  was  a  deeply-seated  earnestness 
about  her,  that  bespoke  the  good  faith  and  honesty  of  the  higher 
impulses  within.^ 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  host  of  women 
acquaintances  with  whom  she  was  very  popular.  Her 
intimate  friends — Mrs.  Barbauld,  Lucy  Aikin,  and  Mary 
Berry — have  already  been  mentioned.  It  was  through 
the  last-named  that  Miss  BailHe  met  the  lioness  of  the 
day.  Madam  de  Stael.  Miss  Berry  had  known  Madam 
de  Stael  in  Lausanne  in  1784,  and  renewed  the  acquain- 
tance in  Paris  in  1802.2  On  June  29, 1813,  at  her  London 
house  on  North  Audley  Street,  Miss  Berry  gave  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  famous  French  visitor,  to  which  she 
invited  ten  ladies  and  twenty-six  gentlemen.^  Joanna 
Baillie  was  among  this  number.  Miss  Berry  wrote  to 
a  friend,  '  In  the  evening  we  had  a  few  people  at  home ; 
and  Madam  de  Stael  who  came,  talked,  questioned,  and 
went  away  again  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  rather  like 
a  torrent.'-  The  versatile,  high-strung  French  woman 
with  her  wide  experience  cf  life,  and  the  taciturn,  ultra- 
refined  Scotch  woman,  had  few  points  of  contact,  and 
there  are  no  evidences  of  admiration  on  the  part  of 
either. 


^  Cooper,  England  with  Sketches  of  Life  in  the  Metropolis,  p.  230. 

^  Berry  Papers,  pp.  206  ff . 

^  Hamilton,  p.  128. 

^  Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  2.  536. 
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Miss  Baillie 's  intimacy  with  Mary  Berry  continued 
unabated  for  years.  They  shared  not  only  their  social, 
but  also  their  Hterary  hfe.  In  181 1  Mary  Berry  visited 
Joanna  in  Hampstead.  *  Dined  before  four,'  she  records, 
'  and  went  out  upon  the  Heath.  Sat  for  two  hours  in 
a  delicious,  fine  evening ;  afterwards  read  over  together 
"The  Two  Martins,"  and  criticised  them,  and  likewise 
some  of  my  other  scraps,  which  I  think  Joanna  liked  less 
than  I  expected/  The  following  day  they  sat  by  the 
fire  the  whole  day,  while  Miss  Berry  read  the  new  drama 
on  Hope,  which  disappointed  hcr.^ 

The  acquaintance  between  Joanna  Baillie  and  Maria 
Edge  worth  w^as  of  long  standing.  The  earliest  mention 
which  I  have  found  refers  to  a  letter  from  Miss  Edgeworth 
which  was  written  before  1793,  and  which  was  of  such 
value  as  to  be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Hunter. 2  After  1813, 
when  Miss  Edgeworth  came  to  London,  the  friendship 
naturally  was  closer.  Joanna  Baillie  wrote  to  Scott  at 
this  time :  '  We  met  a  good  many  times,  and  when  we 
parted  she  was  in  tears,  like  one  who  takes  leave  of  an 
old  friend.'^  In  1818  Miss  Edgeworth  records  a  visit 
to  Joanna  Baillie  at  Hampstead.  The  conversation  in 
the  little  home  impressed  her  especially,  for  she  says  : 
*  Both  Joanna  and  her  sister  have  most  agreeable  and 
new  conversation,  not  old,  trumpery  literature  over  again 
and  reviews,  but  new  circumstances  worth  telling,  apropos 
to  every  subject  that  is  touched  upon  ;  frank  observations 
on  character,  without  either  ill-nature  or  the  fear  of 
committing  themselves ;  no  blue-stocking  tittle-tattle, 
or  habits  of  worshiping  or  being  worshiped.'  The  sisters, 
pleased  her  deeply  :  '  domestic,'  she  says,  '  affectionate 
good  to  hve  with,  and,  without  fussing  continually,  doing 

^   Correspondence  of  Miss  Berry  2.   477. 

^  Paget,  p.   192. 

•"*  Lawless,  Maria  Edgeworth,  p.  124. 
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what  is  most  obliging,  and  whatever  makes  us  feel  most 
at  home.  Breakfast  is  very  pleasant  in  this  house,  and 
the  two  good  sisters  look  so  neat  and  cheerful.'^  On 
New  Year's  Day,  1822,  Miss  Edgeworth  and  many  others 
dined  at  Dr.  Lushington's  house,  Frognal,  Hampstead. 
After  dinner  the  whole  company,  including  Joanna  and 
Agnes,  danced,  and  then  dressed  in  different  characters. ^ 
Unfortunately,  Miss  Edgeworth  does  not  describe  Jo- 
anna's costume.  Early  in  the  same  month  she  visited 
Joanna,  and  on  the  last  day  of  her  visit  she  wrote  :  *  I 
part  with  Agnes  and  Joanna  Bailhe,  confirmed  in  my 
opinion  that  the  one  is  the  most  amiable  Hterary  woman 
I  ever  beheld,  and  the  other  one  of  the  best  informed  and 
most  useful.'^ 

During  Mary  Somerville's  long  stay  in  Europe,  she  met 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Matthew  Bailhe,  Agnes,  and  Joanna,  whom 
she  described  as  '  my  dear  and  valued  friend  to  the  end 
of  her  life. '4 

These  pages  depict  the  delightful  intercourse  between 
many  of  the  brightest  men  and  women  of  the  day.  The  ' 
sole  shadow  on  the  picture  occurs  in  the  relations  between 
Joanna  Bailhe,  the  poet,  and  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  caustic 
critic  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1829  he  declared  that 
women  cannot  represent  naturally  *  the  fierce  and  sullen 
passions  of  men — nor  their  coarse  vices — ^nor  even  the 
scenes  of  actual  business  and  contention — ^nor  the  mixed 
motives  and  strong  and  faulty  characters,  by  which  affairs 
of  moment  are  usually  conducted,  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world. '  He  attributed  this  failure  to  their  superior 
dehcacy   and   their   lack    of   experience.^        With   this 

^  Hare,  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Edgeworth,  p.  268. 
^  Ihid.,  p.  391. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

*  Somerville,   Personal  Recollections  of  Mary  Somerville,  p.  114. 

*  Jeffrey,  Essays  2.  55' 
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preconception,  and  the  narrowness  of  judgment  and  lack 
of  sympathy  which  limited  his  understanding  of  true 
passion  and  fancy, ^  he  was  poorly  quahfied  to  judge  Miss 
BailHe's  dramas.  In  1820  Miss  Mitford  dirted  with  Scott 
and  Jeffrey,  and  afterwards  stated  mos^t  graphically 
their  respective  characteristics.  '  Scott,'  she  writes, 
'  throws  a  light  on  life  by  the  beaming  qualities  of  his 
soul,  and  so  dazzles  you  that  you  have  no  time  or  per- 
ception for  anything  but  its  beauties  ;  while  Jeffrey  seems 
to  dehght  in  holding  up  his  hand  before  the  light,  in  order 
that  he  may  spy  out  its  deformities. '^  '  He  has  no 
divine  flame,'  says  another  writer,  '  no  feehng  for  the 
unsaid ;  he  is  finite,  and  Latin,  and  academic,  and 
distrusts  his  sensations,  while  supremely  confident  of 
his  opinions.  His  courage  is  always  refreshing. '^  His 
voice  was  the  first  to  be  raised  in  condemnation  of  Joanna 
Baillie 's  Plays  on  the  Passions,^  and  his  verdict  was 
unduly  prominent,  on  account  of  his  disagreement  with 
the  current  opinion.  In  July,  1803,  a  lengthy  review 
of  the  Plays  on  the  Passions  appeared  as  the  leading 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  it  Jeffrey  attacked 
the  plays  on  the  grounds  of  theory  and  of  '  intrinsic 


^  Familiar  Letters  i.  127.  In  1808  Scott  expressed  his  opinion 
of  Jeffrey  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Baillie :  '  He  is  learned  with  the  most 
learned  in  its  [poetry's]  canons  and  laws,  skilled  in  its  modulation, 
and  an  excellent  judge  of  the  justice  of  the  sentiments  which  it  con- 
veys, but  he  wants  that  enthusiastic  feeling  which  like  sunshine 
upon  a  landscape  lights  up  every  beauty,  and  palliates,  if  it  cannot 
hide,  every  defect.  To  offer  a  poem  of  imagination  to  a  man  whose 
whole  life  and  study  has  been  to  acquire  a  stoical  indifference  to- 
wards enthusiasm  of  every  kind  would  be  the  last,  as  it  would  surely 
be  the  silliest,  action  of  my  life.' 

^  L'Estrange,   The  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford  i.  352. 

2  Elton,  Survey  of  English  Literature  i.  392. 

*  For  a  critical  estimate  of  Jeffrey,  cf.  Leslie  Stephen,  Hours 
in  a  Library,  Third  Series,  pp.   155-64. 
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excellence.'  To  delineate  a  passion  *  under  all  its  aspects 
of  progress  and  maturity  *  seemed  to  him  a  plan  *  almost 
as  impoetical  as  that  of  the  bard  who  began  the  tale  of 
the  Trojan  war  from  the  o^gg  of  Leda.  .  .  .  To  delineate 
a  man's  character,  by  tracing  the  progress  of  his  ruling 
passion,  is  like  describing  his  person  by  the  yearly  ad- 
measurement of  his  foot,  or  rather  by  a  termly  report 
of  the  increase  of  a  wen,  by  which  his  health  and  his 
beauty  are  ultimately  destroyed'  1^  After  condemning  the 
method  by  which  Miss  Baillie  hoped  to  advance  Enghsh 
drama,  he  went  on  to  attack  her  purpose  :  '  Plays  have, 
for  the  most  part,  no  moral  effect  at  all :  they  are  seen  or 
read  for  amusement  and  curiosity  only ;  and  the  study 
of  them  forms  so  small  a  part  of  the  occupation  of  any 
individual,  that  it  is  really  altogether  fantastical  to 
ascribe  to  them  any  sensible  effect  in  the  formation  of 
his  character. '2  Before  the  end  of  this  article  he  speaks 
of  her  '  pleasing  and  powerful  genius,'  and  then  goes 
on  to  say :  *  It  is  paying  no  great  comphment,  perhaps, 
to  her  talents,  to  say,  that  they  are  superior  to  those  of 
any  of  her  contemporaries  among  the  English  writers  of 
tragedy;  and  that,  with  proper  management,  they  bid 
fair  to  produce  something  that  posterity  will  not  allow 
to  be  forgotten.'^  Her  bitterness  towards  him  seems  to 
have  made  her  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  later  praise. 
When  she  visited  Edinburgh  in  1808,  a  meeting  be- 
tween the  two  was  almost  inevitable.  Two  of  her 
friends,  Mrs.  Betty  Hamilton  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
tried  to  arrange  a  conversation.  In  the  closing  words 
of  his  first  review  of  her  work,  Jeffrey  said  that  if  she 
should  abandon  her  plan  of  writing  on  the  passions  only, 
and   '  consent   to   write   tragedies   without   any  deeper 

1  Edinburgh  Review  2.  272. 

*  Ibid.  2.  275:  Chambers'  Edinburgh  Journal,  N.  S.  2.  259. 

^  Ibid.  1.  277. 
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design  than  that  of  interesting  her  readers,  we  shall  soon 
have  the  satisfaction  of  addressing  her  with  more  unquali- 
fied praise,  than  we  have  yet  bestowed  upon  any  poetical 
advent iu*er.'^  As  a  result  of  this  assurance,  their  friends 
were  confident  that  Jeffrey  would  show  enough  ad- 
miration for  her  work  to  soften  her  resentment,  and  they 
hoped  that  eventually  he  might  be  able  to  make  some 
suggestions  for  her  improvement.  The  introduction, 
however,  was  civilly  and  coldly  declined  by  Miss  Baillie, 
on  the  ground  that  Jeffrey  was  then  more  at  liberty  to 
criticize  her  future  writings  than  he  would  be  if  they 
were  at  all  acquainted.  Her  hostesses,  however,  felt 
confident  that  bitterness  was  at  the  bottom  of  her  re- 
fusal. ^  Her  nephew  says  that  she  considered  the  article 
written  *  with  a  desire  to  exalt  the  fame  of  the  critic  and 
the  popularity  of  the  periodical,  without  due  regard  to 
justice  and  propriety  of  feeling.'^  In  i8ii  Jeffrey  as- 
sociated her  with  the  greatest  poets  of  the  age — Southey, 
Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge.^ 

With  the  publication  of  her  new  volume  in  1812  came 
a  renewed  attack,  of  which  Scott  warned  her  in  advance. 
'  Everybody  who  cares  a  farthing  for  poetry  is  dehghted 
with  your  volume,'  he  writes,  '  and  well  they  may  be. 
You  will  neither  be  shocked  nor  surprised  at  hearing  that 
Mr.  Jeffrey  has  announced  himself  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
.  .  .  There  is  something  in  his  mode  of  reasoning  that 
leads  me  greatly  to  doubt  whether,  notwithstanding  the 
vivacity  of  his  imagination,  he  really  has  any  feeling  of 
poetical  genius.'^  Later  in  the  same  year  Scott  reported 
that  Jeffrey  talked  very  favorably  of  the  new  volume. 

1  Edinburgh  Review  2.  286. 

^  International  Magazine  3.  312. 

»  Works,  p.  XIV. 

^  Edinburgh  Review  18.  283;  Essays  of  Jeffrey,  p.   13- 

^  Lockhart  2.  261,  264. 
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In  1 81 2  Jeffrey  reviewed  the  new  plays  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  said  :  *  It  is  now,  we  think,  something 
more  than  nine  years  since  we  first  ventured  to  express 
our  opinion  of  Miss  BailHe's  earher  productions ;  and  to 
raise  our  warning  voice  against  those  narrow  and  peculiar 
views  of  dramatic  excellence,  by  which,  it  appeared  to 
us  that  she  had  imprudently  increased  the  difficulties 
of  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Notwithstanding  this 
admonition,  Miss  BailHe  has  gone  on  (as  we  expected)  in 
her  own  way ;  and  has  become  (as  we  expected)  both 
less  popular,  and  less  deserving  of  popularity,  in  every 
successive  publication.'  All  of  Jeffrey's  criticisms  had 
been  able  and  discriminating,  and  in  some  respects  com- 
plimentary. This  latter  quahty  may  be  shown  by 
reference  to  the  very  article  which  contained  the  severe 
strictures  quoted  above.  Jeffrey  ends :  '  We  will  not, 
however,  pursue  the  ungrateful  theme  of  her  faults  any 
farther ;  but,  before  closing  this  hasty  and  unintended 
sketch  of  her  poetical  character,  shall  add  a  word  or  two, 
as  both  duty  and  inclination  prompt  us  to  do,  on  the 
more  pleasing  subject  of  her  merits.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  Miss  BailHe  was  again  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  this  time  she  was  willing  to  meet  Jeffrey. 
He  was  presented  to  her  by  Dr.  Morehead,^  and  they 
held  an  earnest  conversation,  with  the  almost  invariable 
result  on  those  who  had  a  prejudice  against  him,  of 
respect  and  esteem.  Jeffrey  resigned  the  editorship  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1829,  and  wrote  only  six  articles 
for  that  magazine  after  his  retirement.  The  articles  on 
Miss  Bailhe's  work  in  the  Review  for  1836  and  1851 
cannot,  consequently,  be  certainly  attributed  to  him. 
After  1820  he  seldom  visited  London  without  going  to 
Hampstead  to  visit  her,  '  without  indulging  himself  in 

1  Cockburn,  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey  i.  260-1. 
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a  friendly  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  the  secluded  poetess/ 
as  one  writer  romantically  says.^  On  April  i,  1838,  he 
wrote  to  a  friend,  '  We  went  out  to  Joanna  Baillie's 
yesterday,  and  found  her  delightfully  cheerful,  kind  and 
simple  without  the  least  trait  of  the  tragic  muse  about 
her/  Again  in  1840  he  writes  that  he  has  been  twice 
'  to  hunt  out  Joanna  Bailhe  and  found  her,  the  other  day, 
as  fresh,  natural,  and  amiable,  as  ever,  and  as  little  Hke 
a  tragic  muse.  Since  Mrs.  Brougham's  death,'  he  con- 
tinues, '  I  do  not  know  so  nice  an  old  lady.'  The  same 
impressions  he  carried  away  from  calls  in  January  and 
February  of  1842,  when  he  offers  the  additional  comment 
that  she  is  *  not  a  bit  blind,  deaf,  or  torpid,'  and  *  is  the 
prettiest,  best  dressed,  kindest,  happiest,  and  most  entire 
beauty  of  fourscore  that  has  been  since  the  flood. '^ 

Scott  was  deeply  interested  in  their  relations,  and 
hoped  that  Jeffrey  would  publicly  reverse  his  criticism 
of  her  work,  '  but,'  he  says,  *  after  pledging  himself  so 
deeply  as  he  has  done,  I  doubt  much  his  giving  way  even 
unto  conviction.'^  His  prognostication  was  correct,  as 
the  reconciliation  remained  merely  personal.  Her  public 
enemy  had  become  her  personal  friend.  In  this  pleasant 
way  ended  her  only  literary  feud. 

Last  Dramatic  Work. 

These  literary  friendships,  however,  did  not  detract 
from  her  interest  in  creative  work.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1812  Joanna  Bailhe  wrote  to  Walter  Scott  that 
she  was  sending  him  her  last  volume,  and  was  getting 
her  knitting  needles  in  order.  She  did  not  give  up  all 
literary  interests,  however,  as  her  editing  of  the  volume 

^  International  Magazine  3.  312. 
2  Cockburn  i.  260-1. 
^  Lockhart  2.  264. 
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of  manuscripts  in  1823  shows.  Only  two  short  plays/ 
The  Martyr  and  The  Bride,  were  added  to  her  list  until 
1836,  when  a  new  series  appeared  which  contained  twelve 
plays.  Most  of  the  dramas  contained  in  these  volumes 
had  been  written  many  years,  none  of  them  very  recently. 
Her  intention  had  been  to  lay  them  aside  during  her 
lifetime,  and,  through  her  executor,  to  offer  them  after 
her  death  to  some  of  the  smaller  London  theatres.  As 
theatrical  conditions  in  England  were  not  encouraging 
for  the  production  of  such  dramas,  she  was  induced  to 
relinquish  all  hope  of  their  production  on  the  London 
stage.  '  To  keep  them  longer  unpubhshed,'  she  says, 
'  would  serve  no  good  purpose,  and  might  afterwards  give 
trouble  to  friends  whom  I  would  willingly  spare.'  A 
curious  side-light  is  thrown  on  this  pubhcation  by  WiUiam 
B.  Sprague,  who  visited  her  in  1836,  and  recorded  his 
interview  in  some  detail.  *  She  had,  a  short  time  before,' 
he  writes,  *  published  two  plays,  which  were  just  then 
being  acted  at  the  different  theatres.  She  had  intended 
that  they  should  be  posthumous,  and  be  edited  by  her 
nephew ;  but,  as  he  was  threatened  seriously  with  a 
decline,  and  it  had  become  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  survive  her,  she  determined  to  send  them  forth 
during  her  lifetime. '^ 

The  first  volume  completed  all  that  she  intended  to 
write  on  the  stronger  passions  of  the  mind.  Jealousy 
is  portrayed  in  Romiero  and  The  Alienated  Manor,  and 
Remorse  in  Henriquez.  Miss  Baillie  explains  that  '  envy 
and  revenge  are  so  frequently  exposed  in  our  Dramas  .  .  . 
that  I  have  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  exclude  them 


1  In  the  Preface  to  the  Dramas  of  1836  she  says:  '  Only  one 
edition  of  the  former  [The  Martyr],  and  two  small  editions  of  the 
latter  [The  Bride]  have  been  circulated!  ' 

-  Sprague,  European  Celebrities,  p,   162. 
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from  my  plan  as  originally  contemplated.'^  The  final 
drama  in  the  volume  is  The  Martyr,  a  tragedy  on  Religion. 
This  had  been  published  in  1826,  and  was  intended  for 
reading  only.  *  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  too  sacred,' 
she  says,  *  and  therefore  unfit,  for  the  stage.  .  .  .  Had 
I  considered  it  as  fit  for  theatrical  exhibition,  the  reasons 
that  withhold  me  from  publishing  my  other  manuscript 
plays,  would  have  held  good  regarding  this.'^  The  other 
two  volumes  contained  miscellaneous  plays,  all  of  which 
were  new  to  the  public  except  The  Bride,  which  had 
already  run  through  two  small  editions.^ 

The  new  volume  created  quite  a  furore,  and  received 
much  more  prompt  consideration  than  did  her  first 
volumes.  The  critic  in  the  London  AthencBum  wrote  on 
January  2,  1836 :  '  The  coming  of  a  new  comet  which 
no  one  had  foreseen,  or  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  no  one 
had  predicted,  would  not  puzzle  astronomers  more 
than  the  appearance  of  these  Dramas  by  Joanna  Baillie 
has  amazed  critics.  Of  the  remaining  books  of  Words- 
worth's "  Excursion  "  we  have  heard,  and  of  a  domestic 
epic  by  Southey,  and  other  works  of  inspiration,  frost- 
bound  in  manuscript  by  these  cold  and  ungenial  times ; 
but  of  twelve  new  dramas  by  the  authoress  of  "  Plays  on 
the  Passions"  we  have  not  heard  a  whisper,  and  their 
coming  has  pleased  and  surprised  us.  We  had  long 
since  ceased  to  look  to  "  Sister  Joanna,"  as  Scott  loved 
to  call  her,3  for  either  dramas  or  lyrics,  in  both  of  which 
she  has  excelled.' 

Even  more  enthusiastic  was  the  writer  in  Fraser's 
Magazine  who  declared  :  '  Had  we  heard  that  a  MS.  play 


*  Works,  p.  312. 
-  Ibid.  p.  512. 

^  Lockhart  gives  no  instance,   so  far  as  I  have  found,   of  this 
name  for  her. 
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of  Shakespeare's,  or  an  early,  but  missing,  novel  of 
Scott's,  had  been  discovered,  and  was  already  in  the 
press,  the  information  could  not  have  been  more  welcome. 
...  It  awakened  that  long  dormant  eagerness  of 
curiosity  with  which  we  used  to  look  forward  to  the 
publications  of  her  volumes,  in  those  remote  days  when 
Wordsworth  was  yet  unknown,  and  the  first  faint  beams 
of  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott  had  only  shewn  themselves 
in  a  few  and  scattered  miscellaneous  poems,  and  Southey's 
name  was  as  yet  unglorified  by  the  production  of  Madoc, 
or  Kehama,  or  Roderic, — and  Milman  was  a  sap  at  Eton, 
and  Byron  a  rebel  at  Harrow.' 

The  volumes  were  an  immediate  success.  Even  the 
EdinUtrgh  Review  condescended  to  say  that  *  Their 
contents  will  not,  on  the  whole,  disappoint  expectation.' 
Its  attitude  toward  Joanna  Baillie  had  changed ;  with 
what  deep  interest  and  sympathy  they  now  regarded  the 
publication  of  these  volumes,  as  the  last  legacy  to  the 
public  of  'their  highly  gifted  authoress!.'  All  the 
critics  feel  that  they  are  taken  back  to  their  youth. 
The  writer  in  Eraser's  Magazine  so  vividly  recalled  his 
former,  and  so  naively  described  his  present  impressions, 
that  his  entire  statement  is  inserted : 

The  advertisement  m  the  Times,  which  told  us  that  these 
three  new  volumes  of  dramas  were  in  the  press,  was  magical  in 
its  influence,  and  recalled  with  a  vividness  and  distinctness  which 
was  quite  unparalleled  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  happiest 
moments  and  keenest  feelings  of  our  early  youth.  Again  we 
were  brought  back  to  the  time  when  we  used,  in  the  midday  heat 
of  some  summer  holiday,  to  mount  half  way  up  to  the  forked 
branches  of  a  tall  and  favourite  elm,  and  there  sit  for  hours 
together  in  our  aerial  arbour,  forgetting  all  the  sober  realities  of 
our  then  existence,  masters,  lessons,  and  exercises,  and  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  love  of  Basil,  the  ambition  of  Ethwald,  or  the 
fearful  passion  of  De  Montfort.  Again  we  were  reminded  of  those 
crude,  but  sincere,  and  often  felicitous  criticisms,  of  our  school- 
boy days,  when,  of  a  long  winter  evening,  we  discussed  about 
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the  playroom  fire  the  position  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
Joanna  Baillie  in  the  ranks  of  dramatic  literature;  while  we 
seemed  again  to  hear  the  observations,  and  to  have  before  us  the 
looks,  manner,  and  even  voices,  of  those  who  sided  with  us,  or 
against  us,  in  the  high  appreciation  of  her  genius,  at  an  age  when 
we  estimated  the  excellence  of  a  tragedy  by  the  emotions  it 
excited,  by  the  tears  it  drew  from  us,  and  by  the  thrill  of  terror 
which  chilled  us  as  we  read.  Again  we  seemed  to  feel  the  exul- 
tation with  which,  on  the  first  publication  of  Marmion,  we  burst 
into  the  study  of  a  dull,  plodding,  cold-blooded,  unimaginative 
elf,  who  presumed  to  question  the  transcendant  merits  of  our 
authoress,  and,  at  once  putting  all  his  petty  cavils  to  silence, 
and  justifying  our  own  enthusiasm  by  an  appeal  to  the  irre- 
sistible authority  of  Scott,  recited,  with  wondrous  emphasis,  but 
not,  perhaps,  with  a  like  discretion,  that  beautiful  testimony  to 
her  genius,  which  Erskine  is  supposed  to  utter  when  admonishing 
the  minstrel : 

To  emulate  the  notes  that  rung  .... 

But  delighted  as  we  were  at  the  announcement  of  the  volumes 
before  us — eagerly  impatient  as  we  were  for  their  publication — 
cross  as  we  made  our  bookseller  by  our  importunate  inquiries 
after  them,  and  our  unjust  reproaches  at  their  not  being  sent 
us  before  they  were  ready— and  cross  as  we  were  ourselves  with 
one  and  all  the  members  of  that  many-headed  firm  in  Pater- 
noster Row,  who  for  nearly  three  weeks  had  held  the  word  of 
promise  to  our  ear  and  broken  it  to  our  hopes;  when  the  delay 
was  at  last  over,  and  the  work  lay,  in  its  glossy  green  calico  dress, 
fairly  before  us,  we  could  hardly  summon  the  resolution  to  open 
it.  We  lingered  in  cutting  the  leaves— our  hearts  misgave  us; 
and  it  was  only  after  much  idling  and  procrastination  that  we 
turned  with  fear  and  trembling  to  examine  its  contents.  We 
dreaded  lest  our  expectations  should  be  disappointed— lest  these 
later  plays  should  prove  unworthy  the  high  celebrity  of  their 
author— and  lest,  on  rising  from  the  perusal  of  them,  we  should 
find  that  the  early-implanted  and  long-cherished  admiration, 
which  had  been  inspired  by  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  summer 
of  her  days  and  the  vigour  of  her  genius,  had  in  any  degree  suffer- 
ed check  or  diminution  from  the  perusal  of  the  feebler  efforts  of 
her  age.  Our  alarm  was  quite  superfluous.  We  might  have  spared 
ourselves  the  pain  of  these  petty,  jealous,  and  mistrustful  feelings. 
The  new  work  has  surpassed  all  that  we  had  expected,  or  could 
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have  ventured  to  hope  for ;  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation in  asserting— and  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  our  opinion 
against  all  gainsayers  whosoever— that  to  meet  with  anything 
in  dramatic  literature  equal  to  '  Henriquez,'  '  The  Separation,' 
'  The  Phantom/  parts  of  *  The  Homicide,'  and  some  scenes  of 
the  '  Bride,'  we  must  pass  over  all  that  has  been  written,  ex- 
cept by  Joanna  Baillie  herself,  during  the  space  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  and  revert  to  the  golden  days  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  So  said  Scott,  in  verse,  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and 
we,  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts,  and  in  plain  prose,  coin- 
cide in  his  judgment,  — not  only  with  regard  to  those  earlier 
dramas  to  which  he  alluded,  but  to  these,  their  younger  brethren, 
which  are  now  before  us.^ 

With  this  pubHcation  ended  Joanna  BailHe's  dramatic  j 

career. 

Old  Age. 

Miss  BailHe  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  those  who 
knew  her,  on  account  of  her  noble  qualities  of  character — 
a  beautiful  compound  of  intelligence,  loveliness,  and 
venerable  simplicity.  The  reahzation  that  she  possessed 
a  deep  serenity,  based  upon  integrity  of  life  and  absence 
of  conceit,  is  expressed  by  Lucy  Aikin,^  George  Ticknor,^ 
Mrs.  Channing,^  William  EUery  Channing,^  and  many 
others.  It  is  small  wonder  that  Wordsworth  chose  her 
as  his  ideal  English  gentlewoman. 

Religion  had  always  been  an  important  factor  in  Miss 
Baillie's  life,  and  with  old  age  theological  questions 
became  of  paramount  importance.  A  deeply  religious 
note  can  be  heard  through  all  her  dramas,  from  Basil 


^  Fraser's  Magazine  13.  236. 

^  Le  Breton,  p.  213. 

^  Ticknor  i.  413;  2.   153. 

*  Frothingham,  p.   121. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  349- 
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to  The  Martyr.  'The  great  God  of  mercy,'  who  is 
*  most  good  and  merciful,  ^  is  the 

Power  above  that  calms  the  storm. 
Restrains  the  mighty,  gives  the  dead  to  life.^ 

Her  behef  in  Christ's  mission  on  earth  was  definite  and 
convincing.  One  of  the  most  inspiring  characters  in  the 
dramas,  Ethelbert,  expresses  her  idea  of  the  work  of 
Christ  as  it  is  told  in  the  Scriptures: 

But  what  thinkst  thou,  my  Selred,  read  I  there  ? 

Of  one  sent  down  from  heav'n  in  sov'reign  pomp, 

To  give  into  the  hands  of  leagued  priests 

All  power  to  hold  th'  immortal  soul  of  man 

In  everlasting  thraldom  ?     O  far  otherwise ! 

Of  one  who  health  restored  unto  the  sick, 

Who  made  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see. 

Who  fed  the  hungry,  and  who  rais'd  the  dead. 

Yet  had  no  place  wherein  to  lay  His  head. 

Of  one  from  ev'ry  spot  oi  tainting  sin 

Holy  and  pure ;  and  yet  so  lenient. 

That  He  with  soft  and  unupbraiding  love 

Did  woo  the  wand'ring  sinner  from  his  ways, 

As  doth  the  elder  brother  of  a  house 

The  erring  stripling  guide.     Of  one,  my  friend, 

Wiser  by  far  than  all  the  sons  of  men. 

Yet  teaching  ignorance  in  simple  speech. 

As  thou  wouldst  take  an  infant  on  thy  lap 

And  lesson  him  with  his  own  artless  tale. 

Of  one  so  mighty 

That  He  did  say  unto  the  raging  sea 

'  Be  thou  at  peace,'  and  it  obeyed  His  voice ; 

Yet  bow'd  Himself  unto  the  painful  death 

That  we  might  live.^ 

From  the  first  years  of  her  writing  she  believed  in  the 
divine  mission  and  the  human  nature  of  Christ.  In 
1798  she  writes :  *  Our  Saviour  himself,  whose  character 

'    Works,  p.  45. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  305. 

3  Ibid.,  p.   136. 
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is  so  beautiful,  and  so  harmoniously  consistent  ... 
never  touches  the  heart  more  nearly  than  when  He  says, 
*'  Father,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.''  '^ 

To  this  *  Lord  of  all  existing  things  '  prayer  rises  con- 
stantly from  her  tragic  characters.  Orra,  when  madness 
is  closing  upon  her  brain,  tries  in  vain  to  raise  her  thoughts 
*  in  strong  and  steady  fervour  ' ;  Ethelbert,  just  before 
his  death,  goes  apart  to  pray,  and,  when  he  returns, 

on  his  noble  front 
A  smiling  calmness  rests,  like  one  whose  mind 
Hath  high  communion  held  with  blessed  souls. 

Basil  fears  his  act  of  suicide  has  cut  him  off  from  pardon, 
and  says. 

When  I  am  gone,  my  friend, 
O!  let  a  good  man's  prayers  to  heav'n  ascend 
For  an  offending  spirit !     Pray  for  me. 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  although  an  outcast  here, 
May  not  some  heavenly  mercy  still  be  found  ? 

and  De  Monfort,  seeing  his  sister  kneeling  in  prayer  for 
him,  exclaims  : 

Ha  !  dost  thou  pray  for  me  ?  heav'n  hear  they  prayer  ! 
I  fain  would  kneel.  — Alas!     I  dare  not  do  it. 

With  this  strong  behef  in  the  power  of  prayer  goes  the 
conviction  of  personal  immortality :  *  Death  is  but  a 
short  though  awful  pass ;  as  it  were  a  winking  of  the 
eyes  for  a  moment.  We  shut  them  in  this  world  and  open 
them  in  the  next :  and  there  we  open  them  with  such 
increased  vividness  of  existence,  that  this  life,  in  com- 
parison, will  appear  but  as  a  state  of  slumber  and  of 
dreams. '2    The  soul  of  her  friend  she  beheves  has  gone 

To  fellowship  witli  blessed  souls  above." 

'    Works,  p.  9,  note. 
-  Ihid.,  p.  272. 
•'  Ibid.,  p.   794. 
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Columbus  lost  all  the  rewards  of  honor  and  fame  in  this 
world,  but  were  not  his  achievements  worth  while. 

When  records  of  the  mighty  dead 

To  earth-worn  pilgrim's  wistful  eye 
The  brightest  rays  of  cheering  shed, 

That  point  to  immortality  ? 

A  twinkling  speck,  but  fix'd  and  bright, 

To  guide  us  through  the  dreary  night. 

Each  hero  shines,  and  lures  the  soul 

To  gain  the  distant  happy  goal. 
For  is  there  one  who,  musing  o'er  the  grave 
Where  lies  interr'd  the  good,  the  wise,  the  brave. 
Can  poorly  think,  beneath  the  mould 'ring  heap. 
That  noble  being  shall  for  ever  sleep  ? 
No;  saith  the  gen'rous  heart,  and  proudly  swells,— 
'  Though  his  cered  corse  lie  here,  with  God  his  spirit  dwells.*^ 

Religious  honesty  was  as  essential  to  Joanna  Baillie 
as  was  intellectual  honesty,  and  so  she  felt  obligated  to 
express  the  change  in  belief  that  came  to  her  late  in  life. 
She  explained  all  her  new  ideas  to  her  friend  Mrs. 
Siddons,  who  replied  characteristically,  *  I  still  hold  fast 
my  own  faith  without  wavering. '^  in  1831  Joanna 
Baillie  expressed  her  final  belief  in  the  human  nature  of 
Christ,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  A  View  of  the  General 
Tenor  of  the  New  Testament  regarding  the  Nature  and 
Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  She  analyzed  clearly  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinitarians,  the  Arians,  and  the  Socin- 
ians,  and  quoted  all  the  passages  that  bear  upon  the 
controversy.  Her  own  decision  was  indefinite ;  she  felt 
sure  *  that  without  previous  instruction  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  a  person  of  plain  sense  might  read  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  without  being  aware  of  such  a 
doctrine  being  contained  in  it.'     Apparently  she  favors 

^  Works,  p.  744. 

^  Parsons,   The  Incomparable  Siddons,  p.  214. 
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the  Socinian  belief  in  the  nature  of  Christ,  as  '  a  great 
Mission-Prophet  of  God,  sent  into  the  world  to  reveal 
his  will  to  men  ;  to  set  them  an  example  of  perfect  virtue ; 
and  to  testify  the  truth  of  his  mission  by  the  sacrifice  of 
his  life.' 

In  May,  1831,  she  wrote  to  a  friend  that  she  had  sent 
no  copies  of  her  pamphlet  to  any  clergymen  except  one, 
a  Presbyterian  minister. ^  She  did  send  it,  however,  to 
several  lay  friends.  Sir  Walter  Scott  received  a  copy  in 
the  spring  of  1831.  He  was  so  indignant  that  his  friend 
should  have  been  drawn  into  a  controversy  in  which 
she  could  hardly  do  herself  justice,  that  he  refused  to  add 
the  volume  to  his  library,  and  gave  it  to  Laidlaw,  who 
seems  to  have  had  more  sympathy  with  her  views. ^ 
How  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  last  mention  in  his  diary 
of  his  old  friend,  Joanna  Baillie,  dated  May  17,  1831, 
should  record  merely  his  disappointment  in  her  because 
of  this  religious  tract. ^ 

Channing  was  one  of  the  few  persons  to  whom  she 
presented  copies.  On  August  29,  1831,  he  wrote  her: 
'  If  it  will  afford  you  any  satisfaction,  I  ought  to  say 
that  my  views  on  the  doctrine  which  you  have  examined 
were  much  the  same  as  ^/ours.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  add,  that  for  years  I  have  felt  a  decreasing  interest 
in  sctthng  the  precise  rank  of  Jesus  Christ.''*  A  year 
later  he  adds  :  '  In  proportion  as  the  great  moral,  spiritual 
purpose  of  Christianity  shines  in  my  mind,  the  un- 
intelligible mysteries  of  the  schools  fade  away,  and  I  can 
hardly  muster  up  interest  enough  in  them  to  read  either 


^  Ferrier,  Memoir  and  Correspondence,  p.  228. 
^  Journal  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  p.   542. 

3  Lockhart  5.   335,  note;    Chambers,    Life    of    Sir  Walter  Scott, 
p.   179. 

*  Memoirs  2.   414. 
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for  or  against  them  ....  Your  book  is  almost  the  only 
one  I  have  read  on  the  subject  for  years. '^ 

The  publication  of  this  pamphlet  led  to  a  correspond- 
ence between  Joanna  Baillie  and  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  attempted  to  change  her  opinions.  In  1838 
she  arranged  for  a  second  edition,  because  of  the  rumor 
that  she  had  been  converted  by  the  Bishop's  arguments.^ 
The  new  edition  contained  all  the  correspondence  between 
them. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  dated  Hampstead,  March  16, 
1838,  Miss  Baillie  explains  so  frankly  the  pecuniary 
failure  of  this  venture  into  theology  as  to  estabhsh  once 
and  for  all  her  attitude  toward  her  publishers.  *  My 
Bookseller,  Mr.  Smallfield,  has  published  the  book  at 
his  own  risk,'  she  writes,  '  and  is  to  have  the  profits  if 
there  be  any.  I  hope  he  will  not  lose  by  it,  for  I  find 
myself  in  no  favour  with  the  public  whatever  my  under- 
taking may  be.  Before  we  made  the  arrangement,  I 
sent  him  my  accoimt  with  Longman,  that  he  might  be 
fully  aware  how  unsuccessful  the  first  edition  had  been, 
and  do  ever5^hing  with  his  eyes  open.'^ 

The  last  years  slipped  by  in  comparative  quiet.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1831  and  the  spring  of  1832  she  suffered 
from  '  a  very  heavy  disease,'^  that  left  her  so  weak  that 
correspondence  was  impossible.  This  illness  forms  the 
exception  which  proves  her  usual  good  health.  In  1843 
she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Somerville  that,  '  all  things  considered,' 
she  could  give  '  a  very  good  accoimt  ....  Ladies  of  four 
score  and  upwards  cannot  expect  to  be  robust,  and  need 
not  be  gay.  We  sit  by  the  fireside  with  our  books, 
.  .  .  and  receive  the  visits  of  our  friendly  neighbors  very 

'   Memoirs  2,  391. 

^  Autograph  letter  in  Harvard  College  Library. 

2  Somerville,  p.  208. 
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contentedly,  and  I  trust  I  may  say,  very  thankfully.'^ 
By  the  time  Harriet  Martineau  came  to  London,  Miss 
Baillie  was,  as  a  rule,  declining  dinner  invitations,^  but 
she  was  still  entertaining  in  her  own  home.  Mrs.  Farrar 
was  specially  enthusiastic  over  her  reception  in  Hamp- 
stead,  and  praised  Miss  Baillie's  pretty  and  pleasant 
dinners,  over  which  she  presided  *  with  peculiar  grace 
and  tact,  always  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her  guests, 
and  yet  keeping  up  a  lively  conversation  the  while. '^ 

By  this  time  she  was  usually  called  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie, 
as  her  age  and  her  literary  reputation  were  held  to  entitle 
her  '  to  brevet  rank.'*  This  title  appears  in  1849  ^^  ^^e 
title-page  of  her  last  work.  Scott  teased  her  about  her 
new  title  :  '  So  you  have  retired  from  your  former  prefix 
of  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  and  have  adopted  the  more  grave 
appellation  of  Mrs.  Well,  you  may  call  yourself  what 
you  please  on  the  backs  of  letters  and  visiting  cards, 
but  I  will  warrant  you  never  get  posterity  to  tack  either 
Miss  or  Mrs.  to  the  Quaker -like  Joanna  Baillie  ;  we  would 
as  soon  have  Wm.  Shakespeare,  Esq.'^ 

In  1836  Joanna  Baillie  was  in  London  for  two  note- 
worthy plays — Mrs.  Bartley's  performance  of  Macbeth/' 
at  Drury  Lane,  and  the  premiere  of  Talfourd's  Ion  at 
Coven t  Garden."^  She  was  again  in  London  in  1843, 
and  evidently  enjoyed  greatly  the  gossip  concerning 
Charles  Dickens  and  other  literary  people.  '  In  our 
retired  way  of  living,'  she  wrote  Mrs.  Somerville  on  her 
return,   '  we  know  very  little  of  what  goes  on  in  the 

1  Somerville,  p.  263. 

^  Martineau  i.  270;  Le  Breton,  pp.   153,  289. 

■^  Farrar,  Recollections  of  Seventy   Years,  p.   74. 

^  Byron,  ed.  Prothero  6,  55. 

^  Familiar  Letters  i.  330. 

*  Tytler  and  Watson  2.  290. 

'  Knight  3.  265. 
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literary  world. '^  That  she  was  not  entirely  forgotten, 
however,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  1838  Mr.  Merivale 
dedicated  to  her  two  volumes  of  original  prose  and  trans- 
lations, '  in  humble  testimony  of  her  rare  and  exalted 
genius  ....  with  every  sentiment  of  respect  and  affect- 
ion. *2  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Jameson  took  her  niece, 
Geraldine  Macpherson,  to  see  Miss  Baillie.  The  child 
had  read  De  Monfort  and  Basil,  and  evidently  expected 
to  see  an  awe-inspiring  person.  '  I  am  not  sure,'  Miss 
Macpherson  confessed  later,  *  that  the  relief  with  which 
I  found  myself  nestling  to  the  side  of  a  gently-smiling, 
white-haired  old  lady,  whose  dignity  could  condescend 
to  amuse  her  child-visitor  with  tales  of  the  second  sight 
and  thrilling  ghost  stories  which  she  had  heard  from  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  .  .  .  was  not  slightly  tinctured  with  dis- 
appointment.' She  was  still  too  young  to  appreciate 
*  the  simplicity,  in  itself  heroic,  of  the  poet  and  her 
surroundings. '3 

Age  had  not  lessened  Miss  Bailhe's  interest  in  philan- 
thropy, and  in  this  same  year  the  sisters  spent  much  time 
'  in  note- writing  '  in  an  attempt  to  get  a  poor  boy  elected 
into  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  '  Truly  we  are  quite 
tired  of  it,'*  she  adds  to  our  satisfaction,  for  it  is  a 
relief  to  find  this  human  note  in  so  perfect  a  character. 
At  the  age  of  seventy-six  she  took  a  long  walk  to  visit 
the  poor,  and,  though  the  day  was  chill  and  windy,  she 
returned  '  unfatigued,  and  even  invigorated  by  the 
exercise.'^  She  impressed  all  who  met  her  with  her 
serenity  and  good  humor.  *  Amidst  all  the  pedantry, 
vanity,  coquetry,  and  manners  ruined  by  celebrity  which 

1  Somerville,  p.  264. 

^  Koch,  p.  21. 

^  Macpherson,  p.   185. 

*  Ibid.,  p.   198.     Autograph  letter  in  my  possession. 

5  Sigourney,  p.  338. 
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I  have  seen,'  says  Harriet  Martineau,  *  for  these  twenty 
years  past,  I  have  solaced,  and  strengthened  myself  with 
the  image  of  Joanna  Baillie,  with  the  remembering  of 
the  invulnerable  justification  which  she  set  up  for  in- 
tellectual superiority  in  women. '^ 

Although  admiration  for  her  work  was  expressed  chiefly 
in  calls  for  new  editions  and  in  favorable  magazine- 
reviews,  two  enduring  tributes  were  paid  to  her  genius. 
She  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Whittington 
Club,  in  company  with  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Leigh  Hunt.  This 
election  she  considered  a  very  great  compliment.  ^ 
Another  recognition  of  her  position  in  literature  was  her 
election  to  honorary  membership  in  the  Historical 
Society  of  Michigan.  Her  name  was  proposed  on  March 
23,  1838,  and  she  was  elected  to  membership  at  the  next 
meeting  June  13,  1840.^  At  these  two  meetings  many 
honorary  members  were  elected.  Among  them  were  a 
large  number  of  Americans,  and  the  following  English 
women :  Maria  Edgeworth,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Harriet 
Martineau,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Shelley, 
Madam  D'Arblay,  and  Lucy  Aikin.  There  is  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  reason  for  their  selection. 

^  Martineau  i.  270. 

'^  The  Whittington  Club  was  instituted  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,  in  1846,  under  the  auspices  of  Douglas 
Jerrold,  who  was  its  first  president.  The  founders  intended  '  to 
use  two  club-houses  — whose  members  may  obtain  meals  and  re- 
freshments at  the  lowest  remunerating  prices  — we  next  propose  to 
have  a  library  and  a  reading  room.  We  intend  to  place  the  spirits 
of  the  wise  upon  our  shelves— It  is  also  proposed  to  give  lectures  in 
the  various  branches  of  literature,  science  and  art— Languages, 
mathematics,  music,  painting  will  be  taught'  —  .  In  1847  there  were 
already  1000  members  and  it  was  growing  fast '  {Modern  Eloquence  8. 
739-42).  The  club  came  to  an  end  in  1873,  but  was  later  revived. 
Correspondence  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  p.  81. 

*  Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Collection  12.  321-2. 
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The  closing  years  of  Joanna  Baillie's  life  were  pathetic. 

r^  In  1844  she  carried  on  a  most  intimate  correspondence 
with  Mary  Berry,  which  proves  conclusively  that  Harriet 
Martineau  was  mistaken  in  her  belief  that  Joanna  Baillie 
was  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  her  plays.  ,  *  If  I  were 
much  given  to  envy,'  she  wrote  on  October  16,  *  I  should 
envy  you  for  two  things  :  first  that  a  clever,  knowing-in- 
the-trade  bookseller  calls  for  permission  to  reprint  your 
works.  ...  On  what  spot  of  the  earth  Hves  that  book- 
seller who  would  now  publish  at  his  own  risk  any  part  of 
my  works  ?  '  Miss  Berry  replied  with  the  consoling 
flattery  that  Joanna  Baillie's  works  were  'written  for 
posterity  and  to  take  their  place  in  the  small  band  of 
real  poets  who  have  adorned  our  country.  There  you 
will  flourish  ever  green,'  she  continues,  '  and  will  rise 
in  importance  as  you  recede  from  the  present  generation.' 
In  her  anxiety  to  console  her  friend,  she  grew  oratorical, 
and  declared  that  '  Shakespeare  will  acknowledge  that 
you  dared  to  walk  on  the  same  plane  with  him,  without 
copying  him,  or  falling  from  the  height  of  which  he  had 
shown  you  the  example ;  there  Byron  will  own  that  the 
great  expression  of  passion  in  Basil  exceeds  any  of  his.'^ 
Channing  also  consoled  her  by  asking,  *  How  few  like 
you  wear  fresh  laurels  in  old  age  ?  '^ 

Only  a  few  months  before  her  death,  however,  a 
London  bookseller  did  demand  the  republication  of  her 
works,  and  she  lived  to  see  the  complete  edition  of  185 1 — 

V  '  my  great  monster  book,'  she  called  it.^  It  was  pubKshed 
by  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans  in  London, 
'  with  many  corrections,  and  a  few  additions  by  herself.''* 
This  edition  included  little  new  material;  a  few  lyiics 

^  Correspondence  of  Mary  Berry  3.  489-90 

^  Frothingham  2.  353. 

^  Somerville,  p.  265, 

^  Rogers,   Table  Talk,  p.  233. 
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were  resurrected  from  her  still-bom  volume  of  1790,  and 
her  last  work  Ahalya  Baee  was  added,  which  had  been 
printed  in  London  in  1849  ^^^  private  circulation.  This 
new  edition  removed  the  first  cause ^of  her  envy  of  Miss 
Berry. 

The  second  cause,  however,  was  beyond  human  aid. 
None  of  her  friends  seems  to  have  noticed  as  early  as 
1844  that  her  mind  was  failing,  but  she  herself  was 
conscious  of  the  change.  '  What  book,'  she  asks,  '  could 
you  give  me  to  read  of  which  I  should  have  any  distinct 
recollection  three  months  hence  ?'^  On  this  score  Miss 
Berry  could  give  her  no  reassurance.  In  September, 
1850,  Lucy  Aikin  wrote  that  her  friend's  *  memory  cer- 
tainly fails  a  great  deal,  but  the  heart  is  warm  as  ever, 
and  there  are  still  flashes  of  a  bright  mind.'^  About  the 
same  time  Harriet  Martineau  saw  her  for  the  last  time. 
'  She  was  fhen  over-affectionate,'  she  says,  '  and  uttered 
a  good  deal  of  flattery,  and  I  was  uneasy  at  symptoms  so 
unlike  her  good  taste  and  sincerity.  It  was  a  token  of 
approaching  departure.  She  knew  that  she  was  declining, 
and  she  sank  and  softened  for  some  months  more.'^ 
Before  her  death,  her  mind  was  controlled  largely  by  her 
imagination.  When  Miss  Merivale  visited  her,  she 
described  to  her  visitors  how  she  had  seen  Napoleon  ride 
up  the  hill  to  her.^ 

Early  in  1851  Rogers  and  Miss  Coutts  called  upon 
'  Mrs.  Joanna  BailUe,'  and  Miss  Coutts  recorded  the 
closing  words  of  their  conversation.  *  Her  last  words 
as  I  left  her,  were  that  she  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  she  should  be  released  with  more  pleasure  then  to 
anything  else,  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  I  hoped  that  I 

^  Correspondence  of  Mary  Berry  3.  489. 
''■  Le  Breton,  p.   159. 
^  Martineau  i.  271. 
'  Koch,  p.  34. 
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might  look  as  peaceful  and  as  happy  as  she  did  at  that 
moment. '1  On  January  9,  Miss  BaiUie  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Somerville,  '  My  sister  and  myself  at  so  great  an  age  are 
waiting  to  be  called  away  in  mercy  by  an  Almighty 
Father,  and  we  part  with  our  earthly  friends  as  those 
whom  we  shall  meet  again.' 2  The  waiting  was  not  long. 
On  Saturday,  February  22,  1851,  Joanna  Baillie  retired, 
apparently  in  her  usual  health ;  in  the  morning  she  was 
found  to  be  in  a  state  of  coma,^  and  died  on  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  February  23.  She  was  buried  in  an  altar- 
tomb,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  in  the  parish  church- 
yard at  Hampstead.  As  is  most  fitting,  her  sister  Agnes 
lies  in  the  same  grave,*  and  her  friend  Lucy  Aikin  lies 
next  to  her.^  The  place  of  her  burial  is  almost  for- 
gotten, but  within  the  church  a  tablet  has  been  erected 
to  her  memory,  and  in  the  vestry,  next  to  the  portrait 
of  Bishop  Selwyn,  hangs  a  watercolor  by  Mary  Ann 
Knight  of  Joanna  Baillie  as  she  looked  in  the  days  of 
her  greatest  fame.'^' 

^  Clayden  2.  417. 
^  Somerville,  p.  265. 
^  Fawcett,  p.  210. 

^  Hutton,  Literary  Landmarks  of  London,  p.   15. 
^  Tytler  and  Watson  2.  301. 

•^  Koch,  p.  11;  Moore,   Talks  in  a  Library  with  Laurence  Hutton, 
p.  270. 
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LITERARY   BACKGROUND. 


A  modern  essayist  remarks  that  at  thirty  those  for- 
tunate mortals  who  have  the  gift  of  self-expression  stop 
reading,  because  the  intoxication  of  creating  makes 
passive  looking-on  at  literature  too  tame  to  be  interesting. 
Certainly  no  woman  was  ever  busier  with  her  pen  than 
was  Joanna  Baillie,  for  between  1793  and  1836  she 
published  twenty-seven  dramas,  seven  metrical  legends 
of  exalted  characters,  many  short  poems,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  nature  and  dignity  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  spite  of 
this  productivity,  there  are  indications  that  she  was 
increasingly  interested  in  reading. 

In  1836  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  said  of  Miss 
BailHe : 

Nor  has  she,  like  our  old  dramatists,  or  even  the  prince  of 
our  dramatists,  freely  laid  under  contribution  the  novel,  the 
poem,  the  chronicler,  the  older  play,  whatever  could  furnish  a 
background  ready  sketched  out  for  the  introduction  of  their 
own  groupes  of  figures.  No  dramatist  has  borrowed  so  little : 
we  do  not  presume  to  venture  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  study, 
but  few  writers  could  be  proved  out  of  their  own  works  to  have 
read  so  little  as  Miss  Baillie. 

With  modem  temerity  let  us  '  venture  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  her  study  '  on  the  ground  floor  of  Bolton  House, 
and  try  to  reconstruct  the  reading  which  occupied  her 
there.  Her  great -niece  writes :  *  As  to  her  library  I  never 
heard  that  she  had  any  valuable  collection  of  books. 
They  were  doubtless  absorbed  in  my  father's  library  and 
there  is  no  list  of  them.  The  library  is  now  broken  up 
but  of  course  I  preserved  presentation  and  other  books.' 
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Some  books,  then,  she  owned,  but  she  belonged  to  that 
increasing  body  who  borrow  from  the  pubHc  libraries. 

The  poems  included  in  her  first  volume.  Fugitive 
Verses,  indicate  a  simple,  inexperienced  woman,  whose 
life  had  been  spent  more  with  nature  than  with  books. 
In  her  old  age.  Miss  Baillie  commented  upon  her  ignorance 
in  1790.  '  When  these  poems  were  written,'  she  says, 
'  the  author  was  young  in  years,  and  younger  still  in 
literary  knowledge.  Of  all  our  eminent  poets  of  modern 
times,  not  one  was  then  known.  Mr.  Hayley  and  Miss 
Seward,  and  a  few  other  cultivated  poetical  writers, 
were  the  poets  spoken  of  in  literary  circles.  Burns,  read 
and  appreciated  as  he  deserved  by  his  own  countrymen, 
was  known  to  few  readers  south  of  the  Tweed,  where  I 
then  resided.'^  The  only  verses  in  this  volume  whose 
tone  suggests  poetical  influence  are  A  Winter's  Day  and 
A  Summer's  Day.  The  first  of  these  follows  the  general 
idea  of  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  without  having  its 
dignity.  When  these  Fugitive  Verses  were  collected  with 
her  other  works,  Miss  Baillie  added  to  A  Winter's  Day 
a  group  of  lines  on  '  the  Evening  exercise,'  which  increase 
the  resemblance  to  Burns.^  The  only  other  indication 
of  her  intellectual  life  before  1798  is  her  knowledge  of  the 
importance  of  Adam  Smith,  whom  she  had  the  courage 
to  refer  to  when  Henry  Mackenzie  in  her  hearing  attacked 
Scotch  men  of  genius. 

The  first  volume  of  Plays  on  the  Passions  appeared  in 
1798.  It  was  prefaced  by  an  introductory  discourse,  in 
which  the  author  explained  her  theory  of  the  drama. 
According  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  its  tone  caused  the  critics  to 
decide  that  the  dramas  were  wi'itten  by  a  learned  man. 
This  preface  closes  with  a  frank  statement  of  her  intellectual 
equipment.     After  apologizing  for  the  lack  of  acknowl- 

1   Works,  p.  772. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  775. 
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edgment  of  help  from  the  works  of  others,  she  says :  *  I 
ani  situated  where  1  have  no  library  to  consult ;  my  reading 
through  the  whole  of  my  life  has  been  of  a  loose,  scattered, 
unmethodical  kind,  with  no  determined  direction,  and  I 
have  not  been  blessed  by  nature  with  the  advantages  of 
a  retentive  or  accurate  memory.  Do  not,  however,  imag- 
ine from  this,  I  at  all  wish  to  insinuate  that  I  ought  to  be 
acquitted  of  every  obligation  to  preceding  authors ;  and 
that  when  a  palpable  similarity  of  thought  and  expression 
is  observable  between  us,  it  is  similarity  produced  by 
accident  alone,  and  with  perfect  unconsciousness  on  my 
part.  I  am  frequently  sensible,  from  the  manner  in  which 
an  idea  arises  to  my  imagination,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  words,  also,  present  themselves  to  clothe  it  in,  that 
I  am  only  making  use  of  some  dormant  part  of  that  hoard 
of  ideas  which  the  most  indifferent  memories  lay  up,  and 
not  the  native  suggestions  of  my  own  mind.'^  The  fact 
that  this  statement  was  written  in  1798  shows  an  early 
tendency  to  analyze  her  equipment  for  dramatic  production. 
A  knowledge  of  the  past  is  perhaps  less  important  m  her 
theory  of  dramatic  writing  than  in  that  of  her  immediate 
predecessors.  Her  avowed  aim  was  to  describe  *  the 
boundless  variety  of  nature,'  instead  of  follo\ving  the  ex- 
ample of  earlier  dramatists,  through  whom  '  certain  strong 
outhnes  of  character,  certain  bold  features  of  passion, 
certain  grand  vicissitudes  and  strildng  dramatic  situations, 
have  been  repeated  from  one  generation  to  another.'  The 
indications  of  a  sound  foundation  are  most  evident  in 
her  discussion  of  tragedy.  She  adopts  the  theory  of  a 
Bacchanalian  origin  for  Greek  drama^  and  in  a  foot-note, 
added  in  her  old  age,  attributes  to  Homer  the  long  pxDems 
which  were  familiar  to  the  Greeks  before  dramatic  poetry 


^    Works,  p.   17. 
-  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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originated.  Her  treatment  of  the  protagonist  is  definitely 
Aristotelian  in  tone,^  as  is  her  idea  of  the  catharsis  resulting 
from  tragedy,  from  which  she  derives  the  serious  moral 
purpose  which  prompted  her  to  write.  Her  summary  of  the 
Greek  drama  indicates  familiarity  with  the  great  tragedies. 
She  speaks  of  the  admiration  among  the  Greeks  of  a  play 
'  in  which  their  great  men  and  heroes,  in  the  most  beautiful 
language,  complained  of  their  rigorous  fate,  but  piously 
submitted  to  the  will  of  the  gods :  .  .  .  and  in  which  whole 
scenes  frequently  passed,  without  giving  the  actors  any- 
thing to  do  but  to  speak' 2- — a  direct  reference  to  scenes  in 
such  plays  as  Oedipus,  or  The  Trojan  Women,  or  Agamemnon. 
Shakespeare's  plays  had  been  among  her  favorite  books 
from  childhood.  At  Long  Calderwood  the  family  were 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources  for  entertainment, 
and  Joanna  seems  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  reading. 
Her  nephew  says  that  during  these  years  she  became 
'  familiar  with  the  best  poets,  and  above  all  studied  Shake- 
speare with  the  greatest  enthusiasm. '^  It  is  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  very  few  references  to  Shakespeare  in  her 
theoretical  statements.  In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  miscellaneous  plays,  she  speaks  of  an  '  attachment  to 
the  drama  of  my  native  country,  at  the  head  of  which  stands 
one  whom  every  British  heart  thinks  of  with  pride.'*  In 
two  foot-notes  she  excepts  him  from  her  criticism  of  tragic 
writers.  The  first  of  these  notes  refers  to  his  fidelity  to 
nature.  '  It  appears  to  me  a  very  strong  testimony  of 
the  excellence  of  our  great  national  Dramatist,'  she  says, 
'  that  so  many  people  have  been  employed  in  finding  out 
obscure  and  refined  beauties,  in  what  appear  to  ordinary 
observation  his  very  defects.     Men,  it  may  be  said,  do  so 

^  Works,  p.   lo. 

^  Ibid.,  p.   7,  note. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  IX. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  388. 
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merely  to  show  their  own  superior  penetration  and  ingen- 
uity. But  granting  this ;  what  could  make  other  men 
listen  to  them,  and  listen  so  greedily  too,  if  it  were  not 
that  they  have  received,  from  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
pleasure  far  beyond  what  the  most  perfect  poetical  com- 
positions of  a  different  character  can  afford  ?  '^ 
The  second  note  deals  with  his  delineation  of  character : 

Shakespeare,  more  than  any  of  our  poets,  gives  peculiar  and 
appropriate  distinction  to  the  characters  of  his  tragedies.  The 
remarks  I  have  made,  in  regard  to  the  little  variety  of  character 
to  be  met  with  in  tragedy,  apply  not  to  him.  Neither  has  he, 
as  other  dramatists  generally  do,  bestowed  pains  on  the  chief 
persons  of  his  drama  only,  leaving  the  second  and  inferior  ones 
insignificant  and  spiritless.  He  never  wears  out  our  capacity 
to  feel  by  eternally  pressing  upon  it.  His  tragedies  are  agree- 
ably chequered  with  variety  of  scenes,  enriched  with  good  sense, 
nature,  and  vivacity,  which  relieve  our  minds  from  the  fatigue 
of  continued  distress. ^ 

The  influence  of  Shakespeare  is  very  evident  even  in 
her  first  volume,  and  many  lines  have  been  criticized  as 
modeled  too  closely  upon  those  in  his  plays.  Only  a  few 
instances  will  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  indicate  the 
effect  upon  her  work  of  her  study  of  Shakespeare.  In 
The  Tryal,  Harwood's  railing  against  Agnes  is  an  echo  of 
the  tone  of  Petruchio  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  and  Agnes' 
description  of  her  suitors  recalls  the  similar  scene  in  The 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Basil  contains  many  reminders ;  old 
Geoffrey,  for  example,  affronting  the  officer,  reminds  one 
of  Hotspur  in  /  Henry  IV.  Basil's  speech  to  his  mutinous 
soldiers,  and  his  use  of  the  letter,  recalls  Antony's  speech 
in  Julius  Caesar.  In  addition,  the  quarrel  between  Basil 
and  Rosinberg  follows  the  general  trend  of  that  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  the  talk  between  Frederick  and 
Rosinberg  that  between  Cassius  and  Brutus,  when  the 

*   Works,   p.   7,   note. 
^  Ibid.,  p.   18,  note. 
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conspirators  sound  Brutus'  attitude  toward  the  plot  against 
Caesar.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  likenesses  is  that 
between  the  witch-scenes  in  Macbeth  and  Ethwald. 

Her  knowledge  of  modern  tragedy  is  shown  by  her 
reference  to  the  admiration  for  the  type  of  heroes  who 

bear  with  majestic  equanimity  every  vicissitude  of  fortune; 
who  in  every  temptation  and  trial  stand  forth  in  unshaken  virtue, 
like  a  rock  buffeted  by  the  waves ;  who,  encompassed  with  the 
most  terrible  evils,  in  calm  possession  of  their  souls,  reason  upon 
the  difficulties  of  their  state ;  and,  even  upon  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, pronounce  long  eulogiums  on  virtue,  in  the  most 
eloquent  and  beautiful  language.^ 

In  connection  with  her  plan  to  write  a  companion- 
comedy  for  each  of  her  tragedies  on  the  passions,  she  makes 
an  interesting  analysis  of  comedy,  again  without  incurring 
the  odium  which  might  result  frcm  an  attack  upon  definite 
dramas.  Her  di\dsion  of  comedy,  as  generally  exemplified, 
into  four  groups,  *  satirical,  witty,  sentimental,  and  busy 
or  circumstantial '  is  not  so  original  that  we  must  decide 
it  arose  from  her  own  study.  Many  of  her  observations, 
however,  point  clearly  to  her  knowledge  of  definite  come- 
dies then  in  vogue.  Upon  Shakespeare  she  makes  no 
attack  here,  but  confines  her  disapprobation  to  modem 
writers. 

In  connection  with  Satirical  Comedy  she  says : 

These  plays  are  generally  the  work  of  men  whose  judgment 
and  acute  observation  enable  them  admirably  well  to  generalise, 
and  apply  to  classes  of  men  the  remarks  they  have  made  upon 
individuals,  yet  know  not  how  to  dress  up,  with  any  natural 
congruity,  an  imaginary  individual  in  the  attributes  they  have 
assigned  to  those  classes.  ...  It  only  affords  us  that  kind  of 
moral  instruction  which  an  essay  or  a  poem  could  as  well  have 
conveyed,  and,  though  amusing  in  the  closet,  is  but  feebly 
attractive  in  the  theatre.^ 

^   Works,  p.  8. 
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*  Two  or  three  persons  of  quick  thought,  and  whimsical 
fancy/  she  says  in  regard  to  Witty  Comedy,  *  who  perceive 
instantaneously  the  various  connections  of  every  passing 
idea,  and  the  significations,  natural  or  artificial,  which 
single  expressions  or  particular  forms  of  speech  can  possibly 
convey,  take  the  lead  through  the  whole,  and  seem  to 
cummimicate  their  own  peculiar  talent  to  every  creature 
in  the  play.'^ 

The  references  to  comedies  which  she  classes  as  Senti- 
mental are  equally  vague,  as  she  mentions  no  definite 
dramas  when  she  criticizes  the  '  embarrassments,  diffi- 
culties, and  scruples,  which,  though  sufficiently  distressing 
to  the  delicate  minds  who  entertain  them,  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  gratify  the  sympathetic  desire  we  all  feel  to  look 
into  the  heart  of  man  in  difficult  and  trying  situations.'^ 
Her  greatest  emphasis  is  laid  upon  Busy  Comedy,  and  here 
she  goes  into  much  detail  in  her  reference  to '  that  ambushed 
bush-fighting  amongst  closets,  screens,  chests,  easy-chairs, 
and  toilet-tables. '1 

But  had  she  read  these  plays  of  the  previous  dramatic 
era  ?  Her  intense  feeling  against  them  leads  us  to  the 
belief  that  she  had  not  only  read  than,  but  had  seen  some 
of  them  produced.  She  says,  for  example,  that  Witty 
Comedy  *  pleases  when  we  read,  more  than  when  we  see 
t  represented ;  and  pleases  still  more  when  we  take  it  up 
by  accident,  and  read  but  a  scene  at  a  time.'^  There  is  no 
assurance  that  she  had  been  able  before  the  writing  ol  this 
discourse  to  satisfy  propriety,  and  yet  attend  the  dramatic 
productions  then  being  given  in  Hampstead ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  beheve  that  a  woman  of  her  determination  had  failed 
entirely  to  satisfy  this  desire.  ^ 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  series  of  Plays  on  the 

^  Works,  p.   12. 
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Passions,  she  must  be  considered  as  a  mature  woman,  whose 
knowledge  was  as  complete  as  it  ever  would  be.  In  her 
metrical  legend  on  Lady  Griseld  Baillie,  she  explains 
briefly  the  position  of  the  Brownie  in  Scotch  folk-lore,  and 
ends  by  saying,  '  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the  reader, 
want  of  learning  prevents  me  from  tracing  the  matter 
further.'^  Similar  statements  in  other  places  are  so  na- 
turally and  easily  made  as  to  free  her  from  all  charges  of 
affectation.     In  1841  a  critic  in  the  Quarterly  Review  said : 

Unversed  in  the  ancient  languages  and  literatures,  by  no 
means  accomplished  in  those  of  her  own  age,  or  even  her  own 
country,  this  remarkable  woman  owed  it  partly  to  the  simpli- 
city of  a  Scotch  education,  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  better 
portions  of  Burns'  poetry,  but  chiefly  to  the  spontaneous  action 
of  her  own  forceful  genius,  that  she  was  able  at  once,  and  appar- 
ently without  effort,  to  come  forth  the  mistress  of  a  masculine 
style  of  thought  and  diction ....  which  at  the  time  contributed 
most  beneficially  to  the  already  commenced  reformation  of  the 
literary  principles  of  the  country. 

In  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  contemporary  poetry 
edited  in  1823,  she  asks  the  contributors  to  remember  that, 
in  submitting  their  poems  to  an  editor  without  classical 
learning,  and  one  who  never  has  written  correctly,  they 
have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  be  injured. 

The  only  hints  that  she  possessed  any  knowledge  of 
Latin  are  contained  in  the  anecdote  of  her  translation  of 
her  brother's  Latin  lesson  into  English  verse,  in  a  casual 
statement  as  to  the  skill  of  Livy  as  a  historian,  and  in  short 
quotations  from  Horace  and  Persius  used  as  foot-notes. 
Wlien  it  comes,  however,  to  a  question  of  her  knowledge  of 
classical  literature,  the  statement  of  the  critic  seems  some- 
what sweeping.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  shown  in 
her  Introductory  Discourse,  there  should  be  cited  several 
references  in  her  dramas  to  classical  subjects.     She  was 

^   Works,  p.   7=; I. 
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familiar  with  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  and  refers 
to  Horace  and  to  Persius.  She  also  mentions  Bacchus, 
Mercury,  Pegasus,  Achilles,  Proteus,  Bacchants,  and  the 
siege  of  Troy. 

Her  dramas  are  noticeably  free  from  foreign  characters, 
and  from  phrases  from  the  modem  languages.  In  The 
Alienated  Manor  appears  a  German  philosopher  by  the 
name  of  Smitchenstault.  His  English  is  a  curious  combi- 
nation of  dialects,  in  some  phrases  adopting  German 
word-order,  but  usually  sounding  toe  much  confused  to 
resemble  any  language.  *  Hear  you  me :  my  name  is 
Smitchenstault.  Hear  you  me.  De  sublime  vertue  is  de 
grand,  de  only  vertue.  I  prove  you  dis. — ^Now  we  shall 
say,  here  is  de  good-tempered  man  ;  he  not  quarel,  he  not 
fret,  he  disturb  no  body.  Very  well ;  let  him  live  de  next 
door  to  me:  but  what  all  dat  mean?'^  Manhaunslet,  a 
German  servant  in  Enthusiasm,  speaks  much  the  same  type 
of  broken  English.  In  the  Election,  however,  Bescatti, 
the  Italian  master,  uses  an  almost  identical  dialect,  so  far 
as  one  can  tell  from  the  spelling.  *  I  make  no  doubt  dat  in 
reality  dey  are  the  cows,  alto  in  appearance  dey  are  de 
sheep,'  he  says.^  There  is  no  s^^^tematic  following  ot 
German  word-order.  Smitchenstault  uses  the  imperative 
word-order  idiomatically  in  "  Hear  you  me ;  "  but  he  also 
says  "  he  not  love  wine,'  and  Manhaunslet  uses  the  negative 
similarly  in  '  Do  not  know.'  In  both  cases,  verbs  appear 
in  the  Enghsh  and  not  in  the  German  order,  as  in  '  let  him 
build  my  house,  let  him  make  my  shoe,'  and  '  When  in  one 
moment  de  large  inn  house  burst  into  flame,  and  somebod}^ 
wid  two  long  arms  trowed  de  child  out  from  window,  which 
I  did  catch  in  my  gaberdine.'  There  are  no  German  quo- 
tations or  expressions  used  even  in  the  drinking-scene  in 
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Rayner.  The  description  by  Sir  Level  Clump  of  his  efforts 
at  landscape-gardening  in  The  Alienated  Manor  agrees 
closely  in  thought  with  Solomon's  in  Kotzebue's  Stranger, 
with  which  she  may  have  been  famihar  at  this  time.^ 

The  use  of  German  scenes,  also,  is  so  slight  as  to  seem 
inconclusive.  Germany  is  the  scene  of  both  De  Monfort 
and  Rayner,  but  the  action  of  De  Monfort  is  as  suitable  to 
any  Catholic  country  as  to  ancient  Germany.  In  the 
preface  to  the  first  volume  of  miscellaneous  plays,  she 
says  in  regard  to  Rayner : 

A  play,  with  the  scene  laid  in  Germany,  and  opening  with  a 
noisy  meeting  of  midnight  robbers  over  their  wine,  will,  I  believe, 
suggest  to  my  readers  certain  sources  from  which  he  will  suppose 
my  ideas  must  have  certainly  been  taken.  Will  he  give  me 
perfect  credit  when  I  assure  him,  at  the  time  this  play  was  written, 
I  had  not  only  never  read  any  German  plays,  but  was  even  ignorant 
that  such  things  as  German  plays  of  any  reputation  existed  ?  '^ 

There  is  still  less  evidence  in  regard  to  her  knowledge  of 
French.  The  action  of  The  Siege  takes  place  in  the  French 
confines  of  Germany,  but  there  are  no  foreign  phrases  used, 
nor  is  there  anything  in  the  action  peculiar  to  the  country. 
A  few  French  words  occur,  but  the  use  of  esprit  de  corps, 
eclat,  and  hon  mot  is  so  common  that  their  appearance  does 
not  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  Her  only  use 
of  material  from  French  literature  is  a  reference  to  Le  Sage 
in  the  Introductory  Discourse.  In  describing  human  curi- 
osity she  says :  '  To  lift  up  the  roof  of  his  dungeon,  hke 
the  Diahle  hoiteux,  and  look  upon  a  criminal  the  night  before 
he  suffers  .  .  .  would  present  an  object  to  the  mind  of  every 
person,  not  withheld  from  it  by  great  timidity  of  character, 
more  powerfully  attractive  than  almost  any  other. '^    In  a 

^  Works,  pp.  337,  354.     Inchbald,  Vol.  24,  Stranger,  p.  30. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  389.     She  must  have  known  by  1804,  it  seems,  Schiller's 

Die  Rduber. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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foot-note  in  the  Collection  of  Poems,  she  quotes  in  French 
a  single  line  from  Boileau.^ 

There  are  many  indications  that  history  formed  the  major 
part  of  her  reading.  In  her  preface  to  the  miscellaneous 
plays  of  1805,  she  explains  her  idea  of  the  use  of  history. 
*  It  appears  to  me,'  she  says,  '  that,  in  taking  the  subject 
of  a  poem  or  play  from  real  story,  we  are  not  warranted, 
even  by  the  prerogatives  of  hardship,  to  assign  imaginary 
causes  to  great  public  events.  We  may  accompany  those 
events  with  imaginary  characters  and  circumstances  of 
no  great  importance,  that  alter  them  no  more  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  than  the  garniture  with  which  a  painter  deco- 
rates the  barrenness  of  some  well-known  rock  or  mountain. '^ 
It  should  be  noted  that  she  based  only  one  of  her  plays 
upon  history — Constantine  Paleologus.  She  says  that  as 
she  was  reading  Gibbon's  account  of  the  siege  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Turks,  the  subject  '  pressed  itself  '  upon  her, 
and  *  would  be  written  upon.  '^  The  character  of  Constantine 
affected  her  so  deepty  that  she  wished  to  write  upon  the 
ties  which  bound  his  few  faithful  followers  to  him,  but, 
as  some  further  element  was  necessary  if  ordinary  spectators 
were  to  be  interested,  she  added  the  imaginary  character 
of  Valeria.  The  temptation  to  make  a  romantic  passion 
for  Valeria  the  cause  of  Mahomet's  attack  upon  the  city 
was  strong,  as  it  would  *  have  made  this  play  appear  to 
them  more  like  what  a  play  ought  to  be ;  but  I  must  then 
have  done  what  I  consider  as  wrong, '^  she  says.  Mahomet, 
Justiniani,  and  Constantine  are  the  only  historical  charac- 
ters. In  this  connection  it  should  be  recalled  that  she 
refused  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  Fall  of  Darius,  on  the 
ground  that  she  preferred  a  '  more  private  and  domestic 

^  Collection  of  Poems,  p.   146. 
^  Works,  pp.  390-1. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  390. 
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story  than  that  of  Darius,  which  appears  to  me  only  fitted 
for  the  splendour  of  a  large  theatre/ 

Many  references  indicate  her  interest  in  the  history  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Henry's  History  of  England 
depicts  the  religious  Hfe  in  Mercia  near  the  end  of  the 
Heptarchy  in  such  dark  colors  as,  she  thinks,  to  justify 
her  picture  in  Ethwald}  She  makes  no  claims  to  historical 
accuracy  here,  but  exhibits  a  life  consistent  with  what  is 
known  of  that  confused  period.  In  this  preface,  she  lays 
herself  open  to  the  charge  of  lack  of  intellectual  thorough- 
ness, since  she  deHberately  chooses  a  period  '  full  of  internal 
discord,  usurpation,  and  change ;  the  history  of  which  is 
too  perplexed  and  too  little  connected  with  any  very  im- 
portant or  striking  event  in  the  affairs  of  men,  to  be  fa- 
miliarly known.  ...  I  have,  therefore,'  she  says,  *  thought 
that  I  might  here,  without  offence,  fix  my  story. '^ 

Of  Holinshed's  Chronicles  she  made  some  use,  as  she 
quotes  from  it  at  length  in  her  notes  to  the  Metrical  Legend 
on  William  Wallace.  These  references,  however,  are 
confined  to  a  few  pages  of  the  text,  and  there  are  no  indi- 
cations that  she  knew  more  of  it.^  .Our  opinion  of  her 
scholarship  rises  somewhat  when  we  learn  that,  of  the 
authorities  on  Wallace  that  are  specially  endorsed  by  the 
Scottish  Text  Society,  she  had  carefully  consulted  two — 
Holinshed's  Chronicle  and  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland. 
Besides  these  strictly  historical  sources,  she  used  Barbour's 
Bruce,  Wintoun's  Chronicle,  Miss  Halford's  Wallace  and 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  Miss  Porter's  Scottish  Chiefs,  and,  most 
of  all,  the  poem  of  Harry  the  Minstrel.  She  also  casually 
mentions  Blair  as  one  of  her  authorities,  probably  because 
she  knew  Blind  Harry  in  his  qdition.     Her  version  of 


^  Works,  p.   153,  note. 

2  Ibid.,  p.   105. 

3  Ibid.,  pp.  713,  717,  721,  724,  727,  728. 
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Holinshed  is  modern,  but  Wintoun  and  Barbour  she  quotes 
in  the  original,  and  Blind  Harry  in  a  partially  modernized 
form. 

In  her  metrical  legend  dealing  with  Lady  Griseld  Baillie, 
she  uses  primarily  as  her  authority  Lady  Murray's  account 
of  the  trial,  and  Wodrow's  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  the  appendix  and  foot-notes,  she 
quotes  extensively  from  her  authorities.  In  the  preface, 
she  tells  us  that  Mr.  Rose's  answer  to  Fox's  History  of 
James  II  aroused  her  interest  in  Lady  Griseld,  and  that  she 
consulted  the  original  manuscript  in  charge  of  the  Keeper 
of  Registers  in  Edinburgh.  She  refers  also  to  Laing's 
History  of  Scotland,  and  to  Hume's  History  of  England. 
In  the  Collection  of  Poems,  she  uses  Prince's  Worthies  of 
Devon  as  an  authority.  Her  interest  in  Robin  Hood  lite- 
rature is  indicated  in  several  places.  In  The  Traveller 
by  Night  in  November,  she  describes  the  road  which 

Seems  now  to^ind  through  tangled  wood, 
Or  forest  wild,  where  Robin  Hood, 
With  all  his  outlaws  stout  and  bold. 
In  olden  days  his  reign  might  hold. 

In  Rayner  she  has  introduced  a  disconnected  episode,  which, 
she  says,  *  is  a  fancy  come  into  my  head  from  hearing 
stories  in  my  childhood  of  Rob  Roy,  our  Robin  Hood  of 
Scotland.' 

Her  historical  reading  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
England  and  Scotland.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  history  is 
sh own  by  the  foot-notes  in  the  Collection  of  Poems.  Planta's 
History  of  Switzerland,  she  says,  records  a  pestilence  similar 
to  that  in  The  Dream,  and  in  Miss  Plumtre's  Residence  in 
France  she  found  the  account  of  a  death  from  fright  similar 
to  that  of  Osterloo.  '  I  wished  to  have  found  some  event 
in  the  real  history  of  Ceylon,'  she  says  in  the  preface  to 
The  Bride,   '  that  might  have  served  as  a  foundation  for 
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my  drama ;  but  not  proving  successful  in  my  search,  which, 
circumstanced  as  I  am,  could  not  but  be  very  imperfect,  I 
have  of  necessity  had  recourse  to  imagination.'^  One  of 
her  metrical  legends  deals  with  Christopher  Columbus,  and 
here,  too,  she  is  very  careful  to  state  her  authority.  In  the 
foot-notes  and  the  appendix  she  quotes  long  passages  from 
Robertson's  History  of  America,  and  from  Herrera's  History 
of  America,  which  she  read  in  Stevens'  translation.  These 
two  sources  she  has  woven  together  very  cleverly,  so  as  to 
produce  one  of  the  best  of  her  legends.  In  her  old  age, 
Sir  John  Malcolm's  Central  India  moved  her  so  deeply  that 
she  added  the  poem  Ahalya  Baee  to  her  Hst. 

Miss  BailHe  seems  to  have  inherited  from  her  father  an 
interest  in  philosophy  and  theology,  which  remained  with 
her  throughout  her  hfe.  It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  a 
person  '  so  unlearned '  as  she,  quoting  Stewart's  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind  in  regard  to  Hume.^ 
Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,^  on  the  other  hand,  seems  a  per- 
fectly normal  book  for  her  to  know,  as  are  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark's  Sermon  on  The  Power  and  Wisdom  of  the  Gospels,^ 
Paley's  Sermons  on  Hebrews,  Sherlock's  Sermons  on  Phi- 
lippians;'  and  Professor  Norton's  *  woik  on  the  genuineness 
of  the  Gospels.'^  Between  1824  and  1838  she  carried  on 
an  intellectual  correspondence  with  Channing.  On  June  2, 
1828,  she  wrote  him  concerning  his  discourse  on  the  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  which  she  hked,  and  in  1834  she  was 
still  discussing  his  writings  with  him.  In  1824  she  asked 
his  opinion  of  Moore's  theory  that  a  genius  is  unfitted  for 
friendship  or  domestic  life. 

1   Works,  p.  666. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  509. 
■^  Ihid.,  p.  528. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  510. 

^  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  p.  96,  note. 

*  Original  letter  in  Harvard  Library. 
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A  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  daughter  of  James  Baillie,  who  received  her  early 
instruction  directly  from  him.  Joanna's  attitude  toward 
careful  study  of  it  is  stated  very  clearly  in  the  preface  to 
The  Bride.  There  she  speaks  of  '  our  sacred  Scripture  which 
we  call  the  Gospels;  containing  His  history,  and  written 
by  men  who  were  His  immediate  followers  and  disciples, 
being  eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  all  that  they  relate  ;  and  let 
no  peculiar  opinions  or  creeds  of  different  classes  of  Christi- 
ans ever  interfere  with  what  you  there  perceive  plainly  and 
generally  taught.  It  was  given  for  the  instruction  of  the 
simple  and  imleamed ;  as  such  receive  it.'  She  took  her 
own  advice  in  preparing  the  pamphlet  on  the  Nature  and 
Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  which  she  collected  all  the  im- 
portant statements  on  the  subject  that  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  As  a  result,  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  in  his 
Journal,  *  she  has  published  a  number  of  texts  on  which 
she  conceives  the  controversy  to  rest,  but  it  escapes  her  that 
she  can  only  quote  them  through  translation.  I  am  sorry 
this  gifted  woman  is  hardly  doing  herself  justice,  and  doing 
what  is  not  required  at  her  hand.' 

Biblical  references  and  influences  are  to  be  found  every- 
where throughout  her  dramas.  The  more  evident  ones 
include  the  following : 

Now  behold  the  unnumber'd  host 
Of  marshall'd  pillars  on  fair  Ireland's  coast, 
Phalanx  on  phalanx  rang'd  with  sidelong  bend. 
Or  broken  ranks  that  to  the  main  descend, 
Like  Pharaoh's  army,  on  the  Red-sea  shore. 
Which  deep  and  deeper  went  to  rise  no  more.^ 

But  there's  a  law  above  all  human  bonds. 
Which  damps  the  eager  beating  of  my  heart, 
And  says,  '  do  thou  no  murder.'^ 

^  Collection  of  Poems,  p.  262. 
^  Works,  p.  394. 
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I  know  right  well 
The  darkest,  fellest  wrongs  have  been  forgiven 
Seventy  times  o'er  from  blessed  heav'nly  love> 

Which  human  eye  hath  ne'er  beheld,  nor  mind 
To  human  body  linked,  hath  e'er  conceiv'd.^ 

Where  our  brave  hands,  instead  of  sword  and  spear. 
The  pruning  knife  and  shepherd's  staff  must  grasp. ^ 

Well,  let  them  know,  some  more  convenient  season 
I'll  think  of  this.'* 

Many  other  references  might  be  given  of  a  similar  nature, 
but  these  are  typical  of  the  entire  list.^  In  her  volume 
of  Fugitive  Verses  appears  a  section  of  Verses  on  Sacred 
Subjects.  Among  them  are  poems  with  Biblical  titles, 
St.  Matthew,  v,  9,  St.  Luke,  xviii,  16,  St.  Luke,  vii,  12, 
St.  John,  xxi,  i,  Job,  xiii,  25,  Fsalm  14J,  and  Psalm  93. 

It  is  natural  to  expect  from  any  writer  a  familiarity  with 
the  hterature  of  her  day.  As  Scott  was  Miss  Baillie's 
closest  friend,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  many  references  to 
his  work.  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  she  finished  reading 
shortly  before  she  met  Walter  Scott  in  1806.  Before 
January  10, 1813,  Scott  had  sent  her  a  copy  of  Rokeby,^  from 
which  she  quoted  in  a  foot-note  to  Christopher  Columbus. 

In  the  biography  which  prefaced  the  edition  of  1851, 
the  following  story  is  told  in  regard  to  the  greatest  tribute 
ever  paid  to  her  genius  :  *  During  the  stay  of  the  sisters  in 
Scotland,  Scott's  spirit-stirring  and  immortal  poem  of 
Marmion  first  appeared ;  and  Joanna  .  .  .  was  reading  to 
a  circle  of  friends  for  the  first  time  this  signal  triumph  of 
his  genius.     She  came  suddenly  upon  the  following  lines : 

1  Works,  p.  88. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  187. 
^  Ibid.,  p.   172. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  26. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  7,  186,  187,  293.  390,  834.  835,  839. 

*  Lockhart  2.  309. 
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Or,  if  to  touch  such  chord  be  thine, 
Restore  the  ancient  tragic  line. 
And  emulate  the  notes  that  rung 
From  the  wild  harp,  that  silent  hung 
By  silver  Avon's  hoi}'-  shore. 
Till  twice  an  hundred  years  roU'd  o'er : 
When  she,  the  bold  enchantress,  came 
With  fearless  hand  and  heart  on  flame ! 
From  the  pale  willow  snatch'd  the  treasure, 
And  swept  it  with  a  kindred  measure. 
Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love. 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  again. 

'Deeply  as  Joanna  must  have  felt,  from  a  source  which 
she  prized  above  all  others,  a  tribute  of  such  beauty  and 
power,  which  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  fame  of  the 
most  eminent,  she  read  the  passage  firmly  to  the  end ;  and 
only  displayed  a  want  of  self-command  when  the  emotion 
of  a  friend  who  was  present  became  uncontrollable/^  The 
House  of  Aspen  she  read  with  '  high  gratification  '  in  1808, 
while  she  was  in  Edinburgh.^  In  1815  he  sent  her  his 
pamphlet  on  Waterloo,  of  which  she  wrote  him  her  approv- 
al. ^  Witchcraft  was  suggested  to  her  by  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  of  which  she  says,  '  Soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  that  powerful  and  pathetic  novel,  I  mentioned 
my  thoughts  upon  the  subject  to  Sir  W.  Scott.'*  A  foot- 
note to  her  collection  of  poems  refers  to  The  Antiquary.^ 

In  addition  to  Scott's  novels,  she  and  her  sister  Agnes 
read  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  as  they  appeared.^ 
From  one  of  Dr.  Moore's  novels  she  took  a  character  in 


i  Works,  pp.  xiv-xv. 

^  Familiar  Letters  i.   104-6. 

•■*  Lockhart  3.  79. 

*  Works,  p.  613. 

5  Collection  of  Poems,  p.  271 

•  Somerville,  pp.  263-4. 
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Constantine  Paleologus,  and  she  refers  to  Miss  Edgeworth's 
Castle  Rackrent  and  Ennui,  and  to  Don  Quixote.  Hogg's 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck  she  calls  an  '  ingenious  tale.' 

There  is  unfortunately  little  indication  of  her  attitude 
toward  the  poets.  Milton  and  Homer  she  accounts  the 
greatest  poets  except  Scott. ^  Milton  influenced  her  ex- 
pressions more  than  any  other  English  poet.  In  Ethwald 
she  says, 

How  like  a  ship  with  all  her  goodly  sails 
Spread  to  the  sun,  the  haughty  princess  moves.- 

and  the  foot-note  states,  *  Probably  I  have  received  this 
idea  from  Samson  Agonistes,  where  Dahlah  is  compared  to 
a  stately  ship  of  Taisus  "  with  all  her  bravery  on,  and 
tackle  trim,"  etc'  In  explaining  the  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  brownies,  she  mentions  the  Lubber  Fiend  as 
appearing  in  Milton,  and  thus  shows  her  accui  ate  knowledge 
of  L' Allegro.^  She  had  a  *  non-feeling  for  Lycidas,'  because 
she  was  *  dry  and  Scotchy.'  Sara  Coleiidge  continues,  *  her 
criticisms  are  so  surprisingly  narrow  and  jejune,  and  show 
so  slight  an  acquaintance  with  fine  literature  in  general.' 
Such  quotations  as  the  following  point  unmistakably  to 
Paradise  Lost: 

An  honour'd  sword 
Like  that  which  at  the  gate  of  Paradise 
From  steps  profane  the  blessed  region  guard.'* 

And  again : 

Around  the  chief  of  hell  such  legions  throng'd. 
To  bring  back  curse  and  discord  on  creation.* 

'   Works,  p.  793. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  147. 
■'  Ibid.,  p.  751. 

*  Sara  Coleridge,  Memoir  and  Letters,  p.  71. 

*  Works,  p.  241. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
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Basil's  great  speech,  however,  is  more  difficult  to  place : 

I  can  bear  scorpions'  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire. 
In  frozen  gulfs  of  cold  eternal  lie. 
Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracts  of  endless  void. 
But  cannot  live  in  shame.^ 

These  details  correspond  less  exactly  to  Milton's  hell  than 
to  Dante's ;  she  may  have  known  the  Inferno  in  translation. 

Some  idea  of  her  attitude  towards  contemporary  English 
poets  may  be  gained  from  the  list  of  those  to  whom  she 
appealed  for  contributions  to  the  Collection  of  Poems  in 
1823.  The  list  includes  Scott,  Southey,  Wordsworth, 
Campbell,  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Milman,  Sotheby,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld,  Mrs.  John  Hunter,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Anna  Maria  Porter, 
Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  and  Miss  Holford.  In  her  old  age 
she  spent  a  quiet  evening  with  John  Dix,  who  says :  '  She 
spoke  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
both  as  a  man,  and  a  writer,  and  expressed  her  opinion 
that  take  him  all  together  his  equal  has  never  Hved.  Words- 
worth, too,  was  a  prime  favorite ;  but  she  seemed  to  have 
little  liking  for  Shelley,  though  she  spoke  of  him  without 
severity.  Of  her  own  productions  she  said  not  a  word 
during  the  evening. '^ 

Something  has  already  been  said  concerning  her  estimate 
of  Byron,  the  man ;  her  opinion  of  him  as  a  poet  was 
equally  scathing,  as  we  have  seen  above.^  Scott  urged 
her  to  read  Childe  Harold,  which  he  declares  is  a  '  very 
clever  poem,  but  gives  no  good  symptom  of  the  writer's 
heart  or  morals.^' 

There  are  several  references  to  minor  poets.  Mrs. 
Hemans'  poems    she    knew,^     and  those  of  Miss  Fan- 

1  Works,  p.  45;  cf.  Inferno  V,  VI,  XIV,  XXIV. 
'  Dix,  pp.  345-353- 

3    Cf.    p.    40. 

*■  Lockhart  2.  265. 
•^   Works,  p.   707,  note. 
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shaw^;  she  approved  so  highly  of  Struthers'  Poor  Man's 
Sabbath,  that  she  persuaded  Scott  to  arrange  for  its  publi- 
cation. ^ 

There  are  few  references  to  dramatic  literature.  She 
speaks  of  the  characterization  of  Hamlet  and  Othello  as 
too  difficult  for  a  boy  such  as  Young  Roscius,^  and  de- 
scribes with  delight  Mrs.  Siddons'  reading  of  comedy  parts 
from  Shakespeare.*  She  went  with  friends  to  the  premiere 
of  Talfourd's  lon,^  and  was  present  at  the  first  production 
of  Fashionable  Friends  at  Strawberry  Hill.^  Mr.  Milman's 
drama.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  she  called  beautiful,  and  the 
similarity  of  title  made  her  feel  '  some  degree  of  scruple  ' 
about  retaining  her  original  title  of  The  Martyr. '^  For  one 
of  Mrs.  Hemans'  dramas  she  interceded  with  Scott.^  She 
praises  Mrs.  Jameson's  translations  of  the  plays  of  the 
Princess  of  Saxony,^  and  thanks  Miss  Ferrier  for  a  copy 
of  Destiny,  whose  characters  she  analyzes.  ^^ 

A  few  miscellaneous  leferences  complete  our  list  of 
definite  books.  She  seems  to  have  known  something  of 
science.  Her  dramas  contain  many  indications  of  medical 
knowledge,  which  she  undoubtedly  acquired  from  her 
brother. ^1  She  wrote  to  Rogers :  '  I  have  read  Sir  John 
Herschell's  book  twice,  or  rather  three  times  over,  have 
been  the  better  for  it  both  in  understanding  and  heart, 

1  Lockhart  4,   124. 
•^  Ibid.  2.  59. 

^  Works,  p.  551.  'Young  Roscius  '  was  Willam  Henry  West 
Betty  (i 791-1874)  he  played  the  part  of  Hamlet  at  the  age  of  twelve. 

*  Collection  of  Poems,  p.   151. 
^  Channing  2.  353. 

«  Cf.  p.  9. 

^   Works,  p.  512. 

^  Lockhart  4.   167. 

*  Erskine,  p.  215. 

^**  Ferrier,  Memoir  and  Correspondence,  p.  227. 

^*   Works,  pp.  47,  92,  98,  276;  Collection  of  Poems,  p.  227. 
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and  mean  to  read  paits  of  it  again  ere  long ;  you  will  not 
repent  having  bestowed  it  upon  me.'^  In  her  Address  to 
a  Steam-Vessel  occur  the  lines. 

Watt,  who  in  heraldry  of  science  ranks 
With  those  to  whom  men  owe  high  meed  of  thanks. 
And  shall  not  be  forgotten,  ev'n  when  Fame 
Graves  on  her  annals  Davy's  splendid  name  !^ 

Of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  she  never  approved.^  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  in  Canada 
she  mentions  to  Channing^  and  Mrs.  Dodd's  An  Autumn 
near  the  Rhine  she  calls  *  a  very  entertaining  publication.'^ 
Shortly  after  her  death  John  Dix  published  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  which,  with  its  sympathetic  personal  touch, 
is  a  fitting  close  to  this  chapter : 

Some  years  ago,  I  spent  the  summer  months  on,  as  Words- 
worth calls  it,  Hampstead's  breezy  heath,  and  whilst  there,  I 
received  from  a  literary  friend  a  poem  on  Windermere,  with  a 
request  that  I  would,  when  I  had  perused  it,  hand  it  to  Mrs. 
Joanna  Baillie,  as  there  were  in  the  poem  references  to  the  Bard 
of  Rydal,  and  to  herself,  which  he  thought  would  gratify  her. 

Accordingly  as  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  poetess,  I  enclosed  the  volume,  with  my  friend's 
note,  in  a  parcel,  and  was  on  my  way  to  Holly-bush  Hill,  the  place 
of  the  poetess's  residence,  intending  to  leave  it  as  I  passed,  when 
I  stepped  into  a  Circulating  Library  of  the  village,  for  the  sake 
of  reading  the  morning  papers. 

I  had  not  been  there  long  when  a  customer  entered.  It  was 
on  old  gentlewoman,  accompanied  by  a  little  serving  maid  carry- 
ing a  basket.  Addressing  the  man  behind  the  counter,  the  lady 
inquired  whether  the  Poetesses  of  England,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  she  had  ordered,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  see,  had 
arrived.     The  volume  was  enveloped  in  paper,  which  she  imme- 

'  Clay  den  3.   77. 

^  Collection  of  Poems,  p.  263. 

•'  Harriet  Martineau's  Autobiography  2.   317. 

*  Channing  Memoirs  2.  263. 

•'  Collection  of  Poems,  p.   25. 
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diately,  and  I  thought  somewhat  anxiously,  removed.  Sitting 
down,  she  put  on  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  until  she  came  to  an  apparently  sought-for  portion 
of  it.  As  she  read,  her  countenance  brightened  as  though  she  was 
pleased  with  what  met  her  eye.  I  did  not  recognize  her.  When 
she  departed,  the  librarian  informed  me  it  was  Miss  Baillie,  or 
Mrs.  Baillie,  as  she  was  called  by  the  Hampstead  people.^ 

The  Athenaeum  said  of  her :  *  Out  of  the  fulness  of  a 
true  heart  her  works  have  been  written,  rather  than 
from  any  vast  or  precious  store  of  book-learning :  never 
indeed  were  a  set  of  high  heroic  poems  so  devoid  of  every 
trace  of  research  and  allusion  as  her  dramas. '^  Might 
it  not  be  a  fairer  statement  to  attribute  her  writings  to  a 
heart  filled  with  a  store  of  knowledge  of  mankind,  gained 
partly  through  a  keen  imagination,  and  partly  by  read- 
ing ?  If  such  an  education  produced  such  a  woman, 
Joanna  BaiUie  may  be  accepted  as  an  exemplification 
of  her  theory  of  the  educational  rights  of  women. 

1  Dix,  pp.  345-352. 

-  Athencsum,   Jan.  23,   1841,  p.  69. 


CHAPTER  III 

DRAMATIC   THEORY. 

Some  months  after  Joanna  Baillie  had  completed  the 
three  plays  -included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Plays  on 
the  Passions,  she  wrote  an  Introductory  Discourse  as 
preface  to  the  volume.  In  it  she  explained  at  length 
her  dramatic  theory,  and  outhned  the  task  that  she  had 
set  for  herself.  As  her  work  developed,  she  added 
details  in  later  prefaces,  but"  did  not  modify  her  belief 
in  any  essential  matters.  As  a  basis  for  an  estimate  of 
her  dramatic  works,  the  following  resume  of  her  theory 
is  given : 

Curiosity  and  its  results. 

From  that  strong  sympathy  which  most  creatures, 
but  the  human  above  all,  feel  for  others  of  their  kind, 
nothing  has  become  so  much  an  object  of  man's  curiosity 
as  man  himself.  The  child  learns  about  human  beings 
by  studying  those  around  him ;  in  the  same  manner, 
grown  people  spend  much  time  in  observing  the  dress 
and  manner  of  those  about  them. 

From  this  universal  interest  may  spring  two  results : 
'  the  rich  vein  of  the  satirist  and  the  wit,'  and  the  type 
of  conversation  which  degenerates  *  into  trivial  and 
mischievous  tatling.'  The  habit  of  observation  is 
usually  restricted  to  externals,  as  to  recount  superficial 
impressions  requires  less  reasoning  power  than  would 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  character-analysis.  >  In  our 
ordinary  intercourse  with  society,  this  curiosity  is  exer- 
cised upon  men  under  the  common  occurrences  of  life 
in  which  *  the  whimsical  and  ludicrous  will  strike  us  most 
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forcibly/  and  which  gives  rise  to  the  genuinely  comic  in 
every  type  of  literature.  If  the  same  power  is  exercised 
upon  *  extraordinary  situations  of  difficulty  and  distress/ 
a  genuine  tragic  interest  will  be  aroused. 

The  desire  to  see  a  man  put  forth  all  his  strength  to 
resist  adversity,  or  bodily  suffering,  or  natural  emotion, 
is  powerful  and  universal.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
desire  for  revenge ;  to  it,  also,  may  be  traced  that  fear 
which  leads  us  to  dread  direct  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  spririts.  '  No  man  wishes  to  see  the  Ghost 
himself,  which  would  certainly  procure  him  the  best 
information  on  the  subject,  but  every  man  wishes  to  see 
one  who  believes  that  he  sees  it,  in  all  the  agitation  and 
wildness  of  that  species  of  terror.'  Our  interest  is  equally 
keen  when  the  evil  with  which  he  contends  is  in  his  own 
breast,  and  no  outward  circumstance  awakens  our  pity. 
We  are  deeply  affected  by  the  sight  of  a  man  struggling 
in  this  way  against  emotions  which  we  also  have  experi- 
enced in  some  degree ;  we  watch  eagerly  for  signs  of 
fear  or  anger. 

This  divinely  implanted  curiosity  is  our  best  and  most 
powerful  instructor.  By  it  we  are  taught  the  proprieties 
and  decencies  of  ordinary  life,  and  are  prepared  for 
distressing  and  difficult  situations Unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  malevolent  passions,  we  cannot  well  exercise 
it  without  becoming  more  just,  more  merciful,  and  more 
compassionate.  This  S57mpathy  fits  a  man  for  inter- 
esting and  instructive  writing ;  the  man  who  has  sym- 
pathy with  others  will  make  a  permanent  impression 
upon  us. 

This  sympathetic  curiosity  is  essential  for  success  in 
all  branches  of  literature.  In  history,  the  writer  depends 
upon  this  human  touch  for  the  permanence  of  his  effect. 
Without  it,  battles  and  reforms  do  not  remain  in  our 
memory;  with  it,  all  is  animated.     In  philosophy,  the 
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skilful  author  dwells  largely  upon  the  justice  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  but  he  makes  his  point  quickly  intelligible  by 
illustrations  drawn  from  nature,  and  from  the  habits, 
the  manners,  and  the  characters  of  men.  *  An  argument 
supported  with  vivid  and  interesting  illustration  will 
long  be  remembered,  when  many  equally  important  and 
clear  are  forgotten ;  and  a  work  where  many  such  occur, 
will  be  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  generality  of 
men,  than  one,  its  superior,  perhaps,  in  acuteness,  per- 
spicuity, and  good  sense.' 

The  romance,  the  tale,  and  the  novel  supplement  the 
historian's  picture  of  man  in  pubHc  life.  In  them  much 
that  was  absurd,  and  unnatural,  and  horrible  was  offered 
to  us,  and  was  accepted  temporarily.  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  '  into  whatever  scenes  the  novelist  may  conduct  us, 
what  objects  soever  he  may  present  to  our  view,  still 
is  our  attention  most  sensibly  awake  to  every  touch 
faithful  to  nature ;  still  are  we  upon  the  watch  for  every 
thing  that  speaks  to  us  of  ourselves.' 

In  epic  and  pastoral  poetry  we  are  often  so  attracted 
by  the  loftiness  and  refinement,  the  decoration  and 
ornament,  that  we  are  tempted  to  forget  what  kind  of 
beings  we  are.  But  '  let  one  simple  trait  of  the  human 
heart,  one  expression  of  passion,  genuine  and  true  to 
nature,  be  introduced,  and  it  will  stand  forth  alone  in  the 
boldness  of  reality,  whilst  the  false  and  unnatural  around 
it  fade  away  upon  every  side.'  The  greatest  pleasure 
we  gain  from  poetry  arises  from  our  sympathetic  interest 
in  others.  '  Were  the  grandest  scenes  which  can  enter 
into  the  imagination  of  man,  presented  to  our  view,  and  all 
reference  to  man  completely  shut  out  from  our  thoughts, 
the  objects  that  composed  it  would  convey  to  our  minds 
little  better  than  dry  ideas  of  magnitude,  colour,  and  form ; 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  would  rest  upon  our  minds 
like  the  measurement  and  distances  of  the  planets.' 
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To  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  the  novelist,  and  the 
poet,  the  study  of  human  nature  is  a  powerful  auxiliary; 
to  the  dramatist  *  it  is  the  centre  and  strength  of  the 
battle.'  Other  excellencies  may  atone  for  the  lack  of 
human  sympathy  in  other  types  of  Hterature,  but  in  the 
drama  nothing  will  supply  the  place  of  faithfully  dehne- 
ated  nature.  The  poet  and  the  novelist  may  repre- 
sent to  you  their  great  characters  from  the  cradle  to 
the  tomb.  They  may  represent  them  in  any  mood  or 
temper,  and  under  the  influence  of  any  passion  which 
they  see  proper,  without  being  obliged  to  put  words 
into  their  mouths.  They  tell  us  what  kind  of  people 
they  intend  their  men  and  women  to  be,  and  as  such  we 
receive  them.  But  in  the  drama  the  characters  must 
speak  directly  for  themselves.  *  Under  the  influence  of 
every  passion,  humour,  and  impression ;  in  the  artificial 
veilings  of  hypocrisy  and  ceremony,  in  the  openness  of 
freedom  and  confidence,  and  in  the  lonely  hour  of  medi- 
tation, they  speak We  expect  to  find  them  creatures 

like  ourselves ;  and  if  they  are  untrue  to  nature,  we  feel 
that  we  are  imposed  upon.' 

Theatrical  representations  are,  consequently,  the  fa- 
vorite amusement  of  all  civilized  nations.  If  the  drama 
had  not  sprung  up  in  the  Bacchic  rites  of  Greece,  it 
would  soon  have  developed  else  where.  This  Grecian 
origin  of  drama  has  determined  its  character.  The  Greeks 
were  familiar  with  the  epic  long  before  the  drama  arose, 
and  were  accustomed  to  sit  for  long  periods  of  time, 
listening  to  the  recitals  of  bards.  As  a  result  they  were 
content  with  a  form  of  drama  in  which  there  was  little 
action,  and  bursts  of  passion  were  few.  Without  their 
influence  drama  *  would  have  been  more  irregular,  more 
imperfect,  more  varied,  more  interesting.' 
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Tragedy. 

Tragedy  naturally  developed  first,  as  every  nation 
delights  in  the  brave  struggles  of  its  forefathers,  which 

*  would  certainly  have  been  the  most  animating  subject  for 
the  poet,  and  the  most  interesting  for  his  audience,  .  .  . 
the  first  child  of  the  Drama,  for  the  same  reasons  that 
have  made  heroic  ballad,  with  all  its  battles,  murders, 
and  disasters,  the  earliest  poetical  compositions  of  every 
country/ 

In  tragedy  we  see  the  passions,  the  humors,  the 
weaknesses,  the  prejudices  of  our  heroes  and  great  men. 
As  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  people  show  most 
plainly  the  common  traits  of  human  nature,  we  shall 
find  works  dealing  with  them  most  interesting.  To 
tragedy  it  belongs,  first,  to  show  men  in  elevated  positions 
exposed  to  great  trials,  and,  secondly,  to  unveil  to  us 

*  the  human  mind  under  the  dominion  of  those  strong 
and  fixed  passions,  which,  seemingly  unprovoked  by 
outward  circumstances,  will,  from  small  beginnings, 
brood  within  the  breast,  till  all  the  better  dispositions, 
all  the  fair  gifts  of  nature,  are  borne  down  before  them.' 

Dramatists  of  the  past  have  appHed  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  first  part  of  this  task,  and  even  here  have  not 
been    entirely    successful.     They    have    preferred    the 

*  embellishments  of  poetry  to  faithfully  delineated  nature,' 
and  have  followed  too  closely  the  examples  of  their 
predecessors.  *  Neglecting  the  boundless  variety  of 
nature,  certain  strong  outlines  of  character,  certain  bold 
features  of  passion,  certain  grand  vicissitudes  and  striking 
dramatic  situations,  have  been  repeated  from  one  gene- 
ration to  another  ;  whilst  a  pompous  and  solemn  gravity, 
which  they  have  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  dignity 
of  tragedy,  has  excluded  almost  entirely  from  their 
works  those  smaller  touches  of  nature,  which  so  well 
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develop  the  mind.'     The  heroes  have  been  such  models 
of  virtue  and  valor,  so  free  from  all  human  weaknesses, 
that  they  seem  far  above  our  comprehension,  as  though 
the  writers   '  had  entirely  forgotten  that  it  is  only  for 
creatures  like  ourselves  that  we  feel,  and,  therefore,  only 
from  creatures  like  oiuselves  that  we  receive  the  instruc- 
tion   of    example/     Warriors    are    represented    as    too 
proud,   generous,   and   daring ;   lovers   as  too   amiable, 
affectionate,    and    gentle ;    tyrants    as   too    monstrous, 
treacherous,  and  deceitful  to  serve  as  examples  for  us. 
*  This  spirit  of  imitation,  and  attention  to  effect,  has 
likewise  confined  them  very  much  in  their  choice  of 
situations  and  events  to  bring  their  great  characters  into 
action  :  rebellions,  conspiracies,  contentions  for  empire, 
and  rivalships  in  love,  have  alone  been  thought  worthy  of 
trying  those  heroes ;  and  palaces  and  dungeons  the  only 
places  magnificent  or  solemn  enough  for  them  to  appear  in.' 
The  second  part  of  the  task  has  been  neglected  by 
even  the  greatest  writers  of  tragedy.     They  have  made 
use  of  the  passions  to  mark  their  several  characters,  and 
animate  their  scenes,  rather  than  to  open  to  our  view  the 
nature  of  those  great  disturbers  of  the  human  breast,  with 
whom  we  are  all,  more  or  less,  called  upon  to  contend. 
To  trace  them  in  their  rise  and  progress  in  the  heart 
seems  but  rarely  to  have  been  the  object  of  any  dramatist. 
On  the  contrary,  characters  are  usually  introduced  at  the 
height  of  the  emotion,   from  which  we  can  only  guess 
the  decisions  and  indecisions  by  which  it  has  advanced. 
The  passions  that  may  be  suddenly  excited,  and  are  of 
short  duration,  as  anger,  fear,  and  oftentimes  jealousy, 
may  be  fully  represented  in  this  manner.     The  more 
permanent  passions,  however,  are  developed  from  within, 
and  are  best  shown  as  contending  with  the  opposite 
passions  and  affections.  '  Those  great  masters  of  the  soul, 
ambition,  hatred,  love,  every  passion  that  is  permanent 
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in  its  nature,  and  varied  in  progress,  if  represented  to  us 
but  in  one  stage  of  its  course,  is  represented  imperfectly/ 
To  such  passion  belongs  lofty  language  embellished  with 
figures.  If  it  is  used  commonly  for  less  crucial  situa- 
tions, its  power  is  gone  when  it  is  most  needed.  *  This, 
perhaps,  more  than  an3d:hing  else  has  injured  the  higher 
scenes  of  Tragedy.  For,  having  made  such  free  use  of 
bold,  hyperbolical  language  in  the  inferior  parts,  the  poet, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  highly  impassioned,  sinks  into 
total  inability.* 

As  a  result  of  this  strong  belief  in  the  importance  of  the 
passions  to  drama,  and  in  the  failure  of  her  predecessors, 
Joanna  Baillie  decided  to  write  a  series  of  tragedies  *  of 
simpler  construction,  less  embelHshed  with  poetical 
decorations,  less  constrained  by  that  lofty  seriousness 
which  has  so  generally  been  considered  as  necessary  for 
the  support  of  tragic  dignity,  and  in  which  the  chief 
object  should  be  to  delineate  the  progress  of  the  higher 
passions  in  the  human  breast,  each  play  exhibiting  a 
particular  passion.'  Passion  was  to  be  recognized  in 
its  early  stages.  The  result  of  such  tragedies  upon  the 
spectators  was  to  be  a  true  Greek  catharsis. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  amidst  its  wild  uproar,  listen  to  the  voice 
of  reason,  and  save  ourselves  from  destruction ;  but  we  can  foresee 
its  coming,  we  can  mark  its  rising  signs,  we  can  know  the  situations 
that  will  most  expose  us  to  its  rage,  and  we  can  shelter  our  heads 
from  the  coming  blast In  checking  and  subduing  those  visita- 
tions of  the  soul, .  .  .  every  one  may  make  considerable  progress, 
if  he  proves  not  entirely  successful. 

Comedy. 

It  is  the  province  of  comedy  to  exhibit  men  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  to  show  the  varied  fashions 
and  manners  of  the  world,  and  to  trace  the  rise  of  the 
stronger  passions  under  conditions  that  detract  from 
their  sublimity.     The   comic   writer  may  portray  the 
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smallest  traits  of  character  under  the  most  intimate 
circumstances.  Comedy,  too,  has  been  led  away  from 
the  description  of  nature.  In  this  case  the  trouble  has 
been  the  desire  to  be  satirical  and  witty,  and  to  arouse 
curiosity  and  laughter.  The  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive class  of  comedy,  therefore,  the  real  charac- 
teristic, has  been  neglected ;  and  satirical,  witty,  senti- 
mental, and,  above  all,  busy  or  circumstantial  comedy 
have  occupied  most  dramatic  writers. 

Satirical  Comedy  usually  has  a  simple  plot,  and  the 
few  events  are  neither  interesting  nor  striking ;  its 
interest  depends  on  the  clever  dialogue.  *  The  persons 
of  the  drama  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  their 
peculiarities  to  what  is  said  of  them,  rather  than  to 
any  thing  they  are  made  to  say  or  do  for  themselves.' 
Witty  Comedy  usually  has  a  feeble  plot,  and  aims  only 
to  amuse ;  it  has  no  desire  to  interest  or  instruct.  Sen- 
timental Comedy  treats  of  mild  *  embarrassments,  diffi- 
culties and  scruples  '  in  a  generally  uninteresting  manner. 
Instead  of  having  a  moral  effect,  it  is  helping  to  produce 
'  a  set  of  sentimental  hypocrites.'  '  In  Busy  or  Cir- 
cumstantial Comedy  all  those  ingenious  contrivances  of 
lovers,  guardians,  governantes,  and  chambermaids ;  that 
ambushed  bush-fighting  amongst  closets,  screens,  chests, 
easy-chairs,  and  toilet-tables,  form  a  gay,  varied  game  of 
dexterity  and  invention.'  It  entertains  the  indolent  or 
studious  man,  as  he  does  not  need  to  think,  only  to  look. 
The  moral  tendency  of  it,  however,  is  very  faulty.  The 
constant  mockery  of  age  and  domestic  authority,  has  a 
bad  effect  upon  the  younger  part  of  an  audience ;  and  the 
continual  lying  and  deceit  in  the  main  characters,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  plot,  are  most  pernicious.  Charac- 
teristic Comedy  shows  the  world  in  which  we  live  under 
famihar  circumstances,  and  offers  a  wide  field.  Its  aim 
is  to  show  distinctions  in  character  which  may  be  found 
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among  all  classes  of  society,  and  which  are  therefore 
universally  interesting.  '  It  stands  but  little  in  need  of 
busy  plot,  extraordinary  incidents,  witty  repartee,  or 

studied  sentiments A  smile  that  is  raised  by  some  trait 

of  undisguised  nature,  and  a  laugh  that  is  provoked  by 
some  ludicrous  effect  of  passion,  or  clashing  of  opposite 
characters,  will  be  more  pleasing  to  the  generality  of  men 
than  either  the  one  or  the  other  when  occasioned  by  a 
play  upon  words,  or  a  whimsical  combination  of  ideas/ 
The  monotony  in  comic  heroes  is  owing  to  the  convention 
of  making  love  the  universal  passion.  As  a  result,  men 
who  are  too  old  for  lovers,  but  who  are  still  in  the  full 
vigor  of  life,  are  not  sufficiently  emphasized.  In  real 
life  we  are  pleased  with  eccentricity,  but  resent  its  being 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  drama.  Minor  comic  writers 
distinguish  one  man  from  another  by  some  strange  whim, 
which  influences  every  action  of  his  life. 

In  comedy  the  stronger  passions,  love  excepted,  are 
seldom  introduced.  When  they  are,  the  result  is  a 
serio-comic  drama,  which  does  not  produce  upon  our 
minds  a  unified  effect.  Inferior  persons  in  a  comedy  are 
often  influenced  by  passion,  but  such  characters  affect  us 
slightly,  as  our  chief  interest  is  not  in  them.  A  complete 
exhibition  of  any  passion,  with  its  varieties  and  its 
progress,  has  seldom  been  attempted  in  comedy.  Even 
love,  though  the  chief  subject  of  almost  every  play,  has 
been  portrayed  in  an  imperfect  manner.  The  lover  is 
generally  introduced  '  after  he  has  long  been  acquainted 
with  his  mistress,  and  wants  but  the  consent  of  some 
stubborn  relation,  relief  from  some  embarrassment  of 
situation,  or  the  clearing  up  some  mistake  or  love- 
quarrel  occasioned  by  mahce  or  accident,  to  make  him 
completely  happy.'  This  stage  of  the  passion  is  the  least 
interesting  and  least  instructive,  and  one  stage  of  any 
passion  must  show  it  imperfectly. 

g2 
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In  accordance  with  this  beHef  in  the  real  value  of  comic 
drama,  Joanna  Baillie  decided  to  write  a  comedy  on  each 
passion  as  a  companion  to  the  tragedy.  Such  comedy 
should  be  entertaining  to  everyone,  and  instructive  to 
those  on  whom  the  passions  have  not  secured  a  firm  hold. 

Influence  of  the  Theatre. 

'  The  theatre  is  a  school  in  which  much  good  or  evil 
may  be  learned.'  Through  it  the  great  middle  class  is 
instructed  in  a  very  effective  manner.  Every  author 
who  attempts  to  improve  the  mode  of  this  instruction 
should  be  praised  for  the  attempt,  even  if  '  want  of 
abilities  may  unhappily  prevent  him  from  being  success- 
ful in  his  efforts.* 

In  order  to  succeed  in  exhibiting  the  growth  and 
character  of  each  of  the  stronger  passions  by  means  of 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  dramatist  must  meet  certain 
requirements.  '  The  passions  must  be  depicted  not  only 
with  their  bold  and  prominent  features,  but  also  with 
those  minute  and  delicate  traits  which  distinguish  them 
in  an  infant,  growing,  and  repressed  state.  .  .  .  The 
characters  over  whom  they  are  made  to  usurp  dominion 
must  be  powerful  and  interesting,  exercising  them  with 
their  full  measure  of  opposition  and  struggle,  for  the 
chief  antagonists  they  contend  with  must  be  the  other 
passions  and  propensities  of  the  heart,  not  outward 
circumstances  and  events.'  The  passions  must  be  '  held 
to  view  in  their  most  baleful  and  imseductive  light ;  and 
those  qualities  in  the  impassioned  which  are  necessary 
to  interest  us  in  their  fate,  must  not  be  allowed  ...  to 
diminish  our  abhorrence  of  guilt.'  The  passions  will  be 
most  clearly  shown  in  the  heroes  if  the  plot  is  kept  simple, 
and  if  secondary  characters  are  calm  and  unagitated. 
Such  a  simple  plot  can  escape  monotony  only  by  having 
great  force  and  truth  in  the  dehneations  of  nature.     The 
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depths  of  passion  are  most  often  touched  when  a  man  is 
alone.  Hence  by  means  of  sohloquy  an  actor  will  often 
show  the  development  of  the  passion  he  is  portraying. 
He  should  give  *  to  the  solitary  musing  of  a  perturbed 
mind,  that  muttered,  imperfect  articulation,  which  grows 
by  degrees  into  words ;  that  heavy,  suppressed  voice, 
as  of  one  speaking  through  sleep;  that  rapid  burst  of 
sounds  which  often  succeeds  the  slow  languid  tones  of 
distress ;  those  sudden,  untuned  exclamations,  which,  as 
if  frightened  at  their  own  discord,  are  struck  again  into 
silence  as  sudden  and  abrupt. 

The  Passions. 

The  passions  which  Joanna  BaiUie  chose  fcr  treatment 
are  love,  hatred,  ambition,  fear,  hope,  remorse,  jealousy, 
pride,  envy,  revenge,  anger,  joy,  and  grief.  Some  of 
these  she  later  decided  to  omit  icr  various  reasons  :  anger, 
joy,  and  grief  are  too  transient  to  become  the  subjects 
of  dramas  of  any  length  ;  pride  would  be  very  dull,  unless 
used  merely  as  a  groundwork  for  a  more  turbulent 
passion ;  envy  meets  with  the  least  sympathy  of  all  the 
passions,  and  could  be  endured  only  in  a  comedy  or  farce ; 
envy  and  revenge  are  so  frequently  exposed  in  drama 
that  they  may  be  excluded. 

Love  is  the  subject  of  the  first  two  dramas  on  the 
passions,  Basil  and  The  Tryal.  *  Love  is  the  chief 
groundwork  of  almost  all  our  tragedies  and  comedies,' 
but  in  these  plays  the  passion  is  shown  in  an  unbroken 
view  from  the  beginning  to  the  cHmax.  The  characters 
chosen  for  the  exhibition  of  the  passion  are  *  men  of  a 
firm,  thoughtful,  reserved  turn  of  mind,'  with  whom 
it  has  its  hardest  struggle.  In  the  comedy  strong  moral 
principle  is  made  to  conquer  love,  in  order  to  teach 
restraint. 
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'  Hatred  is  next  treated  in  two  dramas,  De  Monfort  and 
The  Election.  Hatred,  as  it  is  conceived  here,  is  entirely 
distinct  from  the  sense  ot  wrong  which  is  a  result  of 
injury,  and  also  from  revenge.  It  is  rather  '  that  rooted 
and  settled  aversion  which,  from  opposition  of  character, 
aided  by  circumstances  of  little  importance,  grows  at 
last  into  such  antipathy  and  personal  disgust  as  makes 
him  who  entertains  it,  feel,  in  the  presence  of  him  who 
is  the  object  of  it,  a  degree  of  torment  and  restlessness 
which  is  insufferable.'  Envy  is  here  a  component  part 
of  hatred,  and  helps  to  increase  our  dislike  of  the  passion. 
It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  '  the  passion  and  not 
the  man  is  held  up  to  our  execration.  In  both  characters 
hatred  is  balanced  by  good  traits,  as  we  could  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  entirely  bad  man.'  In  the  comedy, 
hatred  is  shown  in  a  different  situation,  and  in  a  character 
of  less  delicacy  and  reserve. 

Ambition  is  the  subject  of  the  next  three  plays,  Eth- 
wald,  Parts  I  and  II,  and  The  Second  Marriage,  in  all 
of  which  more  time  elapses  than  is  usual  in  dramas. 
The  sto^y  of  Ethwald  is  extended  to  an  unusual  length, 
because  '  compared  with  Ambition,  perhaps  all  other 
passions  may  be  considered  as  of  a  transient  nature  .... 
To  give  a  full  view,  therefore,  of  this  passion,  it  was 
necessary  to  show  the  subject  ot  it  in  many  different 
situations,  and  passing  through  a  considerable  course  of 
events. '  To  do  this  within  the  ordinary  limits  of  one  play 
was  impossible,  as  that  play  must  have  been  so  entirely 
devoted  to  this  single  object  as  to  have  been  bare  of 
every  other  interest.  The  aim  of  the  comedy  is  to 
give  a  view  of  ambition,  as  it  is  generally  found  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  excited  by  vanity  rather  than 
by  the  love  of  power. 

Fear  is  the  dominant  passion  in  the  three  next  dramas, 
Orra,  The  Dream,  and  The  Siege.     '  It  has  been  thought 
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that,  in  Tragedy  at  least,  the  principal  characters  could 
not  possibly  be  actuated  by  this  passion,  without  becom- 
ing so  far  degraded,  as  to  be  incapable  of  engaging  the 
sympathies  and  interest  of  the  spectator  or  reader.' 
Even  fear,  however,  as  it  is,  under  certain  circumstances 
and  to  a  certain  degree,  a  universal  passion,  may  be  made 
interesting  in  the  tragic  drama,  as  it  often  is  in  real  life. 
Fear  of  the  supernatural  and  fear  of  death  are  the  actu- 
ating principles  in  the  two  tragedies.  The  Dream  breaks 
two  laws  of  tragedy,  as  it  consists  of  only  three  acts,  and 
is  written  in  prose.  It  is  short,  in  order  to  avoid  mixing 
any  lighter  matter  with  a  subject  so  solemn ;  it  is  in 
prose,  '  that  the  expressions  of  the  agitated  person  might 
be  plain,  though  strong,  and  kept  as  closely  as  possible 
to  the  simplicity  of  nature.'  In  the  comedy,  cowardice 
has  been  developed  by  indulgence  in  a  selfish,  conceited 
man,  who  might  have  been  trained  into  useful  and 
honourable  activity.  Fear,  in  a  mixed  character  of  this 
kind,  is  a  very  good  subject  for  comedy. 

Hope  is  exhibited  in  a  serious  musical  drama,  The 
Beacon.  '  This  passion,  when  it  acts  permanently,  loses 
the  character  of  a  passion ;  and  when  it  acts  violently 
is,  like  Anger,  Joy,  or  Grief,  too  transient  to  become 
the  subject  of  a  piece  of  any  length.  It  seemed  .  .  . 
neither  fit  for  Tragedy  nor  Comedy.'  At  one  time  she 
considered  omitting  it  entirely,  but  its  *  noble,  kindly, 
and  engaging  nature '  attracted  her.  The  drama  can  be 
called  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  for  hope  belongs  to 
both.  As  this  passion  is  not  so  powerfully  interesting 
as  those  that  are  more  turbulent,  and  was  therefore  in 
danger  of  becoming  languid  and  tiresome,  the  drama  is 
relieved  by  several  songs.  Only  the  inferior  characters 
sing,  however,  and  these  sing  in  situations  in  which  it 
is  natural  for  them  to  do  so.  The  songs  are  not  spon- 
taneous expressions  of  sentiment  in  the  singer,  but,  like 
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songs  in  ordinary  life,   are  the  compositions  of  other 
people,  and  are  only  generally  applicable  to  the  situation. 
Jealousy  is  the  passion  shown  in  Romiero  and   The 
Alienated  Manor,  and  remorse  in  Henriquez. 

Stage-craft. 

In  addition  to  these  statements  in  regard  to  dramatic 
theory  and  material,  the  introductions  include  several 
discussions  of  stage-craft.  All  of  the  dramas  were 
intended  for  the  stage,  not  the  closet,  and  were  published 
because  the  author  possessed  no  likely  channel  to  dra- 
matic production.  '  Upon  further  reflection,'  she  says, 
'  it  appeared  to  me,  that  by  publishing  them  in  this 
way,  I  have  an  opportunity  afforded  me  of  explaining 
the  design  of  m}^  work,  and  enabhng  the  pubhc  to  judge, 
not  only  of  each  play  by  itself,  but  as  making  a  part  like- 
wise of  a  whole  ;  an  advantage  which,  perhaps,  does  more 
than  overbalance  the  splendour  and  effect  of  theatrical 
representation.'  The  desire  for  stage-production  was 
so  strong  that  the  author  decided  to  publish  only  the 
first  three  volumes  of  her  plays,  and  leave  the  others  in 
manuscript  foim  during  her  life,  in  the  hope  that  later 
dramatic  conditions  would  enable  her  heirs  to  produce 
them  at  some  smaller  London  theatre.  In  1836  she 
abandoned  all  hope  of  their  being  presented,  and  publish- 
ed the  final  volume. 

In  the  preface  to  volume  three,  published  in  1812, 
Miss  Baillie  described  at  some  length  the  theatrical 
situation  in  London.  A  choice  was  offered  to  the  public 
between  legitimate  drama  and  splendid  pantomimes,  in 
the  first  of  which  lay  her  interest.  It  would  take  a 
very  genuine  love  for  drama  to  make  the  former  prefer- 
able, as  the  words  could  be  heard  only  imperfectly  by 
two-thirds  of  the  audience,   and  the  finer  and  more 
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pleasing  traits  of  acting  were  lost  altogether  by  a  still 
larger  proportion. 

The  size  of  the  London  theatres  was  the  main  circum- 
stance that  was  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  these 
plays,  as  nothing  that  is  indistinctly  heard  and  seen 
can  be  truly  relished  by  the  most  cultivated  audience. 
Shakespeare's  plays  and  some  of  the  other  old  plays  suc- 
ceeded because  they  were  familiar,  and  so  could  be  fol- 
lowed easily  by  an  audience  who  heard  imperfectly.  But 
difficulty  of  hearing  was  not  the  only  drawback  in  these 
large  theatres.  Few  of  the  spectators  could  appreciate 
the  finer  shades  of  expression  on  the  faces  of  the  actors. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  other  actors  who  had  won  favor  at 
that  time,  had  been  brought  up  in  small  theatres.  There 
they  were  encouraged  to  express  in  their  faces  the  variety 
of  fine,  fleeting  emotion  experienced  by  the  characters 
they  represented.  The  actors  in  these  large  theatres 
considered  an  audience  removed  from  them  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  attempted  only  such  strong  expression  as 
could  be  perceived  at  a  distance.  Hence  they  used  ex- 
aggerated expressions,  and  the  feeling  itself,  as  well  as 
the  expression,  became  false.  Such  exaggerated  feeling 
will  be  used  where  it  is  not  needed,  because  real  occasions 
for  strong  expression  do  not  occur  frequently  enough  to 
satisfy  an  audience  which  can  only  see.  This  danger  is 
more  critical  with  women  than  with  men,  as  their  features 
and  voices  are  naturally  more  delicate  than  those  of  men. 

The  depth  and  the  width  of  a  stage  should  be  propor- 
tionate. It  should  be  deep  enough  so  that  the  action 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  a  long,  narrow  passage,  through 
which  the  characters  pass  in  a  straight  hue.  *  When  a 
stage  is  of  such  a  size  that  as  many  persons  as  generally 
come  into  action  at  one  time  in  our  grandest  and  best- 
peopled  plays,  can  be  produced  on  the  front  of  it  in  groups, 
without  crowding  together  more  than  they  would  natur- 
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ally  do  anywhere  else  for  the  convenience  of  speaking 
to  one  another,  all  is  gained  in  point  of  general  effect  that 
can  well  be  gained/     On  a  large  stage,  individual  figures 
appear    diminutive,    and    the    grouping    is    stragghng. 
The  effect  of  such  dimensions  is  particularly  objectionable 
in  comedy,  in  domestic  scenes,  and  in  the  scenes  of 
tragedy  where  only  two  or  three  people  appear  at  a  time. 
The  lighting  of  a  very  high  and  lofty  stage,  again,  is 
a  difficult  problem.     The  more  solemn  scenes  of  tragedy, 
which  ought  to  be  dimly  seen  by  twilight,  are  shown  in  the 
full  blaze  of  light,  and  lack  the  deeper  shades  which  give 
a  partial  indistinctness  to  the  scene.     Lamps  on  the  front 
of  the  stage  throw  a  strong  light,  and  the  effect  is  very 
unfavorable  to  the  appearance  of  the  individual  actors, 
and  to  the  general  effect  of  the  groups.    *  When  a  painter 
wishes  to  give  intelligence  and  expression  to  a  face,  he 
does  not  make  his  lights  hit  .  .  .  upon  the  under  curve  of 
the  eyebrows,  turning  of  course  all  the  shadows  upwards. 
He  does  the  very  reverse  of  all  this ; .  . .     From  this  dis- 
position of  the  light  in  our  theatres,  whenever  an  actor, 
whose  features  are  not  particularly  sharp  and  pointed, 
comes  near  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  turns  his  face  fully 
to  the  audience,  every  feature  immediately  becomes  short- 
ened, and  less  capable  of  any  expression,  unless  it  be  of  the 
ludicrous  kind.    This  at  least  will  be  the  effect  produced 
to  those  who  are  seated  under  or  on  the  same  level  with 
the  stage,  making  now  a  considerable  proportion  of  an 
audience ;  while  to  those  who  sit  above  it,  the  lights  and 
shadows,  at  variance  with  the  natural  bent  of  the  features, 
will  make  the  whole  face  appear  confused,  and,  compared 
to  what  it  would  have  been  with  light  thrown  upon  it 
from  another  direction,  unintelhgible.  .  .  .    Stage-scenes 
generally  are  supposed   to   be  seen  by  daylight ;   but 
dayhght  comes  from  heaven,  not  from  the  earth  ; '  even 
within-doors  the  whitened  ceilings  throw  reflected  light 
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upon  us.  This  difficulty  might  be  rectified  by  *  bringing 
forward  the  roof  of  the  stage  as  far  as  its  boards  or  floor, 
and  placing  a  row  of  lamps  with  reflectors  along  the  inside 
of  the  wooden  front-piece.'  Such  lighting  *  I  have  never 
indeed  seen  attempted  in  any  theatre,  though  it  might 
surely  be  done  in  one  of  moderate  dimensions  with 
admirable  effect.'  With  such  a  system  of  lighting  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  away  with  the  boxes  upon  the 
stage,  but  their  removal  would  be  a  great  advantage. 
*  The  front-piece  at  the  top ;  the  boundary  of  the  stage 
from  the  orchestra  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  pilasters  on 
each  side,  would  then  represent  the  frame  of  a  great 
moving  picture,  entirely  separated  and  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  theatre :  whereas,  at  present,  an  unnatural 
mixture  of  audience  and  actors,  of  house  and  stage,  takes 
place  near  the  front  of  the  stage,  which  destroys  the 
general  effect  in  a  very  great  degree.' 

A  second  important  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  the 
legitimate  drama  was  the  conscientious  objection  of 
many  grave  and  excellent  people.  In  their  eyes,  dramatic 
exhibition  was  unfriendly  to  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  Christianity.  '  The  blessed  Founder  of  our  religion, 
who  knew  what  was  in  man,  did  not  contradict  nor 
thwart  this  propensity  of  our  nature,  but  .  .  .  made  use 
of  it  for  the  instruction  of  the  multitude,  as  His  incom- 
parable parables  so  beautifully  testify.  The  sins  and 
faults  which  He  reproved  were  not  those  that  are  allied 
to  fancy  and  imagination,  the  active  assistants  of  all 
intellectual  improvement,  but  worldliness,  uncharitable- 
ness,  selfish  luxury,  spiritual  pride,  and  hypocrisy.  In 
those  days,  the  representation  of  Greek  drama  prevailed 
in  large  cities  through  the  whole  Roman  empire ;  yet 
the  apostles  only  forbade  their  converts  to  feast  in  the 

temples  of  idols,  and  in  sacrifices  offered  to  idols We 

cannot,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me,  allege  that  dramatic 
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representations  are  contrary  either  to  the  precepts  or 
spirit  of  the  Christian  rehgion/ 

The  objections  were  probably  founded  upon  the 
dubious  character  of  the  plays  and  playgoers.  The 
manager  of  a  successful  theatre  will  supply  the  dramas 
that  suit  the  taste  of  the  most  influential  part  of  the 
audience.  If  it  demands  scurrility  and  broad  satire, 
he  will  provide  them,  for  they  are  more  easily  procured 
than  wit,  and  require  less  skill  to  produce  than  do  de- 
pictions of  higher  or  more  virtuous  society.  *  Will  a 
manager,  then,  be  at  pains  to  provide  delicate  fare  for 
those  who  are  as  well  satisfied  with  garbage.'  The 
objection  in  regard  to  the  class  of  people  with  which 
one  comes  in  contact  at  a  theatre  applies  only  to  young 
men,  as  young  women  of  respectable  families  are  care- 
fully chaperoned.  Formerly  families  attended  dramatic 
productions  in  a  group ;  *  now  the  stripling  goes  by 
himself,  or  with  some  companion  equally  thoughtless 
and  imprudent ;  and  the  confidence  he  feels  there  of 
not  being  under  the  observation  of  any  whom  he  is  likely 
to  meet  elsewhere,  gives  him  a  freedom  to  follow  every 
bent  of  his  present  inclination,  however  dangerous.' 
'  How  far  the  absence  of  the  grave  and  moral  part  of 
society  from  such  places  tends  to  remedy  or  increase  the 
evils  apprehended,  ought  also  to  be  seriously  considered.' 


CHAPTER  IV 


STAGE-HISTORY. 


In  Spite  of  Joanna  Baillie's  desire  that  her  dramas 
should  succeed  on  the  stage,  only  seven  of  the  twenty- 
eight — De  Monfort,  The  Family  Legend,  Henriquez, 
The  Separation,  The  Election,  Constantine  Paleologus, 
and  Basil — have  been  professionally  produced.  Be- 
tween 1800  and  1826  the  leading  theatres  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  produced  one 
or  more  of  them.  The  extent  of  this  stage-history  has 
not  been  appreciated,  as  most  authorities  content  them- 
selves with  a  general  statement  that  De  Monfort  and  The 
Family  Legend  were  performed.  Correction  of  many 
errors  in  detail  would  be  of  little  value,  so  that  only 
the  most  important  are  noted  in  this  chapter.  ^ 

Among  the  names  of  actors  who  attempted  to  imper- 
sonate her  greatest  characters  will  be  found  all  the  most 
famous  of  the  age.  The  list  is  headed  by  John  Philip 
Kemble,  Edmund  Kean,  and  Mrs.  Siddons ;  it  also  in- 
cludes Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  Macready,  Helen 
Faucit,  and  Ellen  Terry.  In  America,  Cooper,  Hodg- 
kinson,  and  Wood  played  De  Monfort.  Such  perfection 
of  acting  was  required  in  the  men  and  women  who  hoped 

1  An  example  of  the  generalizations  in  regard  to  this  stage  history- 
is  furnished  by  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  April  1851  (N.  S.  2, 
pp.  439-40).  In  commenting  on  the  death  of  Miss  Baillie  the  writer 
says,  '  The  only  '  Play  on  the  Passions  '  ever  represented  on  a 
stage  was  De  Monfort  brought  out  by  John  Kemble  and  played 
for  eleven  nights.'  Neither  statement  is  correct,  as  other  dramas 
were  produced,  and  De  Monfort  had  eight  performances  at  this  time. 
No  notice  was  taken  of  the  four  other  plays  which  appeared  on 
the  London  stage  at  different  times. 
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to  succeed  in  these  dramas  that  few  of  lesser  ability 
risked  failure  in  them. 

As  De  Monfort  has  the  longest  and  most  successful 
stage-history,  it  will  be  discussed  first ;  the  others  follow 
in  chronological  order.  Undoubtedly  performances  other 
than  those  recorded  here  occurred  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  early  notices  of  performances,  however,  are 
so  incomplete  that  a  full  record  is  impossible  to  obtain. 

j""^  De  Monfort 

I.  England 

1800,  Tuesday,  April  29,  London,  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
was  the  first  performance  of  this  play.^  It  endured  the 
test  in  a  creditable  manner,  as  the  announcement  of  its 
repetition  met  with  little  opposition  at  the  close  of  the 
performance,  and  *  the  testimonials  of  approbation  were 
loud  and  general.' 2  As  a  result,  it  was  repeated  on 
April  30,  May  2,  3,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  ^  a  total  of  eight  per- 
formances.* The  usual  statement  assigns  eleven  per- 
formances to  this  run.  On  May  ist,  however,  The  Wheel 
of  Fortune  was  given,  on  May  8th  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife, 
and  on  May  4th  there  was  no  production.^  Monday, 
May  5th,  was  Mrs.  Siddons'  benefit  performance,  at  which 
Button  reports  that  '  she  was  honoured  with  a  fashionable, 
but  not  a  numerous  house. '^ 

1  Genest,  Some  Account  of  the  English  Stage  7.  465;  Monthly 
Magazine  g.  487. 

*  Newspaper  clipping  in  Genes t's  scrap-book,  dated  by  him  April 
29,  1800, 

3  Button,  Dramatic  Censor  2.  112,  120,  127,  134,  139,  140,  159. 

*  These  dates  are  further  authenticated  by  a  manuscript  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  in  which  John  Hicks  about  1821  collected 
from  the  bills  all  the  London  performances  of  Mrs.  Siddons  and  Mr. 
Kemble. 

^  Gentleman's  Magazine  70.  597. 

*  Dutton  2.   139. 
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The  cast  was  :^ 


De  Monfort — Mr.  Kemble  Jane  Dc  Monfort — Mrs.  Siddons 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  Talbot  Countess  Freberg — Miss  Heard 

Count  Freberg — Mr.  Barrymore 

Manuel — Mr.  Powell 

Jerome — Mr.  Dowton 

Grimbald  (Conrad)  —Mr.  Caulfield 

Several  additional  actors  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  music,  but  their  parts  are  not  given ;  among 
them  are  Miss  Stevens,  Mrs.  Crouch, 2  and  Mr.  Sedgwick.^ 

Mr.  Kemble  was  directly  responsible  for  the  production 
of  De  Monfort  at  this  time.  In  regard  to  Kemble's 
choice  of  this  play  Fitzgerald  says,  *  A  leading  actor  is 
always  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  being  blinded  to  the 
general  merits  of  a  piece,  provided  he  finds  a  character 
which  he  thinks  may  suit  him.'*  The  implication  of 
these  words  is  established  as  a  fact  by  the  following 
statement  by  Boaden :  '  Mr.  Kemble,  however,  had  been 
struck  with  De  Montfort,  which  I  then  read  by  his  desire, 
and  he  told  me  of  his  intention  to  make  some  alterations 
to  bring  it  better  within  the  scope  of  stage  representation, 
and  to  act  the  character  himself,  consigning  his  noble 
sister  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Siddons.'^  This  intention  was 
carried  out,  but  the  alteration  was  never  pubhshed.^ 
The  original  authorship  was  evidently  still  in  doubt  at 
the  time  of  the  first  performance.  No  name  was  given 
on  the  play-bill,   and  the  Monthly  Magazine  mentions 

^  Genest7.465;  De  Monfort,  ed.  New  York,  1809  (following  title- 
page). 

^  Genest's  scrap-book. 

^  Dutton  2.   162. 

'*  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  the  Kembles  2.   19. 

^  Boaden,  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Philip  Kemble  2.  255. 

*  Williams,  Memoirs  of  John  Philip  Kemble  (no  pagination ; 
included  in  list  of  alterations). 
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the  Plays  on  the  Passions  without  any  reference  to  its 
authorship.^  The  first  chpping  in  Genest's  scrap-book 
refers  to  '  the  author  (whoever  he  may  be)  '  and  another 
one  says,  '  Miss  BailHe,  daughter  of  the  Physician  of 
that  name,  is  the  supposed  Author  of  the  Play  of  De 
Monfort.'  Genest's  second-night  cUpping,  dated  May  i, 
1800,  corrects  this  mistake,  and  says  :  Miss  Bailey,  ^Sister 
of  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Great  Windmill  Street,  is  the  Authoress 
of  the  New  Tragedy  De  Monfort.  She  is  a  lady  of  a 
very  fine  genius,  and  promises  to  be  a  hterary  ornament 
to  her  country. 

Dutton  expended  both  time  and  effort  in  order  to 
compare  the  drama  as  produced  with  the  first  printed 
edition.  He  found  that  the  first  edition  was  already 
exhausted,  and  there  were  no  copies  available  in  the 
libraries.  A  copy  was  finally  lent  to  him,  and  he  made 
his  report.^  He  had  hoped  that  the  scenes  to  which 
he  objected  were  the  work-  of  Kemble,  but  his  final 
statement  was  that  Kemble's  changes  consisted  largely 
in  the  correction  of  grammatical  errors. ^  One  news- 
paper-critic came  to  a  different  conclusion,  but  appa- 
rently made  no  attempt  at  accuracy.  He  says,  *  Kemble, 
who  has  adapted  the  piece  to  the  Stage,  has  success- 
fully bestowed  great  pains  upon  the  dialogue.'*  Genest 
was  offended  by  an  inconsistency  in  the  first  act  of  the 
printed  drama.  *  The  ist  scene  closes  with  De  Mont- 
fort's  going  to  bed  at  night,'  he  says,  '  the  scene  changes, 
and  he  is  instantly  discovered  at  breakfast — it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Kemble  removed  this  absurdity — ^but  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  Dramatic  Censor  how  this  was 

1  Monthly  Magazine  9.  487, 

2  Dutton  2.  127,   159. 
2  Dutton  2.  160. 

*  Genest's  scrap-book. 
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managed  in  representation.'^  Button  specifies  only  one 
dramatic  change  that  Kemble  made.  In  the  last  scene 
of  the  third  act,  he  made  Rezenvelt  refuse  the  challenge 
to  fight  with  De  Monfort.  '  He  tells  De  Monfort  to  find 
out  some  free,  some  untried  arm,  some  adversary,  against 
whom  he  had  not  that  very  morning  sworn  never  more 
to  raise  his  arm  in  anger.  "  To  such  a  one,"  he  says, 
"  you  may  again  be  a  trifhng  Hfe  in  debt ! — again  acknow- 
ledge, and  again  forget ! — I'll  not  be  guilty  of  your 
perjuries." — This  conduct  .  .  .  undoubtedly  displays  a 
dignified  and  manly  mind ;  and  .  .  .  must  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  inflame  De  Montfort's  hatred,  and 
prompt  the  assassination  of  the  man,  who  denied  him 
the  means  of  open  revenge,  than  had  he  a  second  time 
been  the  debtor  to  Rezenvelt' s  generosity. '^ 

Several  shght  changes  should  be  noted,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  is  the  change  of  scene  which  accentuates 
the  foreign  local  color  of  the  play.  According  to  all  the 
printed  editions,  the  scene  is  Amsberg  in  Germany,  and 
no  familiar  locahties  are  mentioned.  In  them  the  spirit 
is  not  true  to  a  Teutonic  people,  but  is  rather  that  of  a 
CathoHc  country.  Since  all  the  editions  agree,  it  seems 
logical  to  attribute  all  pecuHarities  in  the  acting  version 
to  Kemble's  revision.  In  the  reviews  of  the  first  per- 
formance, the  statement  is  made  that  the  scene  is  Augs- 
burg, ^  and  that  De  Monfort  fled  from  Vienna.  That  the 
names  were  given  a  German  pronunciation  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  first-night  reviewers  spelled  Rezenvelt, 
Rasenvelt,  and  Raisenberg.^  The  European  Magazine 
assigns  to  De  Monfort  the  name  of  Mattheus.^ 

^  Genest  7.  467. 

*  Dutton  2.  161. 

*  European  Magazine  37,  384. 

*  Genest's  scrap-book. 
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The  production  of  the  drama  was  as  perfect  as  money 
and  skill  could  make  it.  Kemble  may  have  carried  the 
pecuniary  side,  as  well  as  the  artistic.^  Every  care  was 
taken  that  the  play  should  receive  a  proper  setting.  The 
announcement  promised  *  Scenery,  Musick,  Dresses, 
and  Decorations  entirely  new. '  The  scenery  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Capon,  who  painted  *  a  very 
imusual  pile  of  scenery,  representing  a  church  of  the  14th 
century,  with  its  nave,  choir,  and  side  aisles,  magnificently 
decorated,  consisting  of  seven  planes  in  succession.  In 
width  this  extraordinary  elevation  was  about  56  feet, 
52  in  depth,  and  37  feet  in  height.  It  was  positively  a 
building. '2  The  reviewers  agreed  that  the  scenery  was 
magnificent,  and  must  have  been  very  costly.  Fitzgerald 
adds,  *  The  carpenters,  however,  exhibited  a  prodigy  of  skill 
which  might  rival  the  ambitious  efforts  of  our  day :  . . . 
[last  scene]  I  suppose  one  of  the  earhest  specimens  of 
"set"  scenery.'  ^ 

In  order  to  increase  the  attractiveness  of  the  play, 
music  was  added  in  several  scenes.  Mr.  Shaw  composed 
the  '  highly  pleasing  and  grand  '  music  for  the  third  act, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  for  the  second  and  fourth  acts.  In  the 
second  act,  a  song  by  Miss  Stevens  was  enthusiastically 
applauded. 4  In  the  third  act,  Mr.  Sedgwick  sang  a  glee 
written  by  Mr.  Shaw,  which  occurs  in  the  first  edition, 
and  was  later  omitted  : 

Pleasant  is  the  mantling  bowl, 
And  the  song  of  merry  soul ; 
And  the  red  lamps'  cheery  light; 
And  the  goblets  glancing  bright; 

^  Oulton  I.  60. 

^  Campbell,  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  2.  251  ff. ;  same  description 
given  in  Boaden  2.  257. 

3  Fitzgerald,  Lives  of  the  Kemhles  2.   19. 
*  Genest's  scrap-book. 
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Whilst  many  a  cheerful  face  around 
Listens  to  the  jovial  sound. 
Social  spirits,  join  with  me ; 
Bless  the  god  of  jollity.^ 

The  sacred  music  came  in  the  fourth  act,  according  to 
the  rearrangement.     Mrs.   Crouch  sang    a   solo,   which 

*  is  a  species  of  sacred  music,  adapted  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  is  sung,  and  has  a  very  sublime  chorus. '^ 
Mr.  Kelly's  music  for  the  requiem, 

Departed  soul !  whose  poor  remains 
This  hallow'd  lowly  grave  contains, 

added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The  performances 
at  Drury  Lane  could  not  be  censured  in  1800  for  a  lack 
of  show :  '  Besides  Pizarro,  the  Egyptian  Festival,  and 
the  Tragedy  of  Montford,  are  to  be  Grand  Spectacles,  and 
aided  by  the  charms  of  music. '^ 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  a  prologue  and 
epilogue  were  added.  The  prologue,  written  by  Francis 
North,^  and  spoken  by  Mrs.  Powell,  attempted  a  *  vindica- 
tion of  British  genius  against  foreign  rivals,'*  and  pre- 
dicted that  Joanna  BailHe  had  restored  Shakespeare  to  the 
stage.  The  epilogue,  written  by  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire, '  served  to  confirm  the  sentiments  inculcated  by  the 
events  of  the  piece.'  Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  it  in  her  own 
costume,  except  on  May  3d,  when  she  was  so  exhausted  at 
the  close  of  the  performance  that  she  omitted  it,  and  the 

*  drowsy  audience '  are  said  to  have  made  no  objection.^ 

The  stage-history  of  De  Monfort  during  this  early  run 
at  Drury  Lane  is  the  story  of  the  Kemble  family.  Whether 
the  play  was  written  especially  for  them  or  not,  is  an  open 

1  Dutton  2.  162. 

^  Genest's  scrap-book. 

3  Dutton  2.  163. 

*  European  Magazine  37.  386. 

^  Dutton  2.  134. 
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question.  At  an  early  date  Joanna  Baillie  knew  both 
John  Phihp  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in  De  Monfort 
produced  a  drama  whose  principal  parts  were  particularly- 
suited  to  their  abihties.  Frances  Anne  Kemble  says  that 
Joanna  Baillie  wrote  expressly  for  Mrs.  Siddons  the  part 
of  Jane  De  Monfort.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss  Baillie 
herself  said  in  1804  ^^at  she  made  the  mistake  of  writing 
Constantine  Paleologus  with  definite  actors  in  her  thoughts, 
and  adds,  *  I  hope  also  that  this,  standing  alone,  as  a  single 
offence  of  the  kind,  .  .  .  may  be  forgiven.'^  In  spite  of 
this  definite  statement,  her  nephew  says  :  '  It  is  probable 
that  John  Kemble  and  his  sister  had  been  present  to  the 
mind  of  Joanna  when  she  composed  the  tragedy  of  De 
Monfort.  Moulded  as  they  were  by  nature  for  the  stage  ; 
adapted  in  form,  voice,  gesture,  to  produce  the  greatest 
theatrical  effects,  once  seen  they  could  scarcely  afterwards 
be  absent  from  the  contemplations  of  the  dramatic  poet.'^ 

The  part  of  Rezenvelt  was  intended  for  Charles  Kemble, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  from  appearing.  Even 
without  him,  the  drama  was  characterized  as  *  a  true 
family  Play,  the  avowed  aim  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  exhibiting  of  the  Kembles  to  advantage,  by 
putting  an  extinguisher  on  all  the  rest  of  the  Performers, '^ 

Of  the  quahty  of  the  acting  on  the  part  of  the  two 
principals  there  can  be  no  question.  Mrs.  Barbauld 
wrote  shortly  after  the  performance  that  she  had  re- 
ceived *  great  pleasure  lately  from  the  representation 
of  De  Monfort.  .  .  .  The  play  is  admirably  acted  by  Mrs. 
Siddons  and  Kemble.'*  According  to  Genest,  De  Mon- 
fort was  one  of  Kemble's  greatest  parts,  ^  and  his  delin- 

^   Works,  p.  390. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  xi. 

2  Dutton  2.  131. 

*  Mrs.  Barbauld' s  Works  2.  67. 

5  Genest  8.  615. 
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eation  of  it  was  a  '  masterpiece  of  the  histrionic  art.' 
Hazlitt  says  :  *  There  is  in  the  chief  character  ...  a  nerve, 
a  continued  unity  of  interest,  a  setness  of  purpose  and 
precision  of  outhne  which  John  Kemble  alone  was 
capable  of  giving  ;  and  there  is  all  the  grace  which  women 
have  in  writing.  In  sajring  that  De  Montfort  was  a 
character  which  just  suited  Mr.  Kemble,  I  mean  to  pay  a 
compliment  to  both.'^  Kemble  was  particularly  success- 
ful in  depicting  intense  passion ;  in  this  part  he  '  was 
amazingly  powerful ;  and  he  showed  how  well  he  could 
conceive  and  display  the  features  of  a  passion,  from 
which  he  was  personally  more  free  than  most  men  of  his 
time.'  2  His  performance  was  a  fine  example  of  the  art ; 
equally  exhibiting  the  corroding  effects  of  a  passion 
fostered  in  secret,  and  the  ravages  of  ungovernable  fury. '  ^ 
Twenty  years  later,  De  Monfort  is  still  spoken  of  as 
*  a  character  in  which  Mr.  Kemble  had  distinguished 
himself.'* 

After  characterizing  the  acting  of  Kemble  as  *  without 
fault,'  the  reviewer  in  the  European  Magazine  continues  : 
'  The  other  performers  had  but  few  opportunities  of 
showing  their  talents ;  but  what  little  they  had  to  do, 
they  did  with  propriety  and  spirit.' ^  This  statement 
suggests  the  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
Mrs.  Siddons  '  performance  of  the  character  of  Jane  De 
Monfort.  One  critic  declared :  '  The  character  of  Jane 
De  Montford  is  a  part  very  unworthy  of  the  talents  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  as  she  has  but  little  connection  with  the 
story,  and  appears  brought  forward  merely  to  hear  the 
wild  ravings  of  De  Montford,  and  apologize  for  his  in- 

*  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  English  Poets,  p.  301. 

2  Boaden  2.  256. 

3  Monthly  Magazine  9.  487. 

*  Lady's  Magazine,  N.  S.  2.  673. 

*  European  Magazine  37.  386. 
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furiate  revenge. '  ^  In  accord  with  this  opinion  is  Button's 
statement  that  she  fell  *  at  times  into  rant  and  exaggerated 
declamation.' 2  Button's  criticism  is  detailed.  Bisguis- 
ing  herself  in  a  single  fold  of  a  thin  veil,  through  which 
the  audience  could  clearly  distinguish  each  feature,  he 
justly  censures  as  a  'gross  breach  of  propriety.' ^  The 
Monthly  Magazine  attributes  Mrs.  Siddons'  partial  failure 
to  the  author  :  '  The  part  of  Jane  De  Montfort ...  is  of 
that  kind,  in  which  we  see  the  author's  conception  to  be 
good,  but  the  work  to  be  unfinished ;  and  Mrs.  Siddons 
was  not  very  successful  in  it.'* 

In  spite  of  these  criticisms,  there  are  many  indications 
of  a  contrary  opinion.  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs. 
Siddons,  analyzes  the  drama  at  length  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  producer,  and  then  says :  *  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  Mrs.  Siddons  '  performance  of  Jane  Be 
Monfort  is  no  uninteresting  part  of  the  great  actress's 
history.  .  .  .  His  [Kemble's]  acting  in  the  piece,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Siddons',  was  amazingly  powerful.  ...  I  cannot 
dismiss  the  subject  without  noticing  that  Joanna  Baillie 
in  her  description  of  Jane  Be  Monfort  has  left  a  perfect 
picture  of  Mrs.  Siddons.'  In  this  connection  should  be 
quoted  the  follo\\ing  lines  in  Act  II,  Scene  i : 

Page.      So  queenly,  so  commanding,  and  so  noble, 

I  shrunk  at  first  in  awe ;  but  when  she  smil'd. 
For  so  she  did  to  see  me  thus  abash'd, 
Methought  I  could  have  compass 'd  sea  and  land 
To  do  her  bidding. 

Lady.  Is  she  young  or  old  ? 

Page.     Neither,  if  right  I  guess ;  but  she  is  fair : 

For  Time  hath  laid  his  hand  so  gently  on  her. 
As  he  too  had  been  aw'd. 

1  Genest's  scrap-book. 

^  Dutton  2.   132. 

*  Genest  7.  467. 

■*  Monthly  Magazine  9.  487. 
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Lady.  ...  Is  she  large  in  stature  ? 

Page.      So  stately  and  so  graceful  is  her  form, 

I  thought  at  first  her  stature  was  gigantic ; 
But  on  a  near  approach  I  found,  in  truth. 
She  scarcely  does  surpass  the  middle  size. 

Lady.  What  is  her  garb  ? 

Page.      I  cannot  well  describe  the  fashion  of  it. 
She  is  not  deck'd  in  any  gallant  trim. 
But  seems  to  me  clad  in  the  usual  weeds 
Of  high  habitual  state ;  for  as  she  moves 
Wide  flows  her  robe  in  many  a  waving  fold, 
As  I  have  seen  unfurled  banners  play 
With  the  soft  breeze. 

Lady.     It  is  an  apparition  thou  hast  seen. 

Ffe.        Or  it  is  Jane  De  Monfort.^ 

If  the  satisfaction  of  the  actress  herself  is  important, 
we  may  conclude  that  Jane  De  Monfort  is  a  well-drawn 
character,  for  Mrs.  Siddons  was  so  dehghted  with  the 
part  that  she  visited  the  author  in  Hampstead,  and  on 
leaving  begged, '  Make  me  some  more  Jane  De  Monforts.'  ^ 

Of  the  other  characters  no  notice  was  taken.  Even 
Rezenvelt  produced  no  effect  upon  the  critics ;  he  is 
ignored  by  all  the  reviewers  except  one,  who  dismisses 
him  with  a  single  sentence  in  regard  to  the  '  forbearance 
and  good  humour  '  of  his  character.^  In  the  hands  of  a 
Kemble,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  made  a  strong 
impression,  as  he  seems  to  have  done  in  later  productions 
in  which  the  ability  of  the  actors  was  more  nearly  equal. 

On  April  30th  the  play  *  was  performed,  for  the  second 
time  ...  to  a  numerous  audience  with  increased  success. 
Some  very  judicious  curtailments  and  alterations  have 
been  made,  particularly  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts  ;  and 
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in  this  improved  state  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  becoming 
a  permanent  favorite  of  the  Pubhc'  ^  Button  says  :  '  The 
piece  is  still  much  too  long,  and  would  receive  great 
additional  improvement  by  totally  rescinding  the  part  of 
Conrad,  who  is  only  an  encumbrance  of  the  Play.  Various 
other  alterations  are  necessary  to  take  off  the  heaviness 
of  the  Tragedy,  by  shortening  the  term  of  its  duration. '^ 
This  curtailment  was  in  accord  with  the  first-night  cri- 
ticisms, which  declared  that  many  were  necessary  *  to 
shorten  the  performance  and  render  it  less  tedious.'  The 
criticism  of  the  part  of  Conrad  was  not  accepted  byKemble. 
The  feelings  of  the  period  objected  to  such  improper 
^  incidents  as  the  introduction  on* the  scene  of  the  dead 
body  and  of  the  murderer.^  Objectionable  details  may 
have  been  altered,  but  the  dramatic  situation  required 
the  introduction  of  both  murderer  and  victim,  unless 
the  last  two  acts  were  entirely  rewritten.  If  subsequent 
performances  are  accepted  as  evidence,  pubhc  and  pro- 
fessional opinion  varied  on  this  point.  In  a  criticism 
of  a  later  New  York  production,  the  statement  was  made 
that  the  hero  failed  most  completely  in  these  final  scenes, 
because  he  did  not  compare  with  Kemble.  The  critic 
continues:  *Mr. Kemble  in  repeating  the  following  words, 

How  with  convulsive  life  he  heav'd  beneath  me, 

E'en  with  the  death's  wound  gor'd  !     O  horrid,  horrid ! 

Methinks  I  feel  him  still ! 

always  gave  an  effect  as  Garrett  in  his  most  impressive 
scenes.     But  when  he  exclaims: 

It  moves!  it  moves!  the  cloth  doth  heave  and  swell! 

the  audience  as  if  animated  by  one  spirit  involuntarily 
rose  from  their  seats. '^ 

1  Genest's  scrap-book. 

2  Dutton  2.  I20, 

•  l^ew  York  Evening  Journal,  Nov.  ii,  1809. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  *  obtained  the  doubtful  cer- 
tificate of  honour,  a  "  succes  d'  estime  "  ' — only  these 
first  two  performances  seem  to  have  drawn  large  houses. 
At  the  first  performance  '  the  house  was  full  in  every 
part/  and  in  the  boxes  were  *  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished ornaments  of  the  Haut  Ton/^  Dutton  was  a 
clear-sighted  critic,  for  of  later  performances  he  wrote, 
'  The  crowded  houses,  and  unbounded  applause,  with 
which  De  Montfort  continues  to  be  received,  are  unhappily 
confined  to  the  Play-hills.  The  Theatre  exhibits  a 
*'  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  !  "  '^  Qn  May  7  he 
wrote:  'To  judge  from  symptoms,  which  grow  more 
prominent  and  alarming  every  night,  the  new  Tragedy 
is  not  much  longer  to  linger  out  a  miserable  existence.'^ 
His  prediction  was  correct,  as  it  had  but  one  later  per- 
formance. The  reason  for  this  failure  is  twofold.  Sheridan 
expressed  the  first  when  he  *  coolly  imputed  its  failure 
to  the  bad  taste  of  the  pubHc.'*  Joanna  Baillie  herself 
discusses  this  reason.  She  says  :  '  It  has  been  urged,  as 
a  proof  of  this  supposed  bad  taste  in  the  PubHc,  by  one 
whose  judgment  on  these  subjects  is  and  ought  to  be 
high  authority,  that  a  play,  possessing  considerable 
merit,  was  produced  some  years  ago  on  Drury-Lane 
stage,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  support  it  received 
from  excellent  acting  and  magnificent  decoration,  entirely 
failed.  It  is  very  true  that,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  failed, 
during  the  eight  nights  it  continued  to  be  acted,  to  pro- 
duce houses  sufficiently  good  to  induce  the  managers  to 
revive  it  afterwards.  But  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  that  piece  had  defects  in  it  as  an  acting  play,  which 
served  to  counterbalance  those  advantages ;   and  like- 

*  Genest's  scrap-book. 
2  Dutton  2.  134, 

*  Ibid.  2.   140. 

*  Fitzgerald,  Life  of  Kembles  2.   19,  note. 
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wise  that,  if  any  supposed  merit  in  the  writing  ought  to 
have  redeemed  those  defects,  in  a  theatre,  so  large  and 
so  ill  calculated  to  convey  sound  as  the  one  in  which  it 
was  performed,  it  was  impossible  this  could  be  felt  or 
comprehended  by  even  a  third  part  of  the  audience.'^ 
The  latter  part  of  this  statement  makes  clear  the  second 
reason  for  the  failure  of  De  Monfort. 

1821,  Nov.  27,  28, 29, 30,  Dec.  1,2  London,  Drury  Lane. 
This  was  Kean's  first  London  production  of  the  part.^ 
The  cast  was  :  * 

De  Monfort — Mr.  Kean  Jane  De  Monfort — Mrs.  Egerton 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  Cooper  Countess  Freberg — Miss  Smith- 
Count  Freberg — Mr.  Barnard  son 

Manuel — Mr.  Powell  Abbess — Mrs.  Knight 

Jerome — Mr.  Foote  Novice — Mrs.  Orger 
Conrad — Mr.  Bromley 

De  Monfort  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  been  the  choice 
of  the  management  of  the  theatre  rather  than  of  the 
tragedian.  Lord  Byron  records  that  while  he  was  on 
the  sub-committee  of  Drury  Lane  he  was  anxious  to 
produce  it.  He  says :  *  I  can  vouch  for  my  colleagues, 
and  I  hope  for  myself,  that  we  did  our  best  to  bring  back 
the  legitimate  drama.  I  tried  what  I  could  to  get  De 
Montfort  revived,  but  in  vain.'^  On  November  12,  1815, 
Scott  wrote  to  Joanna  Baillie :  '  I  do  most  devoutly  hope 
Lord  Byron  will  succeed  in  his  proposal  of  bringing  out 
one  of  your  dramas ;  .  .  .  I  heartily  wish  you  would  take 
Lord  Byron  into  yom:  coimsels,  and  adjust  from  your 

1   Works,  p.  232. 

-  The  Drama,  or  Theatrical  Pocket  Magazine  2.  35,  37. ;  Genest 
9.   144. 

^  Hawkins,  Life  of  Edmund  Kean  2.   177. 

^  Drama  2.  36-7;  European  Magazine  80.  567;  Malloy,  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Edmund  Kean,   Tragedian,  p,  290. 

*  Byron,  ed.  Coleridge  4.  338. 
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yet  unpublished  materials  some  drama  for  the  pubUc.  In 
such  a  case,  I  would,  in  your  place,  conceal  my  name  till 
the  issue  of  the  adventure.  .  .  .  The  object  of  a  drama 
is  professedly  to  delight  the  pubhc  at  large,  and  therefore 
I  think  you  should  make  the  experiment  fairly. '  ^  Later 
he  seems  to  have  been  successful,  as  the  following  letter 
from  Edmund  Kean  indicates  :  *  My  Lord,  —  I  have  been 
some  time  acquainted  with  De  Monfort,  which  according 
to  your  Lordship's  desire,  I  have  re-perused,  and  think 
it  a  most  excellent  play,  and  the  part  particularly  suited 
to  my  method  of  acting.  But  whether  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  been  acted  and  not  succeeding,  will  not 
detract  from  any  present  success,  I  leave  to  your  Lord- 
ship's consideration.' 2  Kean's  production  of  the  part 
in  New  York  in  1820  ^  may  have  been  a  prehminary  trial 
as  to  its  possibilities,  and  his  success  there  have  been  the 
determining  factor. 

Kean  hoped  that  he  might  do  *  wonders  with  the 
part,'*  and  that  *  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  deUneation 
of  an  all-absorbing  passion  would  permanently  establish 
the  play  upon  the  boards. '  ^  Miss  Baillie,  '  with  alacrity, 
carefully  revised  the  play,'  says  Hawkins,  '  bringing  out 
the  character  of  De  Monfort  in  stronger  relief.'  The  end 
of  the  drama  was  changed  to  be  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  age.  De  Monfort  was  made  to  fall  into 
a  fit  of  raving  at  his  misdoing,  from  which  he  was  relieved 
by  sudden  death,  upon  which  the  curtain  fell.  *  This  we 
can  hardly  consider  an  alteration  for  the  better,'  says 
the  Drama.  The  European  Magazine  regrets  *  that  the 
original  was  not  left  as  it  was  written.     These  alterations, 

1  Lockhart  3.   79. 

^  Byron,  ed.  Prothero  3.   197. 

3  Cf.  p.   140. 

*  Dublin  University  Magazine  37.  530. 

**  Hawkins  2.   178, 
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however,  we  presume,  were  made  to  suit  the  peculiar 
tact  of  Mr.  Kean.'  Yet  Joanna  Baillie  herself  approved 
of  the  change,  for  on  May  8,  1819,  she  wrote  to  Mr, 
George  Bentley,  *  The  new  ending  which  I  have  given  it 
is  not  so  good  for  the  closet,  but  it  still  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  better  fitted  for  exhibition.'^  De  Monfort's 
hatred  of  Rezenvelt  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  motive ;  Rezenvelt  was  made  the  victor  not  only  in 
their  school-boy  rivalry,  ^  but  also  in  a  contest  for  the 
love  of  a  woman. — In  1869  the  copy  of  De  Monfort  that 
Kean  had  marked  for  performance  was  in  the  possession 
of  F.  W.  Hawkins,  his  biographer. 

Details  in  regard  to  the  staging  of  the  play  are  almost 
entirely  lacking.  In  Act  I  the  program  announces  a 
festival,  in  which  Miss  Tree  will  dance  a  fas  seul.  This 
is  evidently  a  mistake  in  naming  the  act,  as  the  one 
newspaper-criticism  refers  to  the  gala-scene  in  the  second 
act.  In  Act  IV  occurred  a  banquet,  with  a  glee  com- 
posed by  Sir  John  Stevenson,  and  sung  by  Miss  Povey, 
Mrs.  Bland,  and  Mr.  Mason;  and  in  Act  V  a  requiem, 
composed  by  Mr.  T.  Cooke.  The  European  Magazine 
alone  of  all  the  reviews  comments  upon  the  staging  as 
follows :  *  A  Gala  Scene  in  the  second  Act  was  very 
splendid,  and  a  requiem  in  the  last  was  well  performed.' 

The  attention  of  the  critics  seems  to  have  centred  in 
the  acting  of  the  leading  parts.  The  emphasis,  however, 
upon  the  parts  was  very  different  from  that  in  the 
earlier  production.  Kean's  acting  of  De  Monfort  is 
now  under  discussion,  and  Jane  De  Monfort  is  insignif- 
icant. Cole  says  that  the  professional  critics  were  almost 
unanimous  in  Kean's  favor. ^    The  following  statements 

1  Letter  in  Shaw  Theatrical  Collection,  Widener  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

*  Drama  2.  37. 

*  Cole,  Life  and  Theatrical  Times  of  Charles  Kean  i.  127. 
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substantiate  his  decision.  Macready  was  in  London  at 
the  time,  and  says  in  his  diary  that  *  in  the  revival  of 
Joanna  BaiUie's  *'  De  Monfort,"  with  alterations  by  the 
authoress,  he  shone  out  in  the  full  splendour  of  his  genius, 
and  that  the  performance  was  spoken  of  as  singularly 
triumphant.'^  Drama  declares  that  in  this  *  portrayal 
he  was  eminently  successful,'  as  it  offered  him  novel 
opportunities,  of  which  he  took  advantage.  This  criti- 
cism concluded  with  the  dictimi  that  '  the  piece  was 
perfectly  successful.'  One  writer  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine  says :  *  We  have  heard  from  some  who 
saw  it,  that  the  performance  was  one  of  his  greatest 
efforts ;  he  acted  with  all  his  tremendous  energy,  and 
at  that  time  his  powers  were  undiminished. '^  Doran 
says  that  parts  of  it  '  were  played  in  his  grandest  style. '^ 
Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  recalls  the  per- 
formance. '  It  was  brought  out  again  in  1821,'  he  says, 
'  when  Kean  played  the  part  of  De  Monfort  very  ably. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  performance.  There  was  a 
vast  audience ;  among  whom,  I  dare  say,  not  three  score 
persons  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  of 
the  play.  But  the  poetic  character  of  her  who  had 
painted  the  loves  of  Count  Basil  and  Valeria  was  not 
forgotten ;  and  there  was  a  deep  and  placid  attention 
paid  to  De  Monfort,  that  might  have  led  you  to  imagine 
every  one  present  was  the  poetess's  friend.  There  was 
so  much  silence,  and  so  much  applause,  that,  though  I 
had  misgivings  to  the  contrary,  I  was  impressed  at  the 
end  with  the  behef  that  the  play  had  now  acquired  and 
would  henceforth  for  ever  retain  stage  popularity.' 
Other  critics  were  less  enthusiastic  in  their  decisions. 


^  Macready,  Diary  2.  233. 
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The  European  Magazine  contained  the  most  ferocious 
attack.  'As  acted  by  Mr.  Kean/  the  reviewer  says,  *  the 
performance  was  not  only  repulsive,  but  disgusting.'  He 
then  defends  his  decision  :  *  The  seizure  of  the  murderer, 
.  .  .  his  approaches  to  and  recessions  from  the  corpse,  his 
first  horrors,  and  his  final  insanity,  are  among  the  most 
depressing,  revolting,  and  hideous  exhibitions  of  the  stage. 
De  Monfort  lies  beside  the  dead  like  a  wild  beast  beside 
his  prey ;  he  fondles  the  legs,  and  lifts  the  arms,  and 
presses  the  hands,  and  talks  the  most  appalling  lan- 
guage of  familiarity  of  the  murder.  All  this  goes  beyond 
Tragedy,  for  it  goes  beyond  human  sufferance.'  The 
statement  is  later  qualified ;  Mr.  Kean  '  in  the  disclosure 
of  his  aversion  of  Rezenvelt  in  the  second  Act,  his  inter- 
view with  the  stranger,  and  his  encounter  in  the  fourth, 
was  fully  equal  to  any  similar  exhibition  of  the  stage  .  .  . 
It  is,  however,  we  should  think,  impossible,  that  his  judges 
can  be  satisfied  with  the  violent  distortions  and  unnatu- 
ral ferocity  of  his  hero.'^  The  Lady's  Magazine  adopts 
the  same  tone,  with  more  emphasis,  perhaps,  upon  the 
pcrtrayal  than  upon  the  acting.  In  its  opinion,  De  Mon- 
fort was  in  the  first  three  acts  a  maniac,  and  in  the  two 
last  a  monster.  Mr.  Kean  gave  a  terrific  effect  to  the 
character,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  seemed  *  to  harrow 
up  the  soul  of  the  listening  spectator.'  The  final  sen- 
sation was  one  of  disgust  and  horror.  ^ 

When  critics  so  widely  disagree,  who  is  more  entitled 
to  a  deciding  voice  than  the  author  ?  Miss  BaiUie,  with 
a  party  of  friends,  sat  in  the  dress-circle,  and  her  '  satis- 
faction was  complete  and  unequivocal ;  she  complimented 
Kean  on  his  acting  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  from  that 
time  became  one  of  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  his 


^  European  Magazine  80.  567. 
2  Lady's  Magazine,  N.  S.  2.  673. 
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talents.' 1  It  is  evident,  then,  that  her  conception  of 
De  Monfort  was  as  '  terrific  '  as  Kean's,  and  that,  in  her 
opinion,  the  hero  was  not  overacted. 

The  part  of  Jane  De  Monfort  was  much  changed  in 
the  alteration,  in  order  to  throw  Kean  into  greater  prom- 
inence. Partly  as  a  result  of  this  fact,  the  acting  of 
Mrs.  Egerton  received  little  comment.  Drama  says 
that  she  *  sustained  her  part  with  more  effect  than  she 
has  thrown  into  any  of  her  previous  performances.' 
The  European  Magazine  is  less  tolerant :  '  Mrs.  Egerton 
played  tolerably  well,  but  her  shrill  voice  was  rather 
"  out  of  tune  and  harsh."  ' 

Cooper  as  Rezenvelt  seems  to  have  been  acceptable, 
as  the  European  Magazine  says  he  was  '  gentlemanly  and 
animated,'  and  Drama  declares,  *  Mr.  Cooper  was  never 
more  happy  than  in  his  delineation  of  the  frank  and 
generous  victim,  Rezenvelt.' 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  drama,  as  mentioned 
above,  it  was  withdrawn  after  five  performances.  The 
managers  may  have  wished  to  clear  the  boards  for  the 
dlhut  of  Miss  Edmiston,  but  Genest  gives  December  4, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  the  next  performance. ^  Macready 
regretted  that  it  was  withdrawn  so  early  that  he  was 
unable  to  witness  it.  He  accounted  for  the  brevity  of 
the  run  by  saying  that  it  was  '  too  heavy  and  gloomy 
to  be  attractive. '3  That  the  failure  was  not  a  surprise 
to  Kean  is  indicated  by  a  conversation  he  held  with 
Campbell.  *  When  I  congratulated  Kean,'  Campbell 
records,  ' ...  he  told  me  that,  though  a  fine  poem,  it 
would  never  be  an  acting  play.'* 

1  Hawkins  2.   180. 

2  Genest  9.   144. 

^  Macready  2.  233. 
*  Campbell  2.  251  ff. 
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1822,  June  19,  Bath.i 
The  cast  was : 

De  Monfort — Mr.   Kean  Jane  De  Monfort — Miss  Dance 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  Vining 

The  minor  parts  are  lacking  in  all  the  references  to  this 
production. 

Genest  says  that  the  drama  *  was  altered  to  suit  Kean. 
Instead  of  dying,  as  in  the  original  fifth  act,  he  was 
for  a  long  scene  on  the  stage  with  the  body  of  Rezenvelt, 
and  latterly  left  alone  with  it — after  his  last  speech,  he 
threw  himself  down,  and  the  curtain  fell.  It  did  not 
exactly  appear  whether  he  was  supposed  to  die  or  not — 
the  alteration  was  much  for  the  worse.'  This  was  evi- 
dently the  same  alteration  that  Kean  used  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1821,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  form  that 
he  had  tried  with  success  in  New  York  in  1820. 

In  this  version  of  the  play,  Kean's  part  was  again 
put  forward,  and  Jane  was  thrown  into  the  background. 
*  Kean  was  very  great  when  he  heard  Rezenvelt 's  foot 
on  the  stairs — when  he  said  to  Conrad,  "  I  will  beheve 
them  " — ^very  fair  in  his  apology  to  Rezenvelt — and  fine 
in  some  few  speeches  in  the  fifth  act.'  2  One  critic  said : 
'  De  Montfort  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  display  of 
Mr.  Keane's  powers.  .  .  .  But  much  as  we  admire  Mr. 
Kean's  dehneation  of  the  passions,  and  that  of  hate  was 
certainly  in  this  instance  depicted  with  all  the  force  of 
reahty;  still,  unless  the  subordinate  parts  possess  a 
share  of  interest,  it  cannot  keep  ahve  the  attention  of 
a  theatrical  audience. '^ 


^  Genest  9.  177-8;  Keene's  Bath  Journal,  June  10,  1822.  The 
other  plays  in  this  week's  repertory  were  Othello,  Richard  III,  Sir 
Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Pertinax  M'Sycophant,  and  King  Lear. 

^  Genest  9.   178. 

3  Keene's  Bath  Journal,   June  24,  1822. 
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Miss  Dance's  record  on  the  Bath  stage  was  short  and 
unfortunate.  Her  reputation  had  been  made  in  comedy ; 
when  she  was  announced  as  a  tragic  actress  in  1821,  the 
Drama  printed  this  epigram : 

On  having  heard  that  Miss  Dance  was  to  appear  in   Tragedy. 
There's  nothing  novel  in  this  age, 
To  see  a  dance  upon  the  stage ; 
But  'twill  indeed  be  novelty, 
To  see  a  Dance  in   Tragedy  !  ^ 

Genest  says  that  '  Miss  Dance  played  very  well — she 
reminded  one  strongly  of  Mrs.  Siddons — she  did  not  strike 
on  her  ist  appearance,  but  she  had  improved  greatly — 
and  the  manager  offered  her  a  handsome  engagement 
for  the  next  season.' 2 

1822,  July  4,  Birmingham,  Theatre  Royal. 
'Never  acted  here.'^ 
The  cast  was : 

De  Monfort — Mr.  Kean  Jane  De  Monfort — Miss  Dance 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  Archer  Countess  Freberg — Miss  Middleton 

Count  Freberg — Mr,  Raymond      Abbess — Mrs.  Matthews 

Manuel — Mr.  Webster  Novice  — Miss  Kenneth 

Jerome — Mr.   Shuter 

Conrad — Mr.  Yarnald 

Bernard — Mr.  Collier  and  other  minor  characters. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Kean  has  the  support  of  Miss 
Dance  as  Jane,  as  in  the  Bath  performance,  but  that  the 
Rezenvelt  is  changed.  Aris's  Gazette  of  Monday,  July 
ist,  1822,  announces  under  the  heading,  *  Theatre  Royal, 
Birmingham,'  that  '  the  public  are  respectfully  informed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  unprecedented  success  atten- 

1  Drama  2.  381. 

2  Genest  9.  178. 

3  Playbill  in  Reference  Library,  Birmingham.  For  information 
in  regard  to  this  performance  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Walter  Powell, 
Chief  Librarian. 
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dant  on  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Kean,  he  has 
been  prevailed  on  to  extend  his  engagement  six  nights 
longer,  being  positively  the  only  opportunity  the  public 
can  have  of  witnessing  his  extraordinary  talent.'  This 
announcement  states  that  Joanna  Baillie's  tragedy  of 
De  Monfort  will  be  performed  on  Wednesday.  Presum- 
ably the  arrangement  was  altered,  for  the  playbill  gives 
the  date  as  Thursday,  the  *  fourth  night  of  the  reengage- 
ment  of  Mr.  Kean,  and  the  Last  Night  but  Two  he 
can  possibly  have  the  honour  of  appearing  this  season.' 
On  July  8,  1822,  the  Theatrical  Looker-on  of  Birmingham 
speaks  of  three  performances  (given  under  date  of  July 
4) — Othello,  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  and  De  Mon- 
fort.    After  criticizing  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kean 

*  walked  through  Othello,'  with  the  result  that  *  the  au- 
dience, to  be  even  with  him,  walked  off,'  the  Observer 
dismisses  Sir  Giles  Overreach  with  a  word  of  praise,  and 
turns  to  De  Monfort :  *  Will  any  well-disposed  Christian 
tell  us  what  the  play  of  De  Monfort  is  about  ?  For 
ourselves,  we  give  it  up,  and  content  ourselves  with  re- 
marking, that  Kean  occasionally  delivered  some  very 
fine  poetry  in  very  fine  style,  and  was  sometimes  highly 
impassioned  and  effective.  With  Miss  Dance  we  are 
much  pleased,  and  her  performance  of  Jane  De  Monfort 
induces  us  to  pronounce  her  a  lady  of  superior  abilities, 
as  well  as  of  personal  charms.     The  rest  were 

all  but  leather  and  prunello. 

II.  In  Scotland. 
1810,  Edinburgh.     The    date    of   this    production    is 
uncertain.     A   clipping    from    the    Correspondent   says : 

*  De  Montfort  was  subsequently  acted,'  which  would  place 
the  performance  after  The  Family  Legend  on  January 
29th,  1810.  This  date  is  substantiated  by  the  statements 
that  The  Family  Legend  was  the  first  of  Joanna  Baillie's 
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plays  to  be  produced  in  her  native  land,^  and  that  *  the 
success  which  attended  the  performance  of  The  Family 
Legend,  induced  the  managers  to  bring  forward  in  the 
same  season  the  play  of  De  Monfort."^  According  to 
Dibdin,  Mrs.  Siddons  opened  in  Edinburgh  on  March 
14th,  1810  in  Macbeth,  on  March  15th  played  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  on  March  i6th,  Macbeth.^  On  March  i8th, 
1810,  Scott  reported  that  Mrs.  Siddons  had  '  a  very  bad 
cold.  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to  act  Jane  De  Montfort, 
which  we  have  long  planned.'*  From  that  date  she  was 
ill  until  she  reappeared  on  March  24th.  Scott  writes 
to  Joanna  Bailhe  on  March  30th,  1810,  '  I  have,  I  under- 
stand, missed  the  very  finest  performance  ever  seen  in 
Edinburgh, — Mrs.  Siddons  (the  elder)  in  Jane  De  Mon- 
fort.'^  According  to  these  statements,  the  performance 
of  De  Monjort  must  have  occurred  between  March  24th 
and  March  30th. 

Only  three  members  of  the  cast  are  known.  Mr.  H. 
Siddons  played  De  Monfort,  Mr.  Terry  played  Rezenvelt, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons  played  Jane  De  Monfort.  Joanna 
Baillie's  biographer  says  that  '  the  part  of  Jane  was  not 
so  well  supported  [as  that  of  De  Monfort].'      Scott  says  : 

Everybody  agrees  that  she  was  never  more  herself  than  in  that 
character  ;  playing  with  her  son,  and  upon  his  theatre  was  doubt- 
less one  great  cause,  not  only  of  exertion,  but  of  real  enthusiasm. 
She  fairly  cried  herself  sick  at  her  own  part,  so  you  may  believe 
there  was  fine  work  in  the  front,  as  they  call  the  audience  part 
of  the  house ;  never  was  there  such  a  night  for  those  indus- 
trious females,  the  laundresses.* 

The  critic  in  The  Correspondent,  however,  is  less  enthu- 

1  Lockhart  2.   147. 

2  Works,  p.  XV. 

3  Dibdin,  Annals  of  Edinburgh  Stage  i.  263. 

*  Lockhart  2.   157. 

*  Familiar  Letters   i.   173. 
«  Ibid.  I.  174. 

i2 
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siastic.  *  It  had  little  or  no  success,'  he  says.  *  It  paid 
no  compliments  to  our  country  people.  One  would  be 
almost  incHned  to  beheve,  that  if  the  manager  had  put 
tartan  plaids  and  phihbegs  upon  the  characters  in  De 
Monfort,  it  would  have  had  some  of  the  success  of  The 
Family  Legend/ 

There  was  evidently  a  feeling  among  the  spectators 
that  the  action  was  too  improbable  to  be  accepted. 
Scott  write  Joanna  Baillie  on  June  loth,  1810,  concerning 
a  Scotch  murder  which  he  says  he  has  referred  to  in  order 
to  substantiate  the  story  of  De  Monfort.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  reported  that,  *  in  that  comparatively  small 
theatre,  the  causes  and  development  of  the  fatal  passion 
were  more  clear,  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  language 
more  prominent.  .  .  .  The  play  met  with  much  success. 
In  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  **  the  effect  produced 
was  very  great ;  there  was  a  burst  of  applause  when  the 
curtain  fell,  and  the  play  was  announced  for  repetition 
amid  the  loudest  applause".' 2 

III.  In  America. 

1801,  April  13th,  New  York,  Park  Theatre.^     '  Never 
performed  in  America,'  says  the  Commercial  Advertiser."^ 
The  cast  was : 

De  Monfort — Mr.  Hodgkinson  Jane  De  Monfort — Mrs.  Melmoth 
Rezenvelt — Mr.  Martin  Countess  Freberg — Mrs.   Jeffer- 

Count  Freberg — Mr.  Harper  son 

Manuel — Mr.  Powell  Abbess — Mrs.  Hogg 

Jerome — Mr.  Hogg 
Bernard — Mr.  Tyler 
Grimbald — Mr.  Hallam 

^  Familiar  Letters  i.  182. 

2  Works,  p.  XV. 

3  Ireland,  Records  of  the  New  York  Stage  i.  198  ;  Dunlap,  History 
of  the  American  Theatre,  p.  285. 

*  Commercial  Advertiser,  New  York,  April  11,  13,  1801. 
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The  only  source  of  information  as  to  the  form  in  which 
the  play  was  presented  is  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
April  nth  and  13th,  which  speaks  of  it  as  '  performed 
at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  unbounded  applause.' 
The  advertisement  continues :  *  In  act  4th  a  Funeral 
Dirge,  composed  by  Pehsser.  The  vocal  parts  by  Messrs. 
Tyler,  Fox,  Lee,  Shapter,  etc.,  Miss  Brett,  Miss  Harding, 
etc'  From  this  statement  we  can  see  that  the  perform- 
ance was  given  with  due  attempt  at  embelHshment. 

Hodgkinson  was  *  the  ruHng  favorite  of  the  States  ' 
at  this  tim.e,  and  was  considered  a  wonder.  *  In  the 
whole  range  of  the  living  drama,'  says  Bernard,  an  English 
actor  of  this  period,  *  there  was  no  variety  of  character 
he  could  not  perceive  and  embody,  from  a  Richard,  or 
a  Hamlet  down  to  a  Shelty  or  a  Sharp. '^  After  this 
high  praise,  it  is  a  surprise  to  find  equally  strong  opinions 
of  Hodgkinson's  failure  in  the  part  of  De  Monfort. 
*  Hodgkinson  was  in  every  way  unsuited  to  the  character 
of  the  hero,'  says  Ireland,  2  and  Dunlap  thinks  that, 
'  with  all  his  versatihty  and  excellence,  [he]  had  nothing 
of  the  sublime  or  philosophic  in  his  composition.  He 
was  incapable  of  understanding  De  Montfort.'^ 

Mrs.  Melmoth  met  with  scarcely  more  favor.  Ireland 
says :  *  Beautifully  as  Mrs.  Melmoth  read  her  part,  it 
required  an  accommodating  imagination  to  identify  her 
with  the  noble  Jane  De  Monfort. '2 

The  result  of  this  performance  was  failure,  and  no 
further  dates  of  performances  are  given.  Dunlap  phil- 
osophically adds :    '  But  let   us  remember  that  all  the 


^  Bernard,   Retrospections  of  America,  p.  257. 

2  Ireland  i.  198. 

3  Dunlap,  p.  285.  Ireland's  next  entry  is  April  22,  Comedy  of 
Life,  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser  announced,  on  April  15,  The 
Castle  Spectre. 
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apparent  sublimity  and  real  black  letter  of  John  Kemble, 
and  the  greatly  superior  powers  of  his  great  sister,  could 
not  render  De  Mont  fort  popular  in  London.  It  would 
not  perhaps  have  been  so  in  the  time  of  Addison.'^ 

1809,  Nov.  8,  10,  and  17,  New  York,  Park  Theatre. 
The  cast  was  :  2 

De  Monfort — Mr.  Cooper  Jane  De  Monfort — Mrs.  Twaits 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  Young  Countess  Freberg — Mrs.  Young 
Count  Freberg — Mr.  Robertson 
Jerome — Mr.  Anderson 

The  Evening  Journal  of  New  York  announced  the  coming 
performance,  *  with  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  deco- 
rations.' Aside  from  this,  there  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  its  staging. 

The  acting  received  severe  criticism  from  several 
writers.  Dunlap  disapproved  of  the  entire  cast,  and 
suggested  another:  Forrest  for  De  Monfort,  Wood  for 
Rezenvelt,  '  but  where  is  Jane  '  ?.^  Cooper  was  more 
successful  than  Hodgkinson,  in  his  opinion,  but  was  not 
the  right  man  for  the  part,  and  failed  to  meet  popular 
expectation.  The  reviewer  in  the  Evening  Journal  was 
more  detailed  in  his  criticism.  '  Few  characters,'  he 
says,  '  require  more  energy  of  feeling  or  more  masterly 
shades  of  discrimination  than  that  of  De  Monfort.  To 
these  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  Mr.  Cooper,  in  a  very 
few  instances  indeed,  gave  that  delicate  polish,  which 
is  so  eminently  in  the  power  of  genius  and  study  to 

^  Dunlap,  p.  285. 

^  Ireland  i.  266.  Ireland's  manuscript  record  of  all  Cooper's 
parts  establishes  these  dates  (i.  150).  Dunlap,  p.  357,  says  it 
occurred  *  about  this  time  *  (Nov.  27).  The  same  cast  is  givfen  in 
the  New  York  edition  of  the  play,  dated  October,  1809. 

3  Dunlap,  p.  357. 
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bestow.  It  was  upon  the  whole  a  cold  and  artificial  piece 
of  acting.  .  .  .  His  greatest  failure  was  in  the  scene  where 
he  discovered  the  dead  body  of  Rezenvelt.' 

Mrs.  Twaits  also  was  unequal  to  the  part  she  had 
undertaken.^  The  Evening  Journal  says  her  acting  '  was 
respectable  and  nothing  more,'  as  'her  appearance  was 
far  from  answering  the  glowing  description  of  the  en- 
raptured Page.' 

Mr.  Young  as  Rezenvelt  received  the  most  absolute 
condemnation.  '  Mr.  Young  was  as  far  from  Rezenvelt 
as  South  from  North,'  said  Dunlap,^  and  again  the 
Evening  Journal  agress  with  him.  *  We  certainly  think 
a  little  more  grace  and  elegance  would  have  been  no 
disadvantage  to  Mr.  Young,  in  pourtraying  the  character 
of  so  finished  a  gentleman.  Why  was  not  the  part 
given  to  Mr.  Simpson  ?  the  only  performer  in  the  Com- 
pany, whose  easy  carriage,  persuasive  manners  and 
fascinating  voice,  could  render  the  character  interesting 
and  attractive.' 

There  is  no  statement  of  the  success  of  these  presen- 
tations, or  of  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  play. 
In  a  letter  written  to  George  Bartley  in  1819,  Joanna 
BaiUie  says :  *  Both  you  and  Mrs.  Bartley  are  very  kind 
in  wishing  to  bring  forward  De  Monjort  in  America, 
but  you  must  not  let  your  zeal  for  my  honor  and  glory 
stand  in  the  way  of  your  own  interest.  I  shall  take  the 
will  for  the  deed ;  and  if  Mr.  Cooper  does  not  think  the 
character  of  De  Monfort  one  that  he  would  like  to  act, 
it  would  be  wrong  to  press  it.' 2  From  this  statement 
it  is  evident  that  she  knew  nothing  of  this  presentation 
of  De  Monfort  by  Cooper  in  1809. 

1  Dunlap,  p.  357. 

2  Letter  in  Shaw  Theatrical  Collection,  Widener  Library,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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1810,  November  12,  Baltimore,  Baltimore  Theatre.^ 
The  advertisment  called  De  Monfort  a  *  celebrated  tra- 
gedy '  never  performed  in  Baltimore.  *  New  dresses  and 
decorations '  were  promised.  Only  one  member  of  the 
cast  was  specified — Mrs.  Twaits  was  to  play  Jane  De 
Monfort.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  actors 
were  the  same  as  in  the  performance  in  Philadelphia 
on  February  8,  1811.  In  the  fourth  act  Wood  adver- 
tised *  a  procession  with  solemn  dirge.' 

181 1,  February  8,  Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre.  2 

The  United  States  Gazette  published  frequently  from 
December  i  to  9,  1810,  and  January  14  to  February  5, 
181 1,  the  following  notice,  with  slight  variations :  '  New 
Theatre  Notice.  A  celebrated  play  by  Joanna  BaiUie, 
called  De  Monfort,  "  or  the  Force  of  Hatred,"  is  in  re- 
hearsal, and  will  be  speedily  produced.'  On  February  5, 
6,  7,  and  8  the  notice  was  more  extended,  and  specified 
the  date  of  Friday,  February  8,  for  the  long-promised  pro- 
duction.   This  was  the  first  Philadelphia  performance. ^ 

The  cast  was  .^ 

De  Montfort* — Mr.  Wood  Jane  De  Montfort — Mrs.  Twaits 

Rezenvelt — Mr.   Jefferson  Countess  Freberg — Mrs.    Jefferis 

Count  Freberg — Mr.  Cone  Abbess — Mrs.  Barrett 

Manuel — Mr.  McKenzie 
Jerome — Mr.  Warren 
Bernard — Mr.  Harris 
Grimbald— Mr.  West 

*  American   and  Commercial  Daily   Advertiser.    Baltimore,    Oc- 
tober 22 — November  12,  1810. 

2  Durang,  Philadelphia  Stage  from  1749-1855,  chap.  XLIV. 

3  Wood's  prompt-book ;  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Philadelphia, 
Feb.  7-8,   181 1. 

*  The  name  is  so  spelled  in  notices  of  this  performance,  and  of 
the  production  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  14,  1822. 
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Several  minor  parts  were  assigned  for  this  performance. 
The  nuns  and  lay  sisters  were  assigned  to  Ladies  .  .  . ;  in 
Act  II,  Scene  i,  the  waiting  woman  was  Mrs.  Petit ; 
the  first  monk  was  Barrett,  the  second  monk,  Allen,  and 
the  porter,  Drummond. 

The  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Theatre  at  this  time 
was  William  B.  Wood,  the  actor  whom  Dunlap  had 
wished  to  see  play  the  part  of  Rezenvelt.  In  some  way 
his  attention  was  called  to  the  play,  and  he  himself 
arranged  it  for  presentation. 

On  the  first  blank  leaf  of  Wood's  prompt -book^  occurs 
the  statement  that  '  the  production  lasted  for  two  hours 
and  twenty  minutes.'  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
improvement  in  length,  Mr.  Wood  cut  the  text  very 
judiciously.  Most  of  the  omissions  are  condensations, 
as  in  the  case  of  Manuel's  account  of  his  years  of  service 
with  De  Monfort,  in  which  Wood  omitted  all  the  details 
of  the  trouble  between  servant  and  master,  without 
injuring  the  coherence  of  thought. 2  Examples  of  the 
same  sort  of  condensation  occur  in  Act  II. ^    There  are 

^  By  some  fortunate  chance.  Wood's  bound  prompt-book  for 
this  performance  has  been  preserved,  and  is  now  in  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  It  bears  on  the  title  page  the  words :  '  Philadelphia 
Theatre,  Prompt  Book,  William  B.  Wood,  George  Becks.'  In 
consists  of  pages  303-411  of  an  octavo  edition  of  the  play,  a  pagi- 
nation which  agrees  with  that  of  all  the  early  editions.  However, 
as  Mr.  Wood  has  cast  the  part  of  Grimbald,  which  is  changed  to 
Conrad  in  the  fourth  edition,  it  must  have  been  an  earlier  edition, 
probably  the  third,  from  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  words  ending 
in-ed  are  usually  so  written,  instead  of  in  the  contracted  form  usual 
in  the  first  two  editions.  Between  the  sheets  are  blank  pages,  on 
which  stage-directions  are  written  in  the  same  hand  as  occurs  on 
the  title-page. 

2  Cf.  Works,  pp.  76-7,  including  '  I've  been  upon  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing him  .  .  .  'Tis  often  thus.' 

^  Ibid.,  p.  82,  '  this  homely  dress  .  ,  .  unsimple  words.'  Ibid., 
p.  83,  '  such  lofty  mien  .  .  .  music  strike  up.* 
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also  cuts  in  lines  within  the  longer  speeches  in  many 
places.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  case  the  character 
of  Conrad  or  Grimbald  is  again  retained.  The  only 
unusual  change  in  the  form  in  which  the  drama  was 
produced  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. scene 
of  Act  V  of  the  stage-arrangement.  1  Here  Wood  re- 
placed the  eleven  original  lines  by  a  speech  of  Basil : 

What  shall  I  be  some  few  short  moments  hence  ? 

Why  ask  I  now  ?     Who  from  the  dead  will  rise 

To  tell  me  of  that  awful  state  unknown  ? 

But  be  it  what  it  may,  or  bliss  or  torment, 

Annihilation,  dark  and  endless  rest, 

Or  some  dread  thing,  man's  wildest  range  of  thought 

Hath  never  yet  conceiv'd,  that  change  I'll  dare 

Which  makes  me  anything  but  what  I  am. 

I  can  bear  scorpions*  stings,  tread  fields  of  fire. 

In  frozen  gulfs  of  cold  eternal  lie, 

Be  toss'd  aloft  through  tracks  of  endless  void, 

But  cannot  live  in  shame. ^ 

From  the  newspaper  announcements  and  the  prompt- 
book, it  is  evident  that  no  effort  was  spared  to  make  the 
production  successful.  The  last  two  advertisements 
before  the  performance  promised  entire  new  dresses  and 
decorations.  3 

In  scene  one  of  Act  II  a  band  was  used,  and  before  the 
entrance  of  Jane  De  Monfort  there  was  inserted,  *  a 
Masquerade  Scene  and  Dancing  at  change  '. 

In  the  course  of  this  scene,  '  Master  Whale,  the  infant 
Vestris,'  was  to  dance  'a  new  Pass  eul  [s^'c].'^  After 
the  dancing,  the  entire  company  was  to  appear.  *  Scene 
second  a  very  splendid  apartment  in  Count  Freberg's 
house  fancifully  decorated.     A  wide  folding-door  opened 

1  In  printed  edition,   Works,  Act  V,  scene  4. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  45:  Basil,  Act  V,  scene  2. 

^  United  States  Gazette  and  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Feb.  7-8, 
1811. 
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shows  another  magnificent  room  lighted  up  to  receive 
company.  As  the  Masqueraders  retire  Enter  Jane  and 
Freberg.'  In  the  first  scene  of  Act  IV  there  occurred 
*  a  funeral  procession  of  nuns  to  the  grave  of  a  departed 
sister  with  a  solemn  Dirge.'  The  stage-directions  for 
that  act  are  specially  full :  '  Man  at  thunder/  *  Wind 
Ready/  *  Second  Moonhght  flat.'  At  the  end  of  the 
scene  are  explicit  directions  to  use 

'•+'_^+  Storm,  Thunder  &  Rain,' 
as  well  as  to  repeat  the  tempest  in  place  of  the  song 
by  the  nuns,  and  at  intervals  through  the  second  scene. 
The  storm  covers  the  change  from  scene  two  to  three, 
and  is  repeated  at  the  entrance  of  the  monks  with  De 
Monfort,  and  at  the  appearance  of  the  monks  carrying 
Rezenvelt's  body.  In  Act  V  'chains  clank  throughout 
one,'  the  lamps  are  turned  down,  and  the  bell  is  tolled 
at  the  change  of  scene.  At  the  very  end  the  lamps  are 
to  be  turned  up  again. 

The  newspaper  accounts  add  that  at  the  '  End  of  the 
play,  Mrs.  Wilmot  will  sing  in  character,  the  celebrated 
Song  of  Blanch  of  Devon,  from  Walter  Scott's  poem  of 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake.'^  Earlier  advertisements  had 
announced  'with  the  comick  opera  of  Matrimony,'^  but 
the  later  editions  made  no  reference  to  any  afterpiece. 

No  criticisms  of  this  performance  have  as  yet  come  to 
light.  Most  dramas  on  the  Philadelphia  stage  had  only 
one  performance  in  those  days,  so  that  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  repeated  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  its  failure. 
The  performance  was  for  Mr.  Wood's  benefit,  and  the 
papers  announced  that  box-tickets  could  be  purchased 
for  one  dollar,  pit-tickets  for  three  quarters,  and  gallery- 
tickets  for  half  a  dollar.^  Durang  says  that  Wood's 
benefit  in  1811  netted  him  ^1203.00.     As  there  is  record 

^  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  Feb.  7-8,  1811. 
2  Ibid..  Feb.  5-6.   181 1. 
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of  no  other  benefit  for  Wood  during  this  season,  we  may 
infer  that  this  production  of  De  Monfort  was  fairly  success- 
ful. Mr.  Wood  bespoke  the  enthusiastic  support  of  his 
audience  by  his  statement  in  the  preliminary  notices  that 
De  Monfort  had  been  '  performed  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause at  the  Theatres  of  Drury  Lane,  New  York,  etc.'* 
The  fact  that  it  was  eleven  years  before  Wood  revived 
the  drama  in  Philadelphia  would  surely  indicate  that 
this  first  Philadelphia  performance  was  not  greeted  with 
*  unbounded  applause.' 

1820,  New  York. 

De  Monfort  was  played  by  Kean,  according  to  H.  B. 
Baker.  He  says :  '  In  1820  he  [Kean]  paid  his  first 
visit  to  America.  In  New  York  as  much  as  eighteen 
dollars  were  paid  for  the  choice  of  a  box  to  hold  nine 
persons.  He  reaped  a  golden  harvest  by  his  tour,  and 
returned  to  Drury  Lane  for  the  following  season.  He 
appeared  as  Hastings,  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant,  Wol- 
sey ,  Don  Felix, — none  of  them  good  performances.  In  Miss 
Bailhe's  "DeMontfort,"  however,  he  scored  a  success.' ^ 

1822,  January  14,  Philadelphia,  Walnut  Street  Theatre. 
The  first  performance  in  eleven  years,  Durang  says. 
Preliminary  notices  ran  in  the  American  Daily  Advertiser 
from  January  5  to  14. 

The  cast  was :  ^ 

De  Montfort — Mr.  V^ood  Jane  De  Montfort — Mrs.  Wood 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  H.  Wallack  Countess  Freberg — Mrs.  Baker 

Count  Freberg — Mr.  Darley  Abbess — Mrs.  Lefalle 
Manuel — Mr.  Burke 
Jerome — Mr.  Warren 
Grimbald — Mr.   Greene 

*  Gazette  and  Advertiser,  Feb.  7-8,   181 1. 

2  Baker,  English  Actors  from  Shakespeare  to  Macready  2,  161  ; 
Baker,  Our  Old  Actors  2.  210. 

•  American  Daily  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,    Jan.  5-14,   1822. 
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The  presence  of  Grimbald  shows  that  Wood  was  using  again 
his  early  edition  as  text.  The  drama  was  in  five  acts.  It 
is  evident  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood  were  no  more  success- 
ful in  their  acting  of  the  tragic  brother  and  sister  than 
earlier  actors  had  been.  Durang  says  :  *  This  play  is  well 
written,  but  it  is  too  much  colored  with  the  metaphysics 

of  passion  to  please  a  mixed  audience They  are  not 

suitable  for  acting  plays.  Kean,  Hodgkinson,  Cooper, 
and  all  the  bright  performers  essayed  the  part  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  but  without  the  desired  effect.  The  heroine,  Jane 
De  Mont  fort,  had  been  as  carefully  nursed  by  the  first 
actresses  without  that  success  which  the  part  promised.'^ 
Wood  says :  *  An  ill  name  hung  on  this  Walnut  Street 
theatre,  rendering  all  our  efforts  fruitless,'  but  he  adds, 
'  Joanna Baillie's  "  De  Montfort  or  the  Force  of  Hatred," 
was  revived  and  played  to  one  good  house. '^  This 
performance  was  again  his  benefit.  The  prices  were 
as  usual — box,  one  dollar ;  pit,  seventy-five  cents ; 
gallery,  fifty  cents — so  that  the  performance  must  have 
netted  him  a  fair  amount. 

1826,  December  4,  New  York,  Park  Theatre,  at  half 
past  six  precisely.^ 
The  cast  was : 

De  Monfort — Mr.   Kean  Jane   De  Monfort — Mrs.    Barnes 

Rezenvelt — Mr.  Lee  Countess  Freberg — Mrs.  Sharpe 

Count  Freberg — Mr.  Woodhull  Abbess — Mrs.   Stickney 
Jerome — Mr.  Foot 

There  is  no  criticism  available  of  Kean's  acting  at  this 
time,  but  Ireland  states  that  '  on  this  occasion  Mrs. 
Barnes  gave  an  admirable  representation  of  the  noble 
Jane  De  Monfort.' 

^  Durang,   Series  II,  Chap.   2. 

2  Wood,   Personal  Recollections  of  the  Stage,  p.  275. 
*  Evening  Post,  New  York,  Dec.  4,  1826;    The  Times,  New  York, 
Dec.  4,   1826;   Ireland  i.  512. 
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This  performance  was  Kean's  last  benefit  before 
leaving  for  England,  and  was  heralded  as  such.  It  was 
also,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  last  performance  of  De  Man- 
fort  on  the  professional  stage. 

THE    FAMILY    LEGEND 

1.  In  Scotland. 

1810,  January  29,  and  thirteen  consecutive  nights, 
Edinburgh,  1  Theatre  Royal.  '  Now  acting  for  the  first 
time.' 2    The  first  new  play  produced  by  Mr.  H.  Siddons. 

The  cast  was  :  ^ 

Earl  of  Argyle — Mr.  Terry  Helen — Mrs.  H.   Siddons 

John  of  Lome — Mr.  H.   Siddons 

Maclean — Mr.  Thompson 

Sir  Hubert  de  Grey — Mr.   Putnam 

Although  The  Family  Legend  was  written  with  the  idea 
of  offering  it  to  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,*  its  final  accept- 
ance was  due  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  Walter  Scott, 
who  had  become  one  of  the  acting  trustees  for  the  general 
body  of  proprietors  the  year  before.^  As  early  as  August 
15,  1809,  Scott  had  submitted  the  manuscript  to  Henry 
Siddons,  and  reported  that  he  was  '  dehghted  with  the 
piece  and  determined  to  bring  it  out  with  as  much  force 
as  he  can  possibly  muster.'^  By  October  27,  1809,  the 
discussion  of  the  terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  produced 
was  completed,  and  the  details  of  costuming  were  under 
way.''  Joanna  Baillie  says  in  the  preface  to  the  published 
drama :  '  The  following  play  is  not  offered  to  the  public 

1  Dibdin  i.  261. 

2  Scots  Magazine,   Jan.   1810. 
^  Genest  8.  460. 

*  Correspondence  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,   p.  169. 

*•  Dublin   University  Magazine  37,  531 ;  Lockhart  2.  147. 

*  Familiar  Letters  1.  142. 
'  Lockhart  2.   148. 
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as  it  is  acted  in  the  Edinburgh  Theatre,  but  is  printed 
from  the  original  copy  which  I  gave  to  that  theatre."^ 
In  1809  Scott  wrote  her :  *  I  will  put  all  the  names  to 
rights,  and  retain  enough  of  locality  and  personality  to 
please  the  antiquary,  without  the  least  risk  of  bringing 
the  clan  Gillian  about  our  ears.' 2  *  Knowing  the  strong 
feelings  of  pride  and  clanship  which  had  existed  amongst 
Highlanders,  and  which  had  not  by  any  means  become 
extinct,  he  suggested  that  the  title  of  Duart,  the  name 
of  the  property  of  the  Macleans,  should  be  substituted  for 
that  the  chief  actually  bore.  The  name  of  the  clan  was 
changed  to  that  of  Clangillian.'^  Further  alterations  in 
the  manuscript  were  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Siddons,  in  order 
to  adapt  the  play  to  the  Edinburgh  stage.^  Lockhart 
says  that  Scott  *  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  most 
indefatigably  in  its  behalf.  He  was  consulted  about 
all  the  minuticB  of  costume,  attended  every  rehearsal, 
and  suppHed  the  prologue.'^ 

Most  of  our  information  about  the  scenery  for  this 
production  is  contained  in  Scott's  letter  to  the  author, 
dated  October  27,  1809.  *  With  regard  to  the  equip- 
ment of  The  Family  Legend,  I  have  been  much  diverted 
with  a  discovery  which  I  have  made.  I  had  occasion 
to  visit  our  Lord  Provost  (by  profession  a  stocking- 
weaver),  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  worthy  magistrate 
filled  with  a  new-born  zeal  for  the  drama.  He  spoke 
of  Mr.  Siddons's  merits  with  enthusiasm,  and  of  Miss 
BaiUie's  powers  almost  with  tears  of  rapture.  Being 
a  curious  investigator  of  cause  and  effect,  I  never  rested 
until  I  found  out  that  this  theatric  rage  which  had  seized 

1  Works,  p.  479. 

*  Lockhart  2.   148. 

*  Works,  p.  XV. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  481. 

*  Lockhart  2.   147. 
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his  lordship  of  a  sudden,  was  owing  to  a  large  order  for 
hose,  pantaloons,  and  plaids  for  equipping  the  rival 
clans  of  Campbell  and  Maclean,  and  which  Siddons  was 
sensible  enough  to  send  to  the  warehouse  of  our  excellent 
provost.' 1  In  another  letter  he  tells  her:  *  There  is  a 
circumstance  rather  favorable  to  the  effect  upon  the  stage 
arising  from  the  contrast  between  the  tartan  worn  by  the 
Macleans,  which  has  a  red  glaring  effect,  and  that  of  the 
Campbells,  which  is  dark  green  ;  thus  the  followers  of  the 
Chieftains  will  be  at  once  distinguished  from  each  other. '^ 

The  Scots  Magazine  furnished  the  following  details : 
'  The  scenery  was  very  fine  and  striking,  so  far  as  the 
too  limited  extent  of  the  theatre  would  admit.  We 
noticed  only  one  impropriety.  One  of  the  rooms  in  the 
interior  of  the  Earl's  castle,  instead  of  displaying  Gothic 
architecture,  and  the  traces  of  antiquity,  is  quite  in  the 
modern  style,  and  crowded  with  Corinthian  pillars.'^ 
Scott  was  much  pleased  with  the  theatre,  which  he 
declared  was  *  large  enough  for  every  purpose,'  and  Mr. 
Siddons  told  Scott  at  this  time  that  he  preferred  a  small 
stage,  *  because  the  machinery  is  pliable  and  manageable 
in  proportion  to  its  size.'*  Yet  in  1820  the  manager  was 
conscious  of  the  limitations  of  this  theatre,  in  connection 
with  another  of  Joanna  BailHe's  plays,  De  Monfort. 

Scctt  completed  the  prologue  for  The  Family  Legend 
on  January  21*.  The  critic  in  the  Scots  Magazine  says 
that  it  *  appeared  to  us  worthy  of  him,  though  we  could 
not  relish  Mr.  Terry's  recitation.  Mr.  T.  should  re- 
member, that  there  is  a  difference  between  reciting  and 
acting.'^  The  epilogue  was  written  by  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
and  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Siddons,  in  whose  mouth  '  it 

1  Lockhart  2.  148. 

2  Familiar  Letters  i.  144. 
2  Scots  Magazine  72.  107. 
*  Tamiliar  Letters  i.  166. 
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was  truly  charming.  Her  recitation  of  it  is  a  model  of 
sweet  and  graceful  playfulness.'^ 

Of  the  acting  little  can  be  said  in  addition  to  Scott's 
report.  The  journals  of  the  time,  however,  substantiate 
some  of  his  opinions.  '  Mr.  Siddons,  in  John  of  Lome, 
was,  as  he  usually  is,  highly  respectable.  He  seemed  to 
have  a  thorough  conception  of  his  part,  and  supported  it 
well  throughout.'^  The  Dublin  University  Magazine 
describes  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons  as  '  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished actresses  of  her  day, — in  the  very  foremost 
list  of  those  whose  private  virtues  have  enhanced  the 
lustre  of  their  professional  excellence.'  On  January  21 
Scott  wrote  to  a  friend :  *  The  principal  female  part  is 
very  prettily  rehearsed  by  Mrs.  Henry  Siddons,  our 
Manager's  better  half.'^  A  more  detailed  criticism  is 
given  by  the  Scots  Magazine :  '  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
Helen,  was  also  extremely  pleasing.  This  lady  excells 
greatly  in  all  gentle  and  tender  scenes,  to  which  her 
mellow  and  liquid  voice  is  admirably  adapted.  Scenes 
which  require  dignity  she  does  also  well,  tho'  not  with- 
out some  straining.'  Scott's  fine  criticism  will  be  found 
below. 

This  production  of  The  Family  Legend  seems  to  have 
been  very  successful.  The  Monthly  Mirror  says :  *  I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  any  remarks,  because  as  the 
authoress  is  a  Scotswoman,  and  the  play  founded  upon  a 
favorite  Scots  tradition,  I  might  appear  to  you  not  to  be 
actuated  by  strict  impartiality.  I  shall  only  mention 
that  it  has  been  well  received,  although  not  with  such 
unequivocal  marks  of  approbation  as  "  The  Friend  of  the 
Family,"  The  writer  in  the  Scots  Magazine  is  also  very 
guarded  in  his  approval.     *  It  unfortunately  happened/ 


^  Scots  Magazine  72.   107. 
*  Familiar  Letters  i.  166. 
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he  says,  *  that  a  rumour  had  really  gone  forth  against 
Miss  BaiUie's  capacity  of  adapting  her  pieces  to  theatrical 
representation.  To  all  these  causes  it  may  probably  be 
ascribed,  that  there  has  appeared  a  general  disposition 
to  talk  Hghtly  of  The  Family  Legend,  Hence  we  went 
(on  the  third  or  fourth  night)  perhaps  with  some  pre- 
possession against  it.  But  though  forced  to  admit  that 
there  were  in  the  plot  faults,  very  great  faults,  sufficient 
to  give  a  plausible  colour  to  this  judgment,  we  were  on 
the  whole  highly  gratified.  It  appeared  to  us  that  there 
were  beauties,  even  in  point  of  stage  effect,  which  might 
well  establish  its  character  as  a  popular  and  pleasing 
addition  to  our  stock  of  acting  plays.  *^ 

The  same  writer,  however,  gave  as  a  final  estimate  an 
expression  of  opinion  which  summarizes  the  more  fa- 
vorable criticism.  *  The  appearance  of  this  piece,'  he 
says,  *  may  fairly  be  considered  as  forming  an  era  in  the 
literary  history  of  this  metropolis.  Since  Douglas,  no 
tragedy  has  made  its  appearance  on  our  stage,  none  at 
least  that  we  recollect  of,  or  that  has  attracted  any 
general  attention.'  The  Correspondent  for  March  12, 
1810,  says :  '  Its  success  here  was  evidently  owing  to 
this  nationality,  and  to  no  other  recommendation. 
Applause  was  conferred  almost  entirely  upon  those  parts 
in  which  high  comphments  were  paid  to  the  Scotch ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  entirely  forgot  that  there  was 
nothing  more  ludicrous  than  that  people  should  applaud 
praise  given  to  themselves ;  and  it  was  absolutely  dis- 
gusting to  see  even  some  of  those  who  had  the  external 
shape  of  gentlemen  sillily  nodding  at  and  twitching  one 
another,  whenever  any  ol  these  absurd  compliments  were 
paid.  A  bookseller,  we  hear,  proposes  to  publish  the 
play ! ! !    We  would  advise  him  to  calculate  on  the  sale 

^  Scots  Magazine  72.  104. 
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of  five-and-twenty,  and  to  sell  these  at  so  high  a  rate  as 
to  defray  his  expence.'^ 

The  actor-manager  who  wrote  on  the  plays  for  the 
Dublin  University  Magazine  in  April,  1851,  assents  to 
the  statement  of  the  disgusted  critic  quoted  above,  but 
with  a  different  conclusion.  '  The  Edinburgh  pubhc,' 
he  says,  '  were  pleased  and  flattered  by  a  national  story, 
given  to  them  by  a  country-woman ;  it  was  received  with 
warm  applause  for  fourteen  consecutive  nights,  fre- 
quently repeated  afterwards,  and  remained  long  on  the 
stock  hst  of  the  theatre/ 

That  this  national  appeal  was  dehberate  is  indicated  by 
a  letter  written  by  Scott  on  January  21,  1810,  in  which 
he  says :  '  The  enclosed  jangling  verses  are  the  only 
effort  I  have  made  in  rhyme  since  I  came  to  Edinburgh 
for  the  winter.  They  were  written  within  this  hour, 
and  are  to  be  spoken  to  a  beautiful  tragedy  of  Joanna 
Baillie  ....  Henry  Mackenzie,  author  of  The  Man  of 
Feeling,  writes  an  epilogue ;  so  the  piece,  being  entirely 
of  Scotch  manufacture,  has,  independent  of  its  own 
merit,  every  chance  of  succeeding  before  a  national 
audience.' 2 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  letter  to  the  author  in  regard  to 
this  presentation  is  so  full  of  personal  comment  that  it 
should  be  reproduced  almost  entire.  On  January  30, 
1810,  he  wrote  her : 

You  have  only  to  imagine  all  that  you  could  wish  to  give 
success  to  a  play,  and  your  conceptions  will  still  fall  short  of  the 
complete  and  decided  triumph  of  The  Family  Legend.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  a  most  extraordinary  degree ;  many  people  had 

^  Correspondent,  March  12,  1810.  In  spite  of  this  prophecy,  the 
book  was  soon  published,  and  by  May  7,  1810,  four-fifths  of  the 
copies  reserved  for  Scotland  were  sold,  and  the  rest  were  going 
rapidly  {Familiar  Letters  i.   176). 

*  Familiar  Letters  1.   166. 

k2 
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come  from  your  native  capital  of  the  west ;  everything  that 
pretended  to  distinction,  whether  from  rank  or  literature,  was 
in  the  boxes,  and  in  the  pit  such  an  aggregate  mass  of  humanity 
as  I  have  seldom  if  ever  witnessed  in  the  same  space.  It  was 
quite  obvious  from  the  beginning,  that  the  cause  was  to  be  very 
fairly  tried  before  the  public,  and  that  if  anything  went  wrong, 
no  effort,  even  of  your  numerous  and  zealous  friends,  could  have 
had  much  influence  in  guiding  or  restraining  the  general  feeling. 
Some  good-natured  persons  had  been  kind  enough  to  propagate 
reports  of  a  strong  opposition,  which,  though  I  considered  them 
as  totally  groundless,  did  not  by  any  means  lessen  the  extreme 
anxiety  with  which  I  waited  the  rise  of  the  curtain.  But  in  a 
short  time  I  saw  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for  apprehension, 
and  yet  I  sat  the  whole  time  shaking  for  fear  a  scene-shifter,  or 
a  carpenter,  or  some  of  the  subaltern  actors,  should  make  some 
blunder,  and  interrupt  the  feeling  of  deep  and  general  interest 
which  soon  seized  on  the  whole  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  as  Mr. 
Bayes  has  it.  The  scene  on  the  rock  struck  the  utmost  possible 
effect  into  the  audience,  and  you  heard  nothing  but  sobs  on  all 
sides.  The  banquet  scene  was  equally  impressive,  and  so  was 
the  combat.  Of  the  greater  scenes,  that  between  Lorn  and  Helen 
in  the  castle  of  Maclean,  that  between  Helen  and  her  lover,  and 
the  examination  of  Maclean  himself  in  Argyle's  castle,  were 
applauded  to  the  very  echo.  Siddons  announced  the  play  '  for 
the  rest  of  the  week,*  which  was  received  not  only  with  a  thunder 
of  applause,  but  with  cheering  and  throwing  up  of  hats  and 
handkerchiefs.  Mrs.  Siddons  supported  her  part  incomparably, 
although  just  recovered  from  the  indisposition  mentioned  in  my 
last.  Siddons  himself  played  well  indeed,  and  moved  and  looked 
with  great  spirit.  A  Mr.  Terry,  who  promises  to  be  a  fine  per- 
former, went  through  the  part  of  the  Old  Earl  with  great  taste 
and  effect.  For  the  rest  I  cannot  say  much,  excepting  that  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  were  most  accurately  perfect  in 
their  parts,  and  did  their  very  best.  Malcolm  de  Gray  was  toler- 
able but  stickish — Maclean  came  off  decently — but  the  conspir- 
ators were  sad  hounds  ....  As  the  play  greatly  exceeded  the 
usual  length  (lasting  till  half-past  ten),  we  intend,  when  it  is 
repeated  to-night,  to  omit  some  of  the  passages  where  the  weight 
necessarily  fell  on  the  weakest  of  our  host,  although  we  may 
hereby  injure  the  detail  of  the  plot.  The  scenery  was  very  good, 
and  the  rock,  without  appearance  of  pantomime,  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  place  Mrs.  Siddons  in  a  very  precarious  situation  to 
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all  appearance.  The  dresses  were  more  tawdry  than  I  should 
have  judged  proper,  but  expensive  and  showy.  I  got  my  brother 
John's  Highland  recruiting  party  to  reinforce  the  garrison  of 
Inverary,  and  as  they  mustered  beneath  the  porch  of  the  castle, 
and  seemed  to  fill  the  court-yard  behind,  the  combat  scene  had 
really  the  appearance  of  reality.  Siddons  has  been  most  atten- 
tive, anxious,  assiduous,  and  docile,  and  had  drilled  his  troops 
so  well  that  the  prompter's  aid  was  unnecessary,  and  I  do  not 
believe  he  gave  a  single  hint  the  whole  night ;  nor  were  there  any 
false  or  ridiculous  accents  or  gestures  even  among  the  underlings, 
though  God  knows  they  fell  often  far  short  of  the  true  spirit. 
Mrs.  Siddons  spoke  the  epilogue  extremely  well :  the  prologue, 
which  I  will  send  you  in  its  revised  state,  was  also  very  well 
received.  Mrs.  Scott  sends  her  kindest  compliments  of  congrat- 
ulation ;  she  had  a  party  of  thirty  friends  in  one  small  box,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  watch  like  a  clucking  hen  till  she  had  gathered 
her  whole  flock,  for  the  crowd  was  insufferable.  I  am  going  to 
see  the  Legend  to-night,  when  I  shall  enjoy  it  quietly,  for  last 
night  I  was  so  much  interested  in  its  reception  that  I  cannot  say 
I  was  at  leisure  to  attend  to  the  feelings  arising  from  the  rep- 
resentation itself.^ 

Scott's  reports  did  not  end  with  the  first  night's  per- 
formance.    On  February  6th,  he  wrote  the  author : 

Through  this  whole  week  the  theatre  has  been  fully  attended, 
and  by  all  the  fashionable  people  in  town ;  on  Saturday  in  par- 
ticular the  house  was  as  full  as  on  Monday, — fuller  was  impos- 
sible,— and  the  most  enthusiastic  approbation  was  express'd  in 
every  quarter.  All  this  while  the  Legend  has  been  the  only 
subject  of  town  talk,  where  praise  and  censure  were  of  course 
mingled.  The  weight  of  criticism  falls  on  the  head  of  Duart, 
and  I  observe  that  the  fair  critics  in  general  think  that  he  gives 
up  the  lady  too  easily.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  went  with  all  my  little 
folks,  who  were  delighted,  and  cried  like  any  little  pigs  over 
Helen's  distress. 

He  adds,  *  Mrs.  President  Blair  has  requested  the  Legend 
for  next  Saturday;  a  large  house  is  expected.' ^ 

*  Lockhart  2.  149-52. 

*  Familiar  Letters  i.   167-8. 
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On  March  2,  1810,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  J.  B.  S. 
Morrit : 

Miss  Baillie 's  play  went  off  capitally  here,  notwithstanding  her 
fond  and  overcredulous  belief  in  a  Creator  of  the  World.  The 
fact  is  so  generally  believed  that  it  is  man  who  makes  the  Deity, 
that  I  am  surprised  it  has  never  been  maintained  as  a  corollary, 
that  the  knife  and  fork  make  the  fingers.  We  wept  till  our 
hearts  were  sore,  and  applauded  till  our  hands  were  blistered  — 
what  could  we  more  — and  this  in  crowded  theatres.^ 

The  effect  of  this  Edinburgh  production  is  variously 
described.  Scott  says :  *  I  must  not  omit  to  mention, 
that  all  through  these  islands  [the  Hebrides]  I  have 
found  every  person  familiarly  acquainted  with  The 
Family  Legend,  and  great  admirers." 2  Lucy  Aikin,  on 
the  other  hand,  wrote  in  a  different  tone  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld :  '  The  Highland  minister  told  us  that  the  clan 
McLeod  are  offended  with  Miss  Baillie's  representation 
of  their  ancestor,  and  that  their  poet  has  written  a  long 
Erse  ballad  giving  a  quite  different  account  of  the 
matter.  He  was  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  tradi- 
tions about  it,  and  had  once  been  nearly  cast  away  on 
the  lady's  rock.'^ 

The  pecuniary  results  of  The  Family  Legend  must  have 
been  entirely  satisfactory  to  her.  Scott  estimated  before 
the  production  that,  *  supposing  the  piece  to  run  nine 
nights  and  so  forth,  [the  author's  rights]  cannot  be  less 
than  about  £300  or  £400.'*  As  the  run  was  fourteen 
nights  in  succession,  the  proceeds  must  have  exceeded 
even  his  hope. 

1  Lockhart  2.  168. 

2  IHd.  2.  193. 
^  Aikin,  p.  84. 

*  Familiar  Letters  i.  143. 
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II.  In  England. 

181 1,  March  4,  Newcastle,  Theatre  Royal.  ^ 
'  A  Tragedy,    (never  acted  here)   called    The  Family 
Legend;  or,  Caledonian  Clans,'  and  'performed  at  the 
Theatre-Royal,  Edinburgh,  to  overflowing  houses,  with 
universal  applause.' 
The  cast  was : 

John  of  Lome — Mr,  M'Cready  Helen — Miss  Phillips 

Sir  Hubert — Mr.  Mansell 

In  his  reminiscences,  Macready  says :  *  The  public 
favour  attended  me  in  the  fresh  attempts  I  made,  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  Roderick  Dhu,  in  a  drama  called  the 
"  Knight  of  Snowdon,"  founded  on  Walter  Scott's 
"  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  John  of  Lome,  in  Miss  Bailhe's 
play  of  the  "  Family  Legend,"  and  Julian,  in  a  piece 
called  the  **  Peasant  Boy,"  which  was  exactly  suited  to 
my  years,  and  which,  from  my  earnestness  and  reality, 
affected  the  audiences  very  deeply,  all  strengthened  the 
partiality  of  my  early  patrons.' ^ 

181 1,  March  19,  Bath.^    This  was  the  first  presentation 
there.     There  is  no  notice  of  repetition. 
The  cast  was : 

Earl  of  Argyle — Mr.  Bengough       Helen — Miss  Jameson 
John  of  Lome — Mr.  Abbott 
Maclean — Mr.  Stanley 


^  Advertisement  in  Newcastle  Advertiser  and  Newcastle  Courant 
for  March  2,  1811.  For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Basil 
Anderton,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Public  Library  of  Newcastle. 

^  Pollock,  Macready' s  Reminiscences   i.  48. 

*  Genest  8.  260;  Bath  Chronicle,  March  14,  i8ii.  Information 
concerning  this  performance  was  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  W.  M.  Wright, 
Curator  of  the  Victoria  Art  Gallery  and  Reference  Library,  Bath. 
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For  this  production  the  play  was  reduced  to  four  acts, 
but  Scott's  prologue  was  retained.  It  was  given  for 
Mr.  Abbott's  benefit.^  Genest  says  that  Miss  Jameson 
'  was  a  very  pleasing  actress — just  the  actress  wanted  at 
Bath — but  not  good  enough  to  have  played  principal 
characters  in  London.'  ^ 

1813,  March  24,  Newcastle,  Thelatre-Royal.^ 

*  Not  acted  here  these  2  years.'  ^ 
The  cast  was : 

John  of  Lome — Mr.  M'Cready        Helen — Miss '  Sullivan 

Earl  of  Argyle — Mr.  Evatt  Rosa — Mrs.  Cuff  ley 

Maclean— Mr.  T.  Short 

Benlora — Mr.  Lombe 

Glenfadden— Mr.  Gold 

Loctorish — Mr.  Lane 

Dugold — Mr,  Falkner 

No  details  are  available  concerning  this  production. 

1815,  May  29,  London,  Drury  Lane.     '  Never  acted 
here,'  the  play-bill  says.* 
The  cast  was : 

Earl  of  Argyle — Mr.  Hartley  Helen — Mrs.  Bartley 

John  of  Lome — Mr.  Rae  Rosa — Miss  Boyce 

Maclean — Mr.  Wallack 

Sir  Hubert  de  Grey— Mr.  S.  Penley 

Benlora — Mr.  Waldegrave 

Glenfadden — Mr.  Elrington 

Loctorish — Mr.  Powell 

If  the  drama  was  presented  '  as  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,'  it  is  probable  that  the  con- 

^  Genest  8.  260. 
2  Ibid.  8.  387. 

*  All  information  from  the  play-bill  in  the  Newcastle  Public 
Library. 

*  Genest  8.  458. 
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densed  form  of  the  second  night  was  used.  The  play 
bill  announces,  *  New  and  Appropriate  Scenery,  Dresses, 
and  Decorations,'  but  there  seem  to  be  no  details  as  to 
the  production. 

The  original  prologue,  was  spoken  by  Mr.  Hartley,  and 
the  original  epilogue  by  Mrs.  Edwin. 

Mary  Berry  records  her  opinion  of  the  acting  and  of 
the  success  of  the  performance :  *  I  was  in  Lady  Hard- 
wick's  box  at  Drury  Lane  to  see  Joanna  Baillie's  "  Family 
Legend "  acted  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Hartley.  It 
succeeded  better  than  I  expected ;  the  piece  is  really 
interesting,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  and  does  not 
finish  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  heroine.  It  could  not 
have  been  worse  acted;  however,  the  fine  lines,  spoilt 
as  they  were,  were  appreciated  and  applauded  by  the 
pit.'i  --n 

Joanna  Baillie  attended  this  performance  with  Lord 
Byron  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott. 2  This  was 
possibly  the  occasion  that  she  described  to  a  friend  on 
which  Lord  Byron  was  *  obliged  by  politeness,  to  escort 
her  and  her  sister  to  the  opera,  and  her  perceiving 
that  he  was  provoked,  beyond  measure  at  being  there 
with  them,  and  that  he  made  faces  as  he  sat  behind 
them.' 3  ,j 

Genest  gives  his  opinion  of  the  play  in  connection 
with  this  performance  :  '  The  last  speech  is  contemptible, 
but  on  the  whole  this  is  a  good  play — the  language  is 
frequently  beautiful,  and  the  plot  is  interesting— in  the 
3rd  act  a  Httle  pleasantry  is  introduced,  but  not  im- 
properly.'* 


'  Journal  of  Miss  Berry  3.  50. 

*  Lockhart  3.  32  ;  Dublin   University  Magazine  37.  531. 

^  Farrer,  Recollections  of  Seventy   Years,  p.  74,  ~} 

*  Genest  8.  459. 
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III.  In  America. 
1816,  March  22,  Philadelphia. ^  Brought  out  for  the 
first  time  in  America.  The  Daily  Advertiser  calls  it  a 
new  serious  drama,  and  a  new  historical  drama.  The 
national  tone  was  emphasized  by  a  Scots  Medley  Over- 
ture, composed  by  Mr.  Reinagle.  There  is  no  record  of 
the  actors  except  that  it  was  played  for  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Wood.  A  second  performance  was  given  March  27 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Francis. ^ 

1816,  June  7,  Baltimore.^    Baltimore  Theatre. 

'  First  time  here,'  *  the  serious  play  of  The  Family 
Legend  '  in  five  acts,  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh,  with  great  applause.  It  was  accompanied 
by  the  same  Scots  Medley  as  in  Philadelphia. 

CONSTANTINE  PALEOLOGUS. 

1808,  November  7th,  Liverpool,  Theatre  Royal.* 

*  Never  acted  upon  any  stage,'  *  an  entirely  new  histo- 
rical play.' 

The  cast  was : 

Constantine  Paleologus — Mr.  Terry     Valeria — Mrs.  Weston 

Mahomet — Mr.   Jones  Ella — Miss  Grant 

Rodrigo — Mr.  Rae  Lucia — Mrs.  Parker 

Othus— Mr.  Hall 

Justiniani — Mr.  D.   Grant 

Petronius — Mr.  Powell 

Marthon— Mr.  Howell 

Osmir — Mr.  Moreton 

Heugho — Mr.  Banks 

Othoric — Mr.   Grant 

1  American  Daily  Advertisey,  Philadelphia,  March  21,  22,  1816; 
Durang,  chap.  53. 

2  General  Advertiser,  Philadelphia,  March  25-7,   1816. 

*  Federal  Gazette  and  Baltimore  Daily  Advertiser,  June  4,  6,  dnd  7. 

*  All  the  information  about  this  production  is  secured  from  a 
play-bill  preserved  in  the  Liverpool  Public  Library,  and  furnished 
by  the  Chief  Librarian,  Mr.  George  T.  Shaw. 
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The  drama  was  here  given  a  sub-title,  The  Band  of 
Patriots.  It  was  altered  for  representation  by  Mr.  Terry, 
whose  benefit  it  was. 

1808,  London,  Surrey  Theatre.^ 

Constantine  Paleologus — Mr.  Huntly       Valeria — Miss  Taylor. 

This  *  Melodramatic  spectacle,'  under  the  management 
of  Dibdin,  was  called  Constantine  and  Valeria. 

1820,  Edinburgh. 

The  Dublin  University  Magazine  gives  the  following 
detailed  account  of  the  Edinburgh  production  of  Con- 
stantine Paleologus : 

'  It  was  written  expressly  for  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons^ 
and  glorious  representatives  they  would  have  been  of  the 
two  leading  personages,  the  last  Caesar  and  his  devoted 
partner.  The  reason  why  they  rejected  this  fine  tragedy 
has  never  been  explained ;  ...  On  reading  Constantine 
Paleologus  I  was  much  struck  with  its  beauties  and  capa- 
bihty  for  producing  stage  effect.  In  1820,  ...  I  selected 
it  for  my  benefit  night,  and  bestowed  much  time  and 
consideration  in  arranging  it  for  the  purpose.  .  .  .  Miss 
Bailhe  happened  to  arrive  in  Edinburgh  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends,  at  this  precise  juncture,  and  while  the 
rehearsals  were  going  on.'^  The  writer  wrote  Miss  Bailhe, 
telhng  her  his  high  opinion  of  her  play,  and  saying  that 
it  was  necessary  occasionally  to  omit  beautiful  passages, 
which  were  not  essential  to  the  development  of  the  plot, 
and  sometimes  even  impeded  the  progress  of  the  action. 
He  concluded  by  recalhng  to  her  mind  the  fact  that  the 
play,  in  its  original  state,  greatly  exceeded  the  usual 
length  of  acting  tragedies  ;  that  the  taste  of  the  present 

^  Dublin  University  Magazine  37.   532. 
^  Cf.    Works,  p.  xiii. 
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day  inclined  *  to  the  delineation  of  vehement  passion,  al- 
most to  the  exclusion  of  declamatory  and  didactic  com- 
position ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  means  afforded  by  a  com- 
paratively small  theatrical  company,  render  it  indispen- 
sible  to  condense  the  principal  characters,  so  as  to  place 
the  weight  of  the  representation  in  a  lew  hands.  .  .  . 
The  event  was  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  ^  The  house 
was  crowded,  the  audience  liberal  of  applause,  and  the 
authoress  dehghted.  When  I  was  introduced  to  her  in 
her  private  box,  after  the  curtain  fell,  she  said  "  she  had 
never  passed  a  happier  evening  in  her  life."  '  2 

This  production  was  very  simply  staged,  and  made  no 
pretense  at  pageantry.     In  a  note  the  writer  adds  that 

*  performers  were  so  much  annoyed  with  the  constant 
rehearsals  of  this  play,  and  the  trouble  it  occasioned 
them,  that  they  christened  it,  as  a  green-room  joke, 

*  Const antine  Plaguing-all-of-us.'' ' 

1825,  June  30,  Dublin,  Theatre  Royal. 
This  was  the  first  Dubhn  production,  and  was  repeated 
several  times. 
The  cast  was : 

Constantine  Paleologus — Mr.  Abbott 
Valeria — Miss  Jarman 
Senator — Mr.  Richard  Barry 

The  advertisement  states  that  it  was  a  *  New  Historical 
Drama,  in  Five  Acts,  .  .  .  altered  and  adapted  for  repre- 
sentation in  this  theatre.'  The  alteration  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  that  used  in  the  Edinburgh  production,  as 
the  same  actor-manager  describes  the  production  as  his 
own. 

*  Fawcett,  Some  Eminent  Women  of  our  Times,  says  it  '  had  a 
considerable  degree  of  success.* 

*  Dublin  University  Magazine  37.  532-4. 
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The  announcement  promised  '  new  and  appropriate 
Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Decorations,'  and  adds :  '  In  the 
course  of  the  Play  the  following  Scenery  will  be  intro- 
duced:— Suburbs  of  Constantinople  and  Distant  View 
of  Turkish  Encampment.  Grand  Banquet  in  the  Im- 
perial Palace.  Exterior  of  Palace  of  Constantine.  Grand 
Chamber  in  the  Palace,  commanding  view  of  the  Bos- 
phorus.  The  Imperial  Galley  and  Fleet, — Burning  Ruins 
of  Constantinople.'  The  manager  assigns  this  scenery  to 
definite  acts.  *  We  had  here  more  extensive  means  than 
in  Edinburgh.  New  scenery  was  painted,  and  much 
pageantry  introduced.  A  splendid  banquet  in  the  im- 
perial palace,  in  the  first  act ;  a  singularly  well  organized 
mob,  in  the  second ;  a  grand  military  procession,  in  the 
third ;  the  Bosphorus,  with  the  imperial  fleet  and  galley, 
in  the  fourth ;  and,  in  the  fifth,  the  storming  of  the  city, 
and  bearing  off  the  body  of  the  slain  Emperor  by  his 
devoted  band  of  brothers. '  Music  was  also  added,  as  *  The 
Greek  and  Turkish  Marches  '  were  composed  by  Mr.  A.  Lee. 

*  Constantine  Paleologus  was  very  successful  in  Dublin, 
and  repeated  several  times  to  applauding  audiences, 
while  the  press  unanimously  spoke  in  liberal  praise  of 
author,  adapter,  actors,  and  the  general  arrangements. 
I  would  revive  it,  but  revivals  are  unlucky,  while  the 
prestige  in  favour  of  new  names  and  against  old  ones  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  In  the  pride  of  my  heart  I 
sent  copies  of  my  adaptation  to  the  two  leading  London 
theatres,  thinking,  with  the  host  of  talent  they  then 
commanded,  one  or  the  other  might  deem  it  worthy  their 
attention,  but  I  never  could  get  an  answer,  although  I 
asked  more  than  once,  and  almost  **with  whispering 
humbleness  "  (as  Shylock  says),  for  that  inexpensive  and 
easy  courtesy.'^ 

^  Dublin   University  Magazine  37,  534-5. 
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THE   ELECTION. 

1817,  June  7,  9,  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  16,  18,  26,  July  18, 
London,  English  Opera  House.  ^  Genest  lists  this  as 
the  first  run  of  the  play;^  it  was  also  Mr.  Johnston's 
first  appearance  in  that  theatre. 

The  cast  was : 

Baltimore — Mr.  H.   Johnston  Miss  Freeman — Miss  Kelly 

Freeman — Mr.  Hartley  Mrs.  Baltimore — Mrs.  Chatterly 

Truebridge — Mr.  T.   Short  Mrs.  Freeman — Mrs.   Grove 
Charles  Baltimore — Mr.  Horn 
Peter— Mr.  W.  S.  Chatterley 

Besides  these  principals,  the  play-bill  mentions  more 
than  forty  other  actors  and  actresses,  who  had  minor 
parts. 

The  play  at  this  time  was  not  produced  as  written, 
but  was  transformed  into  a  three-act  '  Musical  Drama 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Authoress. '^  The  lyrics 
were  written  by  S.  J.  Arnold,  and  the  music  was  *  se- 
lected, arranged,  and  composed  by  Mr.  Horn.'* 

Several  new  scenes  were  painted  for  this  performance, 
as  it  was  the  opening  production  of  the  year. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  acting.  Genest  says 
that  Johnston  was  a  '  good  actor,'  but  states  that  he 
was  not  engaged  after  the  season  of  1820 — 1821,2  a  fact 
which  affects  somewhat  our  estimate  of  his  ability. 
Genest  also  remarks  that  '  Bartley  looked  and  acted 
Freeman  particularly  well.'  The  European  Magazine 
comments  upon  the  minor  characters :  '  Though  she 
[Miss  Kelly]  makes  more  of  the  part  than  any  other 

^  European  Magazine  72.  67. 

*  Genest  9.  97-8. 
»  Ibid.  8.  336. 

*  Adams,  Dictionary  of  the  Drama,  p.  451. 
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actress  could  do,  the  character  is  no  compliment  to  her 
talent.  Mr.  Horn  was  a  very  tame  lover — but  sang 
sweetly.  W.  S.  Chatterley  .  .  .  played  the  part  with 
considerable  humour,  and  Mrs.  Chatterley  was  extremely 
interesting.'^ 

The  prices  were  the  usual  ones  for  this  theatre  :  Boxes, 
5s ;  Pit,  3s ;  Gallery,  2s ;  Upper  Gallery,  is. 

Hazlitt  ridicules  The  Election,  as  he  saw  it,  as  the  '  per- 
fection of  baby-house  theatricals,'  and  says  that  it  was 
performed  '  at  the  Lyceum  with  indifferent  success. '2 

THE   SEPARATION. 

1836,  February  25,  London,  Covent  Garden. ^  *  First 
Night  of  Miss  Joanna  BailHe's  New  Tragedy.'  *  Never 
acted.'* 

The  cast  was : 

Garcio — Mr.  Charles  Kemble  Margaret — Miss  Helen  Faucit 

Revani — Mr.   G.  Bennett  Sophera — Miss  Wyndham 

Marquis  of  Tortona — Mr.  Pritchard       Nurse — Miss  Partridge 

Gonzalos — Mr,  Thompson 

Ludoviquo — Mr.  Tilbury  and  minor  characters. 

Ganvino — Mr.  Fredericks 

Pietro — Mr.  J.  Webster 

Gomez — Mr.   Griffith 

Hermit — Mr.  Harris 

Pilgrim — Mr.  Bannister 

Mendicant — Mr.  Collett 

The  history  of  this  play  before  its  production  is  more 
varied  than  that  of  Joanna  Baillie's  other  dramas.     As 


^  European  Magazine  72.  67. 

2  Hazlitt,  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  p.  301. 

3  Eraser's  Literary  Chronicle,  Feb.  27,   1836,  p.  206. 

*  Lady's  Magazine,  March,  1836,  p.  206;  Toynbee,  Diaries  of 
William  Charles Macready  i.  281  ;  AthencBum,  Feb.  27,  1836,  p.  164; 
Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  27,  1836,  p.  140. 
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early  as  August  23rd,  1819,  Scott  wrote  to  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart  in  regard  to  it ;  '  I  am  in  sad  perplexity  just  now 
about  a  play  of  Joanna  Baillie's  which  she  has  sent  to 
Mrs.  Siddons  (our  manageress)  to  be  acted  in  Edinburgh. 
It  contains  abundance  of  genius  and  of  fine  poetry  and 
passion :  in  short,  abundance  of  all  that  one  expects 
particularly  from  her.  But  then  it  is  not  well  adapted 
for  the  stage,  and  many  things  cannot  be  represented 
in  the  way  the  author  has  conceived  them.  There  is 
a  coxcomb  who  turns  out  a  man  of  courage  and  spirit. 
This  is  rather  a  comic  than  a  tragic  character.  Then 
there  is  a  child, — an  infant, — a  personage  which,  unless 
in  the  single  instance  of  the  pantomime  termed  the 
Virgin  of  the  Sun,  has  never  succeeded.  A  wax  doll  is 
ridiculous ;  a  hving  infant  more  absurdly  ludicrous.  .  .  . 
Whatever  theatrical  audiences  may  have  been  in  former 
days,  they  are  now  such  a  brutal  assemblage  that  I  am 
lost  in  astonishment  at  any  one  submitting  to  their 
censure.' 1  Before  January  18 th,  1820,  he  had  decided 
the  question,  and  wrote  to  Joanna  Baillie  :  *  On  convers- 
ing with  Mrs.  Siddons  when  I  came  to  town,  and  on 
seeing  her  company,  I  could  not  think  of  trying  The 
Separation ;  the  company  is  by  no  rneans  strong  in 
tragedy,  and  I  own  I  could  not  have  risked  reputation 
so  dear  to  me  as  yours  upon  imperfect  playing.  I  read 
it  twice  to  my  family,  and  it  drew  tears.' 2  There  is  no 
record  of  the  means  used  to  persuade  Miss  Baillie  to  allow 
another  play  of  hers  to  appear  on  the  London  boards. 
Evidently  Henriquez  and  the  Separation  were  ready  at 
about  the  same  time. 

In   February,    1836,   Eraser's   Magazine  reported   in 
regard  to  these  plays  that  in  Henriquez  '  there  is  not  a 


^  Familiar  Letters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  2.  52-3. 
2  Ibid.  2.  70. 
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single  line  but  would  prove  effective  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  actor.  The  part  seems  made  for  Charles  Kemble, 
and  Charles  Kemble  born  to  play  the  part.  He  is,  we 
have  heard,  most  anxious  to  undertake  it ;  and,  with 
Miss  Faucit  to  support  him  in  Leonora,  surely  such  a 
tragedy,  so  acted,  could  not  fail  of  drawing  houses,  and 
proving  profitable  to  the  manager. '^  Frazer's  Literary 
Chronicle  says :  '  It  was  stated  that  Henriquez  was  the 
part  C.  Kemble  had  fixed  on — ^but  that  Miss  Helen 
Faucit  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  character  of 
Leonora  was  not  sufficiently  prominent  for  her  rising 
reputation,  etc.  etc.  This  is  very  characteristic. — C. 
Kemble  was  quite  right  in  his  selection,  but  hke  a  con- 
siderate man,  gave  way  to  the  whim  of  the  Lady  Helen.'  ^ 
As  a  result  of  this  family  quarrel.  Separation  was  sub- 
stituted, as  it  gave  Miss  Faucit  a  good  opportunity  to 
show  her  skill  as  an  actress  in  creating  an  '  original ' 
character.  Henriquez  was  at  once  accepted  by  the  rival 
theatre,  Drury  Lane,  where  it  was  produced  on  March 
19th,  1836.3 

The  play  was  in  five  acts,  and  was  staged  with  new 
scenery.  The  play-bill  announces  *  new  scenes.  Hall 
in  Count  Garcio's  Castle. — Distant  View  of  the  Castle 
with  Wild  Alley  and  Grove,  Dressing  Chamber  of  the 
Countess — Ramparts  and  Battlements  of  the  Castle.' 
It  seems  to  have  had  no  embelhshments  of  music  or 
prologue. 

The  reviews  of  the  day  contain  several  criticisms  of 
the  acting.  The  Garcio  of  Kemble,  a  very  difficult  part, 
.  .  .  was  all  that  could  be  made  of  a  character  which  could 
excite  no  sympathy.'*     He  '  looked  a  person  of  **  mark 

1  Fraser's  Magazine  13.  240, 

2  Fraser's  Literary  Chronicle,  March  26,  1836,  p.  269. 

3  Cf.  p.  164. 

*  Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  27,  1836,  p.  140. 
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and  likelihood,"  and  declaimed  like  one  practised  in  the 
art.'^  The  Literary  Gazette  criticizes  only  one  thing 
about  the  drama.  It  says  *  The  scenes  between  Garcio 
and  his  friend  Rovani  .  .  .  followed  far  too  closely  in  imi- 
tation upon  Othello  and  Cassio.'^ 

Miss  Faucit's  performance  of  Lady  Margaret  '  was 
creditable  to  so  young  an  actress.  Scenes  of  strong 
emotion  were  her  best,'  said  the  Athenceum.^  '  It  was 
the  first  character  she  had  been  called  upon  to  originate, 
and  she  was  naturally  very  nervous,  both  before  and 
during  the  performance.  It  was  characteristic  of  her 
resourcefulness  and  self-command,  however,  that  she 
was  not  only  able  to  control  her  own  nervousness  on  this 
occasion,  but  also  to  assist  Charles  Kemble,  who  was 
acting  with  her.  Kemble,  nervous  himself,  and  oc- 
casionally at  a  loss  for  words,  was  so  deaf  that  he  could 
not  hear  the  prompter.  Whereupon  the  novice  forgot 
her  own  terrors  and  repeatedly  whispered  his  lines  to 
him,  a  service  for  which  he  afterwards  expressed  much 
gratitude.'*  The  scene  between  Kemble  and  MissFaucit 
in  the  third  act  *  was  finely  acted.  The  applause  of  the 
audience  was  honestly  won  and  freely  bestowed  on  this 
scene. '^  The  Literary  Chronicle  was  less  enthusiastic 
over  Miss  Faucit's  acting  than  were  the  other  journals. 
It  says  merely,  '  Miss  Faucit  was  very  "  respectable  " 
as  all  young  ladies  should  be.' 

On  these  two  performers  the  whole  weight  of  the  drama 
rested,  and  scant  attention  was  paid  to  the  minor  per- 
formers. The  Literary  Gazette  mentioned  by  name  the 
three  seconds,  and  the  Athenceum  makes  a  definite  charge 
against   Mr.   Bennett.     It   says,    'Mr.    George  Bennett" 

^  Ffazef's  Literary  Chronicle,  Feb,  27,  1836,  p.  206, 

2  Literary  Gazette,  Feb.  27,  1836,  p.  140. 

^  AthentBum,  Feb.  27.  1836,  p.   164. 

*  Simpson  and  Braun,  Century  of  Famous  Actresses,  p.  331. 
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played  the  part  of  Rovani  with  complete  bouleversement 
of  the  author's  meaning.'^ 

As  usual,  there  is  disagreement  as  to  the  success  of  the 
production.  Macready  recorded  in  his  diary  for  February 
26th,  1836  :  '  Read  in  the  Times  the  report  of  last  night's 
debate,  and  of  the  failure  of  Miss  Baillie's  play  of  Sepa- 
ration.' The  Edinburgh  Review  said:  'Separation  and 
Henriquez  have  been  represented  on  the  stage ;  but 
neither  with  any  brilliant  success.  That  the  "  Sepa- 
ration "  should  not  have  succeeded  we  feel  little  surprise ; 
for  its  faults  are  great  as  well  as  its  beauties ;  and  the 
interest,  which  is  at  its  height  in  the  third  act,  almost 
vanishes  with  the  disclosure  of  the  murder,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Countess's  determination.'  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Lady's  Magazine  reported :  '  The  audi- 
ence called  for  Mr.  Kemble  and  Miss  Faucit  at  the  end 
of  the  play,  and  warmly  greeted  them.'  The  uproarious 
character  of  the  ovation  is  shown  by  the  Literary  Gazette : 
*  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  the  applause  greatly  pre- 
dominated and  the  dead  hero  and  heroine  were  absurdly 
whistled  and  cat-called  forward  to  receive  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  foolish  among  the  audience.'     Rowton  says  2; 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  performance  of  The  Sep- 
aration and  Henriquez  shows  that  with  performers  sedulously 
bent  on  carrying  out  the  author's  design,  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
momentary  applause  for  ultimate  appreciation,  Miss  Baillie's 
plays  would  be  as  forcible  in  acting  as  they  are  in  striking  on 
perusal.  But  our  stage  is  too  melodramatic  for  this  at  present : 
and  possibly  the  taste  of  the  public  too  melodramatic  also.  There 
is  too  great  a  love  for  blue-fire  and  tin-foil,  and  broadsword 
combats  as  yet :  when  once  this  taste  for  mere  show  is  rendered 
subservient  to  the  higher  effects  of  moral  beauty  and  fitness,  the 
Plays  on  the  Passions  cannot  fail  to  become  popular  upon  the 
Stage. 

*  AthencBum,  Feb.  27,  1836,  p.  164. 
2  Female  Poets  of  Great  Britain,  p.  296. 
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Pecuniarily  the  production  must  have  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful, as  the  Literary  Chronicle  reports :  *  As  occasion- 
ally happens  on  a  first  night  the  house  was  full.'  ^  That 
this  drama  was  considered  an  experiment  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  prices  seem  to  have  been  lowered. 
The  play  bill  quotes  them  as :  *  Boxes  4s-Half  Price  2s. 
Pit  2s-Half  Price  is.  Lower  Gallery  is-No  Half  Price. 
Upper  Gallery  6d.'  In  spite  of  the  excellent  principals 
and  the  reduced  price,  '  the  so  much  talked-of  and 
wished-for  experiment  ...  of  producing  some  of  Miss 
Joanna  Baillie's  dramas  at  a  large  theatre'  did  not  prove 
successful,^  and  the  The  Separation  was  withdrawn. 

HENRIQUEZ. 

1836,  March  19,  London,  Drury  Lane. 
The  *  First  Night  of  the  New  Tragedy  '  was  apparently 
the  last. 

The  cast  was : 

Alonzo — Mr.  Warde  Leonora — Miss  Ellen  Tree 

Don  Henriquez — Mr.  Vandenhoff  Mencia — Miss  Lee 
Don  Carlos — Mr.  King  Inez — Mrs.  Newcombe 

Balthazar — Mr.  Baker  Bias — Miss  Poole 

Antonio — Mr.  Cooper  and  other  minor  actors. 

The  acting  of  Vandenhoff  received  unqualified  praise 
from  the  Literary  Chronicle:  '  He  performed  the  part 
better  than  any  actor  now  on  the  boards  could  have  done 
...  He  was  most  enthusiastically  greeted  on  the  first 
night  of  his  performing  "  Henriquez,"  —  and  he  merited 
the  compliment.  He  had  to  sustain  the  whole  weight 
of  the  piece,  and  throughout  displayed  discriminating 
energy  and  a  fine  perception  of  character.'  The  same 
review  speaks  of  Miss  Ellen  Tree  as  an  *  incomparably 
superior  actress  '  to  Helen  Faucit,   and  says  that  she 

^  Fraser's  Literary  Chronicle,  Feb.  27,   1836.  p.  206. 
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imparted  to  the  role  of  Leonora  *  the  charm  and  grace 
of  her  own  bewitching  womanhood.  Her  performance 
was  perfectly  successful.'  The  Literary  Gazette  of  the 
same  date,  however,  speaks  of  Henriquez  as  *  not  over 
well  cast/ 

At  the  close  of  the  performance,  Henriquez  was  announc- 
ed for  repetiton,  amid  '  some  tokens  of  disapprobation. '^ 
'  Easter  Week  '  was  the  date  set  for  its  reappearance, ^ 
but  there  are  no  further  notices  in  regard  to  it  during 
the  spring  months.  *  Nothing  has  led  us  so  completely 
to  despair  of  the  revival  of  true  dramatic  taste  among 
us,'  said  the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  as  the  announcement  we 
have  just  noticed  in  a  newspaper  that  "  Henriquez," 
when  represented  before  a  London  audience,  had  been 
treated,  hke  its  predecessors,  with  comparative  coldness. ' 
Eraser's  Literary  Chronicle  says  that  it  met  with  much 
the  same  reception  as  The  Separation :  '  Every  disposi- 
tion to  deal  most  favourably  with  the  piece  was  evinced 
by  the  performers  and  by  the  audience — ^yet  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  that  the 
drama  was  endured — nothing  more.'^ 

1  Edinburgh  Review  63,   loi. 

*  Literary  Gazette,  March  26,   1836.  p.  204. 

3  Eraser's  Literary  Chronicle,  March  26,   1836,  p.  204. 
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NON-DRAMATIC   POETRY. 


From  time  to  time  Joanna  Baillie  published  non- 
dramatic  poetry,  some  of  which  compares  favorably  with 
her  dramas.  In  fact,  the  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature  says  that  *  it  is  probably  mainly  by  her  songs 
that  she  will  be  remembered.'  This  opinion  is  borne 
out  by  the  statement  that  Bums  considered  Saw  ye 
Johnny  Comin  unparalleled  for  '  genuine  humour  in  the 
verses  and  lively  originahty  in  the  air.'  After  such  un- 
qualified praise,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  saying  that  *  some  of  her  songs 
.  .  .  will  doubtless  always  live.'  The  shorter  lyrics  of  her 
later  writing  abound  in  faithful  descriptions  of  simple 
hf e ;  they  show  quiet  humor  and  an  unusual  penetration 
into  the  feelings  and  purposes  of  the  classes  of  men  with 
whom  she  was  familiar. 

Among  Joanna's  early  poems  appears  the  Address  to 
the  Muses,  in  which  she  defines  the  true  muse  of  poetry 
as  she  sees  her : 

Ye  are  the  spirits  who  preside 

In  earth  and  air  and  ocean  wide, 

In  rushing  flood  and  crackling  fire. 

In  horror  dread  and  tumult  dire. 

In  stilly  calm  and  stormy  wind, 

And  rule  the  answering  changes  in  the  human  mind! 

Ye  kindle  up  the  inward  glow. 

Ye  strengthen  every  outward  show. 

Ye  overleap  the  strongest  bar 

And  join  what  nature  sunders  far, 

And  visit  oft,  in  fancies  wild, 

The  breast  of  learned  sage  and  simple  child. 
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From  him  who  wears  a  monarch's  crown 

To  the  unletter'd  simple  clown. 

All  in  some  fitful,  lonely  hour 

Have  felt,  unsought,  your  secret  power. 

And  loved  your  inward  visions  well ; 

You  add  but  to  the  bard  the  art  to  tell.^ 

f  Joanna  Baillie  was  too  honest  to  have  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  her  poetical  ability,  and  was  much  surprised 
at  the  sweeping  praise  bestowed  upon  her  poems.  She 
reahzed  that  her  work  was  uneven  in  value,  and  confessed 
to  Scott  that  she  could  write  lyrics  only  on  a  *  fine,  warm 
day.'  Her  sense  of  failure  to  reach  her  ideal  is  expressed 
in  the  following  stanzas  : 

0  lovely  Sisters  !  well  it  shows 

How  wide  and  far  your  bounty  flows. 
^  Then  why  from  me  withhold  your  beams  ? 

Unvisited  of  vision'd  dreams. 

Whene'er  I  aim  at  heights  sublime, 
V  Still  downward  am  I  call'd  to  seek  some  stubborn  rhyme. 

No  hasty  lightning  breaks  my  gloom. 
Nor  flashing  thoughts  unsought  for  come. 
Nor  fancies  wake  in  time  of  need ; 

1  labor  much  with  little  speed. 
And  when  my  studied  task  is  done, 
Too  well,  alas  !     I  mark  it  for  my  own. 

Yet  should  you  never  smile  on  me. 

And  rugged  still  my  verses  be, 

Unpleasing  to  the  tuneful  train. 

Who  only  prize  a  flowing  strain, 

And  still  the  learned  scorn  my  lays, 

I'll  lift  my  heart  to  you  and  sing  your  praise. 

These  non-dramatic  poems  fall  into  three  groups  :  the 
early  Fugitive  Verses,  the  Metrical  Legends,  and  the  verse 
published  in  her  old  age.  The  songs  in  the  dramas  may 
be  regarded  as  a  fourth  group. 

Works,  p.  782. 
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Joanna  Baillie's  nephew  says  that  in  *  1784  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  any  composition  beyond 
a  humorous  poem  or  song,  >  thrown  off  in  mirth  and 
thought  of  no  more.'^  Tytler  and  Hamilton,  on  the 
other  hand,  agree  that  during  the  years  at  Long  Calder- 
/  wood  she  had  begun  to  write  clever  Scotch  ballads  and 
adaptations  of  old  songs,  which  were  sung  round  the 
ingle  hearths  of  the  neighborhood. ^  Mr.  Baillie  describes 
the  awakening  of  her  poetical  instinct  after  her  removal 
to  London:  *  In  that  gloomy  house,  in  that  dark  and 
narrow  street,  the  genius  of  Joanna  first  wakened  into 
life  and  energy.  The  daily  sight  of  her  native  land  and 
its  romantic  beauty,  the  companions  of  her  youth,  and 
'  the  fresh  impulses  derived  from  the  study  of  our  best 
V  authors,  had  hitherto  sufficiently  occupied  her  feehngs ; 
but  amid  scenes,  the  reverse  of  those  in  which  she  had 
rejoiced,  her  heart  yearned,  her  imagination  kindled,  and 
poetical  feeling  took  its  appropriate  form.'* 

In  1790  these  early  poems  were  published  anony- 
mously under  the  title  of  Fugitive  Verses.  The  book  was 
an  absolute  failure,  as  it  had  a  small  circulation,  and 
was  ignored  by  all  the  critics  except  one.  This  one 
review  spoke  of  it  encouragingly ;  *  the  chief  commenda- 
tion bestowed  was,  that  it  contained  true  unsophisticated 
representations  of  nature. '^  Joanna  Baillie's  nephew 
praises  this  book  on  account  of  *  the  knowledge  of  himian 
feeling,  the  acquaintance  with  external  nature,  the  ca- 
pacity of  dehneation.'*     No  copy  of  Fugitive  Verses  is 

*  Works,  p.  ix. 

2  Tytler,  2.  199;  Hamilton,  p.  115.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
none  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  poems  before  1790,  published  in 
Fugitive  Verses. 

^  Works,  p.  771.  Cf.  La  Grande  Encychpidie  and  Encyclopedia 
Universal  Illustrada. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  X. 
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available,  so  that  we  can  judge  of  it  only  by  the  sixteen 
poems  that  she  herself  chose  to  preserve  in  the  edition 
of  1851. 

A  careful  analysis  of  passion  is  the  dominant  feature  of 
most  these  of  poems.  Love  is  treated  here  more  fully 
and  analytically  than  in  her  dramas.  The  seven  poems 
on  the  subject  run  the  whole  gamut  of  feeling  from  the 
caustic  tone  of  the  proud  lover, 

No  woman  e'er  shall  give  me  pain. 
Or  ever  break  my  rest  again, 

to  the  somewhat  pastoral  tone  of  the  poetical  lover, 

In  foreign  plains  my  tears  shall  flow ; 

By  murmuring  stream  and  shady  grove 

Shall  other  echoes  tell  my  love ; 

And  richer  flowers  of  vivid  hue 

Upon  my  grave  shall  other  maidens  strew.^ 

These  poems  are  merely  a  mental  exercise,  and  the  lovers 
are,  to  say  the  least,  cool-blooded.  Basil  and  Harwood 
in  the  dramas  are  more  nearly  flesh  and  blood. 

Ambition  also  is  treated  here.  In  A  Fragment  of  a 
Poem,  Allener  is  an  understudy  for  Ethwald,  as  both  are 
ruled  entirely  by  this  passion.  Miss  Baillie's  habit  of 
thought  here  closely  resembles  that  of  her  later  years ; 
evidently  her  interest  in  the  emotions  as  shown  under 
unusual  conditions  was  not  an  acquirement  of  her 
maturity. 

The  best  lines  in  this  collection  deal  with  nature. 
The  invocation  to  Thunder  is  dignified  and  in  some  lines 
effective : 

Spirit  of  Strength!  to  whom  in  wrath  'tis  given. 
To  mar  the  earth  and  shake  its  vasty  dome, 
Behold  the  sombre  robes  whose  gathering  folds 
Thy  secret  majesty  conceal  .  .  . 

*  Works,  pp.  784-5. 
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Spirit  of  strength  !  it  is  thy  awful  hour  ; 

The  wind  of  every  hill  is  laid  to  rest. 

And  far  o'er  sea  and  land  deep  silence  reigns.^ 

f  "In  calmer  mood  is  the  description  of  the  sunrise  in  A 
Summer's  Day,  when  the  hghts  of  night 

AH  die  away. 

For  now  the  sun,  slow  moving  in  his  glory, 

Above  the  eastern  mountains  lifts  his  head  ; 

The  webs  of  dew  spread  o'er  the  hoary  lawn, 

The  smooth,  clear  bosom  of  the  settled  pool. 

The  polish'd  ploughshare  on  the  distant  field, 

Catch  fire  from  him,  and  dart  their  new-gain'd  beams 

Upon  the  gazing  rustic's  dazzled  sight.^ 

r  A  Summer's  Day  and  A  Winter's  Day  are  filled  with  ref- 
erences to  animals  and  birds,  a  characteristic  which 
deepens  the  autobiographic  interest. 

Both  of  these  poems  reflect, '  with  truth  in  every  tint,'^ 
her  life  at  Long  Calderwood.  The  scene  of  each  is  the 
simple  Scotch  country  which  she  knew,  and  the  characters 
are  the  people  whom  she  observed  either  at  her  uncle's  or 
her  father's  house.  The  reader  feels  that  both  these 
poems  were  produced  under  the  direct  influence  of  Burns. 
The  characters,  the  settings,  the  effect  are  strikingly  like 
those  in  A  Cotter's  Saturday  Night.  Before  the  second 
publication  of  A  Winter's  Day  in  1840,  Joanna  BailHe 
added  a  long  stanza  on  the  devotional  exercise  of  the 
home  with  a  footnote,  in  which  she  confesses  that  she 
should  '  justly  take  shame  '  to  herself  for  so  great  an 
omission.     Humor  is  noticeably  lacking  throughout. 

Childhood  is  the  theme  of  several  poems,  one  of  which, 
A  Mother  to  her  Waking  Infant,,  long  remained  popular. 
This  is  the  earliest  expression  of  her  lifelong  affection  for 

1  Works,  p.  789. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  776. 
*  Athenaum,  Jan.  23,   1841,  p.  69. 
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children,  and  is  filled  with  simple  natural  emotion,  con- 
veyed in  a  straightforward  manner.  A  Child  to  his  Sick 
Grandfather  is  disappointing,  because  it  pretends  to  be  a 
child's  thought,  but  is  in  reahty  an  adult's  expression. 
In  A  Winter's  Day,  on  the  other  hand,  the  descriptions 
are  full  of  real  children,  who  play  real  tricks  and  have 
real  projects. 

The  Metrical  Legends  of  Exalted  Characters,  published 
in  1 82 1,  were  introduced  by  a  preface  in  which  she  dis- 
cussed her  theory,  and  described  in  some  detail  the 
effect  which  she  hoped  to  produce.  She  defined  metrical 
legends  as  chronicles  *  of  those  noble  beings,  whose  exist- 
ence has  honoured  human  nature  and  benefited  mankind. '^ 
History,  biography,  and  romance  have  dealt,  each  in  its 
own  way,  with  these  same  characters,  but  some  traits  of 
each  are  included  in  the  ideal  metrical  legend.  As  a 
consequence,  she  has  closely  followed  fact  in  dealing 
with  the  life  of  '  the  departed  great.'  She  has,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  allowed  her  reason  and  imagination  to 
determine  the  details  to  be  presented.  The  three  legends 
deal  with  the  lives  of  Wilham  Wallace,  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  Lady  Griseld  Baillie.  William  Wallace 
was  the  subject  of  her  first  legend,  probably  because  of 
her  pride  in  her  Scotch  ancestry.  In  addition  to  the 
patriotic  motive,  she  felt  that  *  his  character  and  story 
are  in  every  point  of  view  particularly  fitted  either  for 
poetry  or  romance.' 

A  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  this  poem  will  il- 
lustrate her  idea  of  a  metrical  legend  as  a  chronicle. 
It  falls  readily  into  three  sections,  a  patriotic  intro- 
duction (stanzas  I— II),  the  story  of  the  patriotic  deeds 
of  William  Wallace  (stanzas  III— C),  and  an  estimate  of 
his  position  in  Scotch  history  (stanzas  CI— CX).     The 

1   Works,  p.  705. 
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opening  and  closing  sections  have  a  didactic  tone,  telling 
the  reader  what  his  attitude  toward  the  hero  should  be. 
The  chronicle  is  contained  in  the  central  section.  The 
main  theme  is  Wallace's  struggle  to  free  Scotland  from 
the  tyranny  of  Edward ;  all  details  of  Wallace's  life 
which  do  not  bear  on  this  subject  are  omitted.  The 
soul  of  a  man  under  difficulties  is  not  pictured  as  in  the 
dramas ;  only  his  deeds  are  recounted. 

The  Ghost  of  Fadon,  a  ballad  founded  upon  a  story  in 
the  Blind  Minstrel's  Life  of  Wallace,  throws  hght  upon  her 
choice  of  material  for  the  metrical  legends.  Miss  BaiUie 
did  not  deny  that  '  under  the  influence  of  compunction 
for  a  hasty  deed,'  Wallace  might  have  had  a  vision 
or  dream,  but  such  a  fantastic  story  could  not  *with 
propriety  find  a  place  in  a  legend  which  rejects  fiction. 
Yet,  thinking  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  subject  of  a 
mysterious  ballad  and  being  loath  to  lose  it  entirely,' 
she  says,  '  I  have  ventured  to  introduce  it  to  the  reader 
in  its  present  form.'^  The  story  follows  the  defeat  of 
Wallace  by  the  *  Southron,'  and  precedes  his  capture  by 
the  English.  The  ghostly  light,  the  howling  dog,  the 
headless  spectre  that  guards  all  the  doors,  the  fire  in 
which  the  ghost  of  Fadon  vanishes,  all  emphasize  the 
legendary  character  of  the  story. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  chosen  as  a  man  *  who, 
to  the  unfettered  reach  of  thought  belonging  to  a  philo- 
sopher, the  sagacious  intrepidity  of  a  chieftain  or  leader, 
and  the  adventurous  boldness  of  a  discoverer,  added  the 
gentleness  and  humanity  of  a  Christian.' ^ 

The  chronicle,  in  this  case,  differs  somewhat  in  form 
from  the  preceding.  WiUiam  Wallace  grew  in  power  until 
he  seemed  invincible,  and  was  overcome  only  by  guile. 

1  Works,  p.  710. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  708. 
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On  the  other  hand,  'the  greatest  event  in  the  history 
of  Columbus  takes  place  at  the  beginning,  occasioning  so 
strong  an  excitement,  that  what  follows  after,  as  imme- 
diately connected  with  him  (his  persecution  and  suffer- 
ings excepted),  is  comparatively  flat  and  uninteresting ; 
and  then  it  is  our  curiosity  regarding  the  inhabitants  and 
productions  of  the  New  World  that  chiefly  occupy  our 
attention.'^ 

As  a  result,  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  stanzas 
of  two  types,  the  philosophical  and  the  descriptive. 
The  philosophical  passages  reveal  the  emotion  of  the 
hero  at  the  given  point  in  the  story,  as  in  the  discussion 
of  ambition  in  stanza  IV.  Descriptive  lines  are  scattered 
throughout  the  poem,  but  stanzas  XXXVI  to  XXXIX 
are  purely  pictorial.  In  them  Miss  Baillie  emphasizes 
the  vastness  and  subhmity  of  the  new  world,  in  order  to 
explain  the  envy  which  Columbus'  success  had  inspired. 

The  third  and  last  metrical  legend  deals  with  the  life 
of  Lady  Griseld  Baillie.  In  the  Preface  the  author  said  : 
*  It  appears  to  me  that  a  more  perfect  female  character 
could  scarcely  be  imagined ;  for  while  she  is  daily  exer- 
cised in  all  that  is  useful,  enlivening  and  endearing,  her 
wisdom  and  courage,  on  every  extraordinary  and  diffi- 
cult occasion,  give  a  full  assurance  to  the  mind,  that  the 
devoted  daughter  of  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  the  tender 
helpmate  of  Baillie,  would  have  made  a  most  able  and 
magnanimous  queen.' ^ 

In  the  course  of  this  legend,  Miss  Baillie  explains  fully 
her  position  on  the  woman-question.  Lady  Griseld  is 
her  ideal  heroine,  because  of  her  courage,  gentleness,  and 
intelligence.  '  I  wished  to  exhibit  a  perfection  of  char- 
acter which  is  peculiar  to  woman,'  the  author  said,  '  and 
makes  her,  in  the  family  that  is  blessed  with  such  an 

^   Works,  p.  708. 
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inmate,  through  every  vicissitude  of  prosperity  and 
distress,  something  which  man  can  never  be.'^  In  her 
opinion,  'valour  in  woman'  is  'subhme,'  and  fully 
worthy  of  celebration  in  a  poem.  Lady  Griseld's  gentle- 
ness and  helpfulness  are  entirely  praiseworthy,  for  "*  It 
is  more  blessed  to  minister  than  be  ministered  unto," 
said  the  most  perfect  character  that  ever  appeared  in 
human  form.'^ 

On  the  question  of  education  for  women,  Joanna 
Baillie's  statement  is  specific.  In  her  opinion,  women 
are  criticized  not  because  they  are  learned,  but  because 
in  order  to  acquire  *  abstruse  or  difficult '  knowledge, 
they  neglect  useful  and  appropriate  occupations.  ^  '  But 
if  a  woman  possess  that  strong  natural  bent  for  learning 
which  enables  her  to  acquire  it  quickly,  without  pre- 
judice to  what  is  more  necessary ;  or  if  her  fortune  be  so 
ample  that  the  greater  part  of  her  time  reasonably  remains 
at  her  own  disposal,  there  are  few  men,  I  beheve,  who 
will  be  disposed  to  find  fault  with  her  for  all  that  she 
may  know,  provided  she  make  no  vain  display  of  her 
acquirements ;  and  amongst  those  few,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  there  will  not  be  one  truly  learned  man  to  be  found.' 

Miss  BaiHie's  understanding  of  the  English  women  of 
her  time  is  shown  in  the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  legend. 
She  describes  first  the  superficiality  of  the  society- 
woman,  then  the  '  cultured,  high-strain 'd  talents  '  of 
the  blue-stocking,  and  finally  her  ideal  English  gentle- 
woman, who  closely  resembles  the  picture  she  gives  in 
the  introduction : 

But  she  of  gentler  nature,  softer,  dearer. 

Of  daily  life  the  active,  kindly  cheerer ; 

With  generous  bosom,  age  or  childhood  shielding. 

And  in  the  storms  of  life,  though  moved,  unyielding : 

^   Wofks,  p.  709, 
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strength  in  her  gentleness,  hope  in  her  sorrow. 

Whose  darkest  hours  some  ray  of  brightness  borrow 

From  better  days  to  come,  whose  meek  devotion 

Calms  every  wayward  passion's  wild  commotion ; 

In  want  and  suff'ring,  soothing,  useful,  sprightly. 

Bearing  the  press  of  evil  hap  so  lightly. 

Till  evil's  self  seems  its  strong  hold  betraying 

To  the  sweet  witch'ry  of  such  winsome  playing ; 

Bold  from  affection,  if  by  nature  fearful. 

With  varying  brow,  sad,  tender,  anxious,  cheerful, — 

This  is  meet  partner  for  the  loftiest  mind. 

With  crown  or  helmet  graced,  — yea,  this  is  womankind  !  ^ 

All  of  these  legends  relate  experiences  of  sufficient 
intensity  to  hold  the  reader's  attention,  but  in  none  of 
them  does  Joanna  Baillie  reach  the  high-water  mark 
of  her  poetry.  In  Lady  Griseld  Baillie  the  author  pro- 
fessed an  especial  interest,  and  used  a  more  personal  tone. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  legend  concerning  William 
Wallace  is  the  most  interesting  and  convincing. 

The  remaining  poems  of  this  group  are  in  ballad-form, 
and  are  less  successful  than  the  legends.  They  consist 
of  Lord  John  of  the  East,  Malcolm  s  Heir,  The  Elden  Tree, 
and  The  Ghost  of  Fadon.  '  The  first  two  were  originally 
written  very  rapidly  for  the  amusement  of  a  young 
friend,  who  was  fond  of  frightful  stories  ' ;  they  were 
revised  later.  ^  Lord  John  of  the  East  makes  good  use 
of  the  stock  mystery-themes — the  reveling  in  the  banquet- 
hall  of  the  great  castle,  midnight,  the  spectral  guest  in 
bloody  sheet,  the  three  knocks  on  the  door,  and  the 
waihng  blast  which  ceased  as  soon  as  the  baron  dis- 
appeared. An  element  of  witchcraft  is  introduced  in 
the  sandals  blessed  by  the  Pope,  which  were  left  untouch- 
ed by  the  spectre.  The  ballad-story  of  Malcolm's  Heir 
is  more  human,  and  its  conclusion  suggests  the  beadsman 

1  Works,  p.  748. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  709. 
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of  the  Ancient  Manner.     Sound  is  used  very  effectively 
throughout. 

The  Elden  Tree  is  *  taken  from  a  true,  or  at  least  tra- 
ditional story.  It  was  told  to  me  by  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont/ says  Miss  Baillie,  *  as  one  which  he  had  heard  from 
his  mother,  .  .  .  who  said  it  was  a  tradition  belonging  to 
the  castle  of  some  baron  in  the  north  of  England,  where 
it  was  believed  to  have  happened.  It  was  recommended 
by  him  as  a  good  subject  for  a  ballad,  and,  with  such  a 
recommendation,  I  was  easily  tempted  to  endeavour,  at 
least,  to  preserve  its  simple  and  striking  circumstances, 
in  that  popular  form.  I  have  altered  nothing  of  the 
story,  nor  have  I  added  any  thing  but  the  founding  of 
the  abbey  and  the  baron's  becoming  a  monk,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  ending  of  that  exquisite  ballad,  The  Eve  of 
St.  John,  where  so  much  is  imphed  in  so  few  words.' ^ 
It  is  a  simple  story  of  human  penitence,  and  lacks  a 
supernatural  element. 
f  As  in  the  criticism  of  the  dramas,  opinion  of  these 
I  poems  differs  widely.  According  to  the  critic  in  the 
AthencBum:  'The  ballads  which  this  volume  contains 
are  not  Miss  Bailhe's  happiest  efforts.  Strange  to  say, 
in  spite  of  all  her  old-world  simplicity,  and  her  fine 
musical  ear,  she  has  been  far  exceeded  in  this  class  of 
composition  by  her  younger  contemporaries :  we  need 
but  name  Mary  Howitt,  Alfred  Tennyson,  and  Miss 
Barrett. '2  The  Quarterly  Review  takes  the  other  side : 
*  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie  has,  we  think,  succeeded  very  well 
in  her  ballads  in  a  romantic  and  supernatural  vein. 
They  are  all,  more  or  less,  good ;  especially  the  "  Elden 
Tree  "  and  "  Lord  John  of  the  East."  "  Sir  Maurice  " 
is  not  so  clearly  narrated  as  it  should  be — but  it  is  still 


^   Works,  p.   710. 
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a  very  striking  poem ;  and  there  is  great  power  of  the 
same  kind  shown  in  "  Malcolm's  Heir  "',...  The  effect 
hes  so  much  in  the  whole  piece,  that  we  should  do  the 
author  injustice  by  giving  an  extract  only/^  The 
following  statement  from  the  Eclectic  Review  simis  up 
the  criticism  very  satisfactorily: 

In  her  metrical  legends,  she  likes  best  the  weird  and  the  terrible 
element,  and  wields  it  with  a  potent  hand.  Yet  the  grace  and 
elegance  are  such  that  we  feel  her  to  be  a  witch,  not  a  sorceress  ; 
one  who  loves  the  Terrible,  but  whom  the  Beautiful  loves.  We 
prefer  "  Lord  John  of  the  East  "  to  all  the  rest  put  together ; 
perhaps  partly  for  the  reason  that  we  met  with  it  in  childhood, 
and  that  it  haunted  us  like  a  veritable  ghost,  and  has  often  since 
made  the  opening  of  an  outer  door,  in  a  dark  evening,  a  some- 
what tremulous  experiment,  as  we  asked  ourselves  Who  or  What 
may  be  standing  behind  it .  .  .  between  us  and  the  stars  ?  "  Mal- 
colm's Heir,"  and  the  "  Elden  Tree,"  are  too  manifestly  imita- 
tions of  "  Lord  John  of  the  East  " — far  and  faint  echoes  of  that 
tremendous  knocking  which  shook  the  castle,  and  made  even 
fierce  "  Donald  the  Red  "  aghast.^ 

For  the  metrical  form  of  the  legends,  Joanna  Baillie 

is  directly  indebted  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.     After  admitting 

this  debt,  she  continues :  *  Yet  when  I  say  that  I  have 

borrowed,  let  it  not  be  supposed  I  have  attempted  to 

imitate  his  particular  expressions ;  I  have  only  attempted 

to  write  a  certain  free  irregular  measure,  which,  but  for 

him,  I  should  probably  never  have  known  or  admired.'' 

[In  her  opinion,  metre  should  give  '  clearness  and  scope  ' 

I  to  an  idea,  and  should  not  Hmit  the  powers  of  the  writer.* 

As  a  result  of  this  theory,  she  allowed  herself  the 

greatest  liberties  with  length  of  stanza  and  hne,  and  with 

rhymes.    The  stanzas  vary  in  length  from  four  to  thirty- 

^  Quarterly  Review  67.  449. 

2  Eclectic  Magazine,  N.  S.   i.  408  ff. 

^  Works,  p.  706. 

*  Nature  and  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  2d  ed.,  p.  98, 
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I  five  lines,  the  majority  having  about  fifteen  lines.     This 
1  arrangement  resembles  closely  that  of  Scott,  although  she 
puses  shorter  and  more  varied  stanzas  than  he.     In  metre 
I  and  rhjmie  she  follows  his  example  more  closely.     The 
j  iambic  foot  is  used  throughout,  and  the  Hues  vary  in 
\  length  from  three  to  six  feet.     The  normal  hne,  hke 
';  Scott's,  has  four  feet,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  many 
lines  without  variation.     On  the  other  hand,  lines  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  six  feet  are  often  used  irregularly 
to  produce  unusual  effects.     For  example,  stanza  LXXVI 
of  William  Wallace  increases  from  four  feet  in  the  first 
to  six  in  the  last,  and  has  a  cumulative  effect ;  stanza 
IX  in  Chrostopher  Columbus  has  the  reverse  form,  be- 
ginning with  a  five-foot  line  and  ending  with  one  of  three 
feet,  an  arrangement  that  produces  the  effect  of  the 
running  down  of  a  clock. 

The  variation  in  the  rhyme  is  as  great  as  that  in  the 
|stanza-  and  hne-length.  The  rhymed  couplet  is  fre- 
luently  used,  but  the  scheme  often  includes  as  many  as 
dx  lines.  One  favorite  trick  was  to  end  a  stanza  with  a 
^hree-line  rhyme,  irrespective  of  the  arrangement  of 
)receding  lines.  In  Christopher  Columbus  Joanna  BailHe 
las  used  in  three  stanzas  (VII,  XVI,  XXIX)  a  series  of 
lines  ending  in  -ing.  They  are  all  descriptive  passages,  in 
which  regularity  and  continuity  of  effect  are  desired. 
The  first  describes  the  coming  of  dawn,  the  second  and 
longest  the  occupations  of  the  Indians  when  Columbus 
first  saw  them,  and  the  third  the  preparations  in  Spain 
for  the  second  voyage  of  discovery.  All  of  these  rhyme- 
variations  occur  in  both  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel 
and  Marmion.  Marmion,  however,  contains  a  larger 
number  of  regular  couplets  than  do  the  Legends,  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  versification  more  closely  resembles 
that  of  The  Lay. 

The  poems  written  after  1790  remain  to  be  considered. 
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Most  of  these  are  collected  in  the  volume  of  Fugitive 
Verses,  but  the  poems  which  are  preserved  in  the  various 
anthologies  of  the  period  will  also  be  considered.  Many 
types  of  poems  are  included  in  the  list,  the  most  numerous 
of  which  are  the  familiar  poems  to  personal  friends,  the 
songs,  and  the  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects. 
"^At  one  time  or  another  Miss  Baillie  addressed  verses  to 
most  of  the  members  of  her  immediate  family.  The  Lines 
to  Agnes  Baillie  on  her  Birthday,  already  quoted,  receive 
frequent  commendation.     The  Quarterly  Review  says : 

It  is  verj'^  gratifying  to  us  to  feel  that  the  happiest  composition 
in  this  volume,  is  that  which  we  dare  say  cost  the  authoress  the 
least  effort, — the  following  very  elegant  and  affecting  address 
to  her  excellent  sister,  Mrs,  Agnes  Baillie,  on  her  birthday.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  reader  of  this  poem — to  appreciate  its 
beauty — should  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  these  two 
admirable  ladies,  .  .  .  dignifying  the  simplest  life,  and  rendering 
lovely  the  unconcealed  touches  of  a  sacred  old  age.  But  we 
believe  these  lines  are  not  more  beautiful  in  themselves  than  they 
are  precisely  true  in  fact.^ 

A  similar  high  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  Athenceum  : 
'  That  she  can  be  affectionately  familiar,  the  following 
more  deeply-toned  verses  show :  verses  to  be  placed 
among  the  poetry  ot  the  affections,  next  Cowper's  ex- 
quisite Lines  to  his  Mother's  Picture."^  In  the  course 
of  the  poem  occurs  one  of  her  most  effective  figures  of 
speech.     Her  sister  performed  many  dailj.  tasks : 

Ay,  e'en  o'er  things  like  these,  soothed  age  has  thrown 

A  sober  charm  they  did  not  always  own  : 

As  winter-hoarfrost  makes  minutest  spray 

Of  bush  or  hedge-weed  sparkle  to  the  day. 

In  magnitude  and  beauty,  which  bereaved 

Of  such  investment,  eye  had  ne'er  perceived.^ 

1  Quarterly  Review  67.  449. 

2  Athenesum,   January  23,   1841,  p.  69. 

3  Works,  p.  811. 
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Among  the  poems  addressed  to  friends  occur  those  to 
Lady  Byron  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  those  on  the  death 
of  Scott  and  Sotheby.  The  biographical  interest  of 
these  poems  has  already  been  noted ;  the  poetical  interest 
in  them  is  small. 

y- — ^Among  the  songs  are  the  poems  which  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  the  pubhc.  Most  of  them  are 
Scotch  in  dialect,  simple  in  thought  and  expression. 
These  were  lier  most  popular  songs,  and  are  the  ones 
by  which  she  is  best  known.  The  Eclectic  Review  rates 
them  as  *  only  inferior  to  those  of  Burns — superior  to 
those  of  Haynes  Bayly,  and  Moore,  and  quite  equal  to 
those  of  Sir  W.  Scott  and  Campbell.  Need  we  speak  of 
The  Gowan  Glitters  on  the  Sward,  Saw  ye  Johnny 
Comin  ?,  Tarn  o'  the  Lin,  or  the  Weary  pund  oHow  ? 
Every  Scotchman  in  the  world,  worthy  of  the  name, 
knows  these  by  heart — while,  perhaps,  thousands  are 
ignorant  that  they  are  by  Joanna  Baillie.'^ 

These  songs  '  immediately  obtained  an  honorable  place 
in  the  minstrelsy  of  her  native  kingdom.  Simple  and 
graceful,  animated  by  warm  affections,  Fy,  let  us  a'  to 
the  Wedding,  Saw  ye  Johnny,  It  fell  on  a  morning, 
Woo'd  and  Married  maintain  popularity  among  all 
classes  of  Scotsmen  through  the  world. '^  Equally  high 
praise  is  given  them  by  the  Athenceum,  as  '  the  freshest 
and  sweetest  of  their  kind  in  any  language.  ...  It  is 
something  to  have  .  .  .  enriched  her  own  country's  song- 
book  with  songs  which  have  been  given  to  the  greatest 
of  our  male  minstrels  one  after  the  other  because  of  the 
mastery  and  vigour  of  their  music. '  ^  On  the  other  hand, 
Mrs.  Jameson  lamented  that  Miss  BaiUie  was  '  so  little 
of  a  stock-poet,'  and  that  so  few  of  her  stanzas  were 

^  Eclectic  Magazine,  N.  S.   i.  408  ff. 

2  Rogers  i.   130. 

^  Athenceum,   Jan.,   1851,  p.  41. 
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*  sewn  in  samplers  and  written  in  albums  '.  ^  The  Quar- 
terly Review  criticizes  them  severely : 

We  should  say  that  they  have  a  forced  air,  as  if  the  writer  had 
set  about  inditing  them  with  no  genius  but  that  of  patriotism 
to  aid  her.  They  are  not  so  much  Scotch — as  we  understand 
Burns,  Hogg,  Ramsay,  Ferguson,  and  the  inestimable,  unowned 
minstrelsy  of  the  elder  day — as  mere  English  verses  purposely 
dashed  here  and  there  with  words  only  in  use  beyond  the  Tweed. 
They  appear  to  us  as  stiff  and  uncouth  as  Burns'  attempts  in 
serious  English.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  a 
miracle  if  the  writer  of  De  Monfort  had  preserved  or  attained  the 
spirit — the  knack — of  the  genuine  Scotch  song; — a  species  of 
poetry  unique,  and  not  admitting  exportation,  having  a  simple 
point,  a  pathetic  terseness,  and  a  musical  brilliancy  of  phrase, 
not  imitable  by  dint  of  talent,  and  of  which  we  see  no  traces  in 
the  attempts  before  us.^ 

As  a  test  of  the  Scotch  songs  according  to  this  stan- 
dard, examine  The  Gowan  Glitters  on  the  Sward.  The 
entire  '  point  '  of  the  poem  is  indicated  by  the  first 
stanza : 

The  gowan  glitters  on  the  sward. 

The  lavrock's  in  the  sky. 
The  collie  on  my  plaid  keeps  ward. 

And  time  is  passing  by. 
Oh  no !  sad  and  slow 
And  lengthened  on  the  ground. 

The  shadow  of  our  trysting  bush, 
It  wears  so  slowly  round. 

The  disappointment  of  the  lover  reaches  its  height  in  the 
fifth  stanza,  in  which  an  entire  pathetic  episode  is  con- 
densed : 

O  now  I  see  her  on  the  way, 

She's  past  the  witch's  knowe,  • 

She's  climbing  up  the  Browny's  brae. 

My  heart  is  in  a  lowe ! 

1  Aihenceuntf  Jan.,   1851,  p.  41. 
*  Quaterly  Review  67.  447. 
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Oh  no  !  '  tis  no  *  so, 
'  T  is  glam'rie  I  have  seen ; 

The  shadow  of  that  hawthorne  bush, 
Will  move  na'  mair  till  e'en. 

The  humor  that  impressed  Bums  in  Saw  Ye  Johnny 
Comin  occurs  in  all  of  her  best  known  poems.  It  is  in 
most  cases  essentially  Scotch,  and  a  careful  reading  will 
show  that  usually  the  tone  is  as  truly  Scotch  as  are  the 
words.     The  following  stanza  is  typical : 

I*  the  kirk  sic  commotion  last  Sabbath  she  made, 
Wi*  babs  o'  red  roses  and  breast-knots  o'erlaid  ! 
The  Dominie  stickit  the  psalm  very  nearly : 

O,  gin  my  wife  wad  dress  hooly  and  fairly ! 
Hooly  and  fairly,  hooly  and  fairly, 

O,  gin  my  wife  wad  dress  hooly  and  fairly  ! 

The  majority  of  these  songs  were  new  words  for  familiar 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh  melodies,  or  were  adaptations 
of  old  songs.  To  the  former  class  belongs  The  Wee 
Pickle  Tow,  to  the  latter  Woo'd  and  Married  and  a' 
and  Fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  Wedding,  both  of  which  were  freed 
from  all  coarseness. 

Several  songs  were  composed  especially  for  definite 
books,  as  It  was  on  a  morning  for  Struther's  The  Harp 
of  Caledonia,  and  A  Sailor's  Song  for  Gait's  Musical 
Selections,  Most  of  the  anthologies  of  the  Victorian  era 
and  several  contemporary  collections  contain  specimens 
of  her  best  songs.  The  Maid  of  Llanwellyn  was  set  to 
music  by  Charles  H.  Purday,  and  sung  by  Mrs.  E.  Shep- 
pard.  It  was  published  in  New  York  City.  ^  0  swiftly  glides 
the  honnie  boat  was  '  arranged  for  the  Piano  forte  by  J.  C. 
Greene,'  and  was  printed  and  sold  in  New  York  in  1827.2 

1  The  copy  bound  in  Music  Miscellany  7  in  the  Yale  University 
Library  contains  no  date. 

2  Music  Miscellany  14,  Scottish  Songs,  in  Yale  Library.  Hamilton 
p.  127,  says  that  The  Outlaw's  Song  from  Orra  was  set  to  music  by 
Sir  H.  Bishop. 
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r  Of  the  Verses  on  Sacred  Subjects  little  need  be  said,  as 
(in  them  Miss  Baillie  is  least  successful.  They  *  were 
written  at  the  request  of  an  eminent  member  of  the 
1  Scotch  Church,  at  a  time  when  it  was  in  contemplation 
to  compile  by  authority  a  new  collection  of  hymns  and 
sacred  poetry  for  the  general  use  of  parochial  congre- 
gations. ...  I  was  proud  to  be  so  occupied ;  my  heart 
and  my  duty  went  along  with  it ;  but  the  General 
Assembly,  when  afterwards  applied  to,  refused  their 
sanction  to  any  new  compilation.'^ 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  a  few  scattered  poems 
on  general  subjects,  some  of  which  occur  in  Fugitive 
Verses,  and  others  in  anthologies.  The  Traveller  by 
Night  in  November  is,  in  fact,  a  study  in  contrast  of  day- 
and  night-travel.  If  the  descriptions  of  the  imaginary 
terrors  of  a  night-journey  were  written  by  any  but  an 
unmarried  woman  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  they 
would  seem  overdrawn.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  imagine 
the  sisters  taking  a  journey  by  coach,  and  experiencing 
all  these  terrors  of  the  night.  Every  detail  of  the  glimmer 
thrown  by  the  carriage-hghts  and  of  the  hallucinations 
is  so  definitely  described  as  to  indicate  personal  experi- 
ence. Joanna  BailHe's  idea  of  humor  is  also  evident 
here.     The  tipsy  artisan  issuing  from  the  alehouse  door, 

The  dame  demure,  from  visit  late, 
Her  lantern  borne  before  in  state 
By  sloven  footboy,  paces  slow 
With  patten'd  feet  and  hooded  brow, 

and  the  eavesdropper,  all  furnish  amusement  for  the 
traveler  by  night !  The  diction  is  sometimes  sufficiently 
poetic  to  be  effective,  as  in  the  lines  quoted  above ;  often, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  really  prose,  as  in  the  lines. 


^   Works,  p.  772. 
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Night,  loneliness,  and.  motion  are 
Agents  of  power  to  distance  care ; 
To  distance,  not  discard.^ 

/^he  rhymed  couplets  and  end-stopped  lines  add  to  the 
^chi^gpy  effect^  produced  by  the  prosaic  diction,  and  make 
infenor  the^expression  of  an  idea  which  had  poetic  possi- 
bilities. 

In  striking  contrast  to  The  Traveller  by  Night  in  No- 
vember is  London,^  which,  in  spite  of  conventionality, 
produces  on  the  reader  an  effect  of  dignity  and  calm,  as 
may  be  shown  by  the  closing  lines : 

With  sad  but  pleasing  awe  his  soul  is  fill'd, 
Scarce  heaves  his  breast,  and  all  within  is  still'd. 
As  many  thoughts  and  feelings  cross  his  mind, — 
Thoughts,  mingled,  melancholy,  undefined. 
Of  restless,  reckless  man,  and  years  gone  by. 
And  Time  fast  wending  to  Eternity. 

Two  poems  depicting  country  life  in  Scotland  are 
published  in  The  Casquet  of  Gems.  The  first,  a  Female 
Picture  of  a  Country  Life,  is  a  remembrance  of  life  in  her 
'  native  vale,'  undoubtedly  ideaUzed  by  her  mature 
interest  in  philanthropy.  One  stanza  shows  the  best  of 
the  poem : 

I'll  gather  round  my  board 
All  that  Heaven  sends  to  me  of  way-worn  folks. 
And  noble  travellers,  and  neighboring  friends. 
Both  young  and  old.     Within  my  ample  hall. 
The  worn-out  man  of  arms  shall  o'  tip  toe  tread. 
Tossing  his  gray  locks  from  his  wrinkled  brow 
With  cheerful  freedom,  as  he  boasts  his  feats 
Of  days  gone  by.     Music  we'll  have;  and  oft 
The  bickering  dance  upon  our  oaken  floors 
Shall,  thundering  loud,  strike  on  the  distant  ear 


1  Works  pp.  814-5. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  796. 
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Of  'nighted  travellers,  who  shall  gladly  bend 
Their  doubtful  footsteps  towards  the  cheering  din. 
Solemn,  and  grave,  and  cloistered  and  demure 
We  shall  not  be.     Will  this  content  ye,  Damsels  ?  ^ 

The  companion-poem,  Hay-making,  shows,  in  simple, 
homely  language,  man's  life  on  a  farm.  These  poems 
belong  in  general  type  of  subject-matter  to  the  early 
poems,  but  in  versification  to  the  poems  after  1790. 

Before  leaving  this  group,  we  should  note  Ahalya  Baee, 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  metrical  legends. 
The  poem  is  controlled  by  the  same  principles  of  dioice  of 
material  and  of  form  as  are  the  other  legends.  The 
author's  use  of  history  is  noteworthy.  None  of  the  more 
prominent  events  is  omitted,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
poem  the  reader  feels  that  he  has  found  a  poetic  version 
of  Malcolm's  story.  The  poem  contains  many  strong 
passages,  and  illustrates  the  rather  remarkable  degree 
in  which  Joanna  Baillie  was  able  to  identify  herself  with 
her  favorite  female  characters,  and  consequently  to 
describe  their  emotion.  The  immolation  of  Indian 
widows  is  not  an  unusual  theme.  The  emotion,  however, 
of  a  mother  who  sees  her  only  child  sacrifice  herself  for 
love  of  her  husband,  furnishes  material  for  a  vivid 
picture. 

The  songs  included  in  the  dramas  should  be  briefly 
considered  in  this  connection.  Joanna  Baillie  had  a 
definite  theory  regarding  the  use  of  song,  to  which  she 
adhered  closely.  First,  the  songs  should  be  sung  by 
those  who  have  little  part  in  the  action,  never  by 
the  principal  actors,  as  most  good  actors  cannot  sing. 
Secondly,  they  should  be  introduced  at  a  time  when 
nothing  very  important  is  occurring  on  the  stage,  and  be 
generally  appHcable  to  the  occasion.    In  real  life,  song  is 

*  Campbell,  The  Casquet  of  Gems,  Toronto  and  Montreal,  1865, 
p.  270. 
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usually  not  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  singer ; 
hence,  thirdly,  in  the  dramas  the  songs  should  be  written 
by  other  people,  and  should  have  been  sung  before. 
Most  of  the  songs^  occur  in  the  tragedies,  where  they  are 

1  The  list  of  the  plays  and  the  songs  is  as  follows  : 
Basil,  Act  3,  scene  3.     '  Child,  with  many  a  childish  wile,'  sung  by 

Mirando  at  the  end  of  the  act. 
De  M  on  fort,  Act  5,  scene  i  :  '  Departed  soul,  whose  poor  remains,' 

sung  by  the  nuns  at  the  beginning  of  the  act. 
Election,  'Act  4,  scene  3  :  '  Merry  mantling  social  bowl,'  sung  by 

the  sailor  at  the  end  of  the  act. 
/  Ethwald,  Act  5,  scene  2  :  four  short  lyrics,  one  of  which  is  from 

'  the  pen  of  a  friend,'  sung  by  Bertha  outside  the  hall  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  scene. 
II  Ethwald,  Act  4,  scene  i  :  '  Say,  sweet  carol,  who  are  they,'  sung 

by  the  ladies  attendant  on  the  queen  at  the  beginning  of  the  act. 
Orra,  Act  3,  scene  i  :  '  The  chough  and  crow  to  roost  are  gone,'  sung 

by  the  outlaws  at  the  beginning  of  the  act. 
Beacon,  Act  i,  scene  i  :  '  Up  !  quit  thy  bower,'  sung  by  several  voices 

at  the  beginning  of  the  act. 
— ,  scene  2:  'Where  distant  billows  meet  the  sky,'  sung  by  Edda 

early  in  the  scene. 
,  'Wish'd-for  gales,  the  light  vane  veering,'   sung  by  Edda  in 

the  middle  of  the  scene. 

Act  2,  scene  i  :  '  High  is  the  tower,  and  the  watch-dogs  bay,'  sung 

by  the  fisherman  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene. 
,  'No  fish  stir  in  our  heaving  net,'  sung  by  the  fisherman  early 

in  the  scene. 
,  *  Men  preserv'd  from  storm  and  tide,'  sung  by  the  Knights 

of  St.   John  in  the  middle  of  the  scene. 
Henriquez,  Act  i,  scene  2  :  '  The  watch-dog  bays  from  the  southern 

wall,'  sung  by  Bias  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene. 
Country  Inn,  Act  2,  scene  i  :  '  Though  richer  swains  thy  love  pur- 
sue,' sung  by  Sally  in  the  middle  of  the  scene. 

Act  4,  scene  i  :  '  Ah,  Celia,  beauteous,  heavenly  maid  !  '  sung  by 

Sally  in  the  middle  of  the  scene. 
Martyr,  Act  2,  scene  i  :  '  Departed  brothers,  generous,  brave,*  sung 

by  the  Christians  in  the  middle  of  the  scene. 
— ,  scene  2  :  '  The  lady  in  her  early  bower,'  sung  by  Portia  in  the 

middle  of  the  scene. 
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used  for  relief ;  only  two  comedies.  The  Election  and  The 
Country  Inn,  contain  any  songs.  In  both  The  Phantom 
and  The  Beacon  occur  a  number,  from  which  fact  The 
Beacon  received  its  name  of  *  a  serious  musical  drama.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  preface 
to  The  Beacon  have  led  Joanna  Bailhe  throughout,  as 
the  songs  are  consistently  put  in  the  mouths  of  inferior 
characters,  and  usually  occur  at  the  beginning  or  the  end 
of  a  scene.  In  every  case  they  are  reproduced  songs, 
never  extemporaneous ;  as  a  result,  the  stage  is  set  for 
them  as  an  additional  source  of  pleasure  to  the  audience. 
The  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  February,  1812, 
says  of  The  Beacon : 

The  songs  have  all  a  great  deal  of  beauty,  .  .  .  and  are  thick 
set  with  images  and  ideas.  Indeed,  the  whole  style  is  more 
richly  adorned  with  figures  of  thought  and  of  speech  than  in 
any  of  her  other  performances.  .  .  .  We  must  make  room  now 
for  some  of  the  songs,  .  .  .  which  she  has  contrived  to  introduce 

Martyr,   *  The  kind  heart  speaks  with  words  so  kindly  sweet,'  sung 

by  Portia  in  the  middle  of  the  scene. 

Act  3,  scene  i  :  '  That  chief,  who  bends  to  Jove  the  suppliant 

knee,'  sung  by  the  soldiers  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene. 
Phantom,  Act  i,  scene  i  :  '  I've  seen  the  moon  gleam  through  the 

cave,'  sung  by  Rory  early  in  the  scene. 
,  '  Upon  her  saddle's  quilted  seat,'  sung  by  Rory  near  the  end 

of  the  scene. 
— ,  scene  3  :  '  The  sun  is  down,  and  time  gone  by,'  sung  by  several 

voices  at  the  end  of  the  scene. 
— ,  scene  4  :  '  My  heart  is  light,  my  limbs  are  light,'  sung  by  Jessie 

early  in  the  scene. 
,  '  They  who  may  tell  love's  wistful  tale,'  sung  by  Jessie  early 

in  the  scene. 

Act  2,  scene  4  :  '  Dear  Spirit !  freed  from  earthly  cell,'  sung  by 

several  voices  at  the  end  of  the  scene. 
Bride,  Act  i,  scene  2  :  *  The  gliding  fish  that  takes  his  play,*  sung 

by  Sabawatt6  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene. 

Act  2,  scene  2  :  '  Open  wide  the  frontal  gate,'  sung  by  the  warriors 

at  the  beginning  of  the  scene. 
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in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  common  objection  of  making  people 
sing  in  situations  where  such  an  operation  is  obviously  unnatural. 
All  her  songs  are  introduced  (as  Shakespeare's  are)  as  being  sung 
by  the  inferior  persons  of  the  drama  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  superior,  .  .  .  not  as  the  extemporaneous  productions  of  the 
chief  characters  themselves.  The  following  is  sung  to  Aurora 
by  one  of  her  female  attendants,  and  we  think  has  very  consid- 
erable beauty,  .  .  .  tho  the  concluding  line  of  the  stanza  is  both 
weak  and  unmelodious : 

Wish'd-for  gales  the  light  vane  veering,  etc. 

There  is  the  same  crowd  and  condensation  of  images  in  the  follow- 
ing reveillee  with  which  the  piece  opens : 

Up,  quit  thy  bower,  etc. 

We  shall  quote  but  one  more,  which  possesses  greater  unity  of 
subject,  tho  the  description  in  the  latter  part  is  equally  brief 
and  beautiful 

Where  distant  billows  meet  the  sky,  etc. 

We  do  not  know  that  these  pieces  are  very  l5nrical ;  but  they 
have  undoubtedly  very  great  merit,  and  are  more  uniformly 
good,  than  any  passages  of  equal  length  in  the  blank  verse  of  the 
same  writer.  We  should  guess  that  Miss  Baillie  writes  slowly, 
and  with  considerable  labour ;  and  the  trouble  which  it  probably 
occasions  her  to  find  rhymes,  may  perhaps  be  one  cause  of  the 
goodness  of  her  rhymed  poetry.  It  leads  obviously  to  the  great 
merit  of  brevity  and  condensation  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  to 
the  rejection  of  weak  or  ordinary  images  ;  — for  it  is  only  upon  pre- 
cious materials  that  a  prudent  artist  will  ever  bestow  his  most 
costly  and  laborious  workmanship.  But  whatever  be  the  causes 
of  their  excellence,  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  fact. 

In  these  dramas  occur  some  of  her  best  lyrics.  The 
opening  song  from  The  Beacon,  Up,  quit  thy  bower,  is 
quoted  in  a  current  anthology.^     In  older  collections^ 

^  Stevenson,  The  Home  Book  of  Verse,  New  York,  191 5,  p.  672. 

2  Cunningham,  The  Songs  of  Scotland,  Ancient  and  Modern, 
London,  1825;  Rogers,  The  Modern  Scottish  Minstrel,  Edinburgh 
1855;  Struthers,  The  Harp  of  Caledonia,  Glasgow,  18 19;  Taylor, 
Memories  of  some  Contemporary  Poets,  London,   1868. 
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there  are  several  of  these  songs :  Though  richer  swains 
thy  love  pursue,  from  The  Country  Inn,  is  quoted  by 
Cunningham,  Struthers,  and  Taylor ;  Wish'd-for  gales, 
from  The  Beacon,  by  Taylor ;  Open  wide  the  frontal  gate, 
from  the  Bride,  by  Taylor. 
r^"Thioughout  these  non-dramatic  poems  is  a  simplicity 
'  which  is  characteristic  of  the  woman  herself.  Carlyle 
recognized  this  *  unpretendingness,  this  utter  want  of 
I  affectation,'  and  spoke  of  the  *  frank  and  vigorous  air 
about  her  poetry.'  He  is  right  in  attributing  to  Joanna 
Baillie  an  '  actual  relish  lor  the  simple  affections  of 
humanity,  and  the  simple  aspects  of  nature ' ;  *  and  occa- 
sionally,' he  continued,  *  there  are  thrills  of  wild  sublim- 
ity. '  1  These  poems  are  pictures  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
people  whom  she  knew ;  they  range  from  the  simple  songs 
"^  addressed  to  children,  and  those  about  the  family  pets, 
to'  the  dignified  poems  dealing  with  nature  and  religion. 
Nowhere  does  Joanna  Baillie  make  a  pretense  of  know- 
ledge of  high  life ;  princes  and  nobles  interest  her  less  than 
tier  friends,  her  relatives,  and  her  countrymen. 

^  Carlyle,  Collectanea,  ed.  Jones,  pp.  22-3. 


CHAPTER  VI 

JOANNA   BAILLIE'S   PLACE  IN   LITERATURE. 

North  :         James,  who  is  the  best  female  poet  on  the  age  ? 

Shepherd  :   Female  what  ? 

Tickler :      Poet. 

Shepherd :  Mrs.  John  Biley.  In  her  Plays  on  the  Passions  she  has 
a'  the  vigor  o*  a  man,  and  a'  the  delicacy  o'  a  woman. 
And  Oh,  Sire,  but  her  lyrics  are  gems,  and  she  wears 
them  gracefully,  like  diamond-drops  danglin'  frae  the 
ears  o'  Melpomene.  The  very  worst  play  she  ever 
wrote  is  better  than  the  best  o'  ony  ither  body's  that 
hasna  kickt  the  bucket.* 

No  woman,  according  to  Jeffrey,  was  capable  of  under- 
standing human  passions,  or  of  depicting  the  soul  of 
a  man  swayed  b}^  the  baser  emotions.  Yet  Joanna 
Baillie  attempted  this  very  task,  and,  in  large  degree, 
succeeded.  Her  life  was  sheltered  from  all  harsh  con- 
tact with  the  world ;  she  herself  was  never  shaken  by 
any  of  the  passions  that  stir  the  soul  of  a  man  to  the 
depths.  And  yet  she  devoted  the  best  years  of  her  life 
to  delineating  these  emotions  which  were  personally 
unknown  to  her,  and  produced  characters  whose  chief 
fault  is  that  they  show  too  plainly  the  power  of  emotion. 
The  age  was  interested  in  the  analysis  of  the  passions. 
Pope  arranged  the  groups  in  much  the  same  order  that 
Joanna  BaiUie  adopted : 

Love,  hope,  and  joy,  fair  pleasure's  smiling  train. 
Hate,  fear,  and  grief,  the  family  of  pain. 
These  mixed  with  art,  and  to  due  bounds  confined, 
Make  and  maintain  the  balance  of  the  mind.* 

1  Wilson,  Nodes  Ambrosianae  3.  227. 

2  Pope,  Essay  on  Man  2.   1 17-120. 
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Freed  from  the  bonds  of  reason,  they  become  the  masters 
of  life.  In  this  latter  guise,  Joanna  Baillie  chose  to 
show  them  in  tragedy.  The  idea  did  not  originate  with 
her,  for  in  1781  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  had  appeared 
The  School  of  Shakespeare,  or  Humours  and  Passions. 
The  performance  consisted  of  five  acts: 

Act      I.  Vanity,  Henry  IV,   ist  part. 

Act     II.  Parental  Tenderness,  Henry  IV,  2d  part. 

Act  III,  Cruelty,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Act   IV.  Filial  Piety,  Closet-scene  in  Hamlet. 

Act     V.  Ambition,  Henry  VIII.i 

The  same  title  was  kept  in  a  performance  at  Drury  Lane 
in  1808,  but  the  acts  were  changed : 

Act      I.  Ambition,  Macbeth. 

Act     II.  Vanity,  Henry  IV. 

Act  III.  Revenge,  Merchant  of  Venice. 

Act  IV.  Cowardice,  Twelfth  Night. 

Act     V.  Slander,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing.^ 

Imagination  must  have  been  the  dominant  charac- 
teristic of  Joanna  Baillie's  mind,  because  she  was  able 
to  follow  the  emotion  she  depicted  into  the  heart  of  the 
character,  and  to  identify  herself  with  it.  This  imagin- 
ative ability  led  her  to  make  her  most  serious  dramatic 
mistake.  She  was  curious  about  the  effect  of  an  emotion 
upon  an  unusual  person  under  unusual  circumstances, 
and  she  thought  that  all  the  drama-reading  and  theatre- 
going  world  was  equally  curious.  If  a  drama  portrayed 
an  emotion  embodied  in  a  human  being,  she  was  satis- 
fied. As  a  result,  she  produced  thirteen  dramas,  the 
chief  characters  in  which  were,  as  a  rule,  personifications 
of  definite  elements  of  human  nature  rather  than  genuine 
human  beings.     In  her  Plays  of  the  Passions,  that  is  to 

1  Genest  6.  202. 

2  Ibid.  8.  73. 
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say,  Miss  Baillie  was  interested  not  in  the  characters, 
but  in  the  emotions.  She  did  not  try  to  show  the  emo- 
tional person  under  a  variety  of  conditions  which  would 
arouse  varying  feehngs.  She  tried  to  represent  a  normal 
or  a  superior  person  who  was  controlled  by  one  emotion, 
and  who  became  to  her,  consequently,  a  type. 

A  comparison  of  Romiero  and  Othello  will  illustrate 
her  use  of  jealousy.  Romiero  has  no  more  ground  for 
suspicion  of  his  wife  than  has  Othello ;  he  has,  moreover, 
less  temptation  to  doubt.  Romiero  returns  from  an 
absence,  finds  Zorada,  his  wife,  out  of  the  castle,  sees 
her  return  from  the  garden  with  Maurice,  and  is  jealous. 
There  is  no  lago  to  suggest  evil,  and  to  fan  the  blaze  of 
emotion  whenever  it  shows  signs  of  dying  out.  When 
Romiero  is  left  alone,  he  rails  against  *  the  heart  of 
woman.'  After  a  talk  with  Maurice,  in  whom  he  fails 
absolutely  to  detect  signs  of  guilt,  Romiero  says : 

The  very  eye  and  visage,  light  and  thoughtless ; 
A  woman's  varying  blushes  with  the  tint 
Of  sun-burnt  hunter  mix'd ;  the  very  form. 
Slight  as  a  stripling,  statured  as  a  man. 
Which  has — detested  spell!  so  oft  beguiled 
The  female  fancy,  prizing  worthless  show. 

The  only  evidence^  of  an  attempt  to  conquer  this 
emotion  occurs  in  the  lines  which  immediately  follow: 

Can  it  be  so  ?     O  no !  it  cannot  be ; 

I  but  distract  myself.     I'll  crush  within  me 

All  thoughts  which  this  way  tend,  as  pois'nous  asps 

That  sting  the  soul  and  turn  its  bliss  to  bane. 

His  determination,  however,  is  short-Hved,  for  in  the 
same  speech  he  determines  to  watch  his  wife  and  Maurice 
closely  that  night.  Zorada  is  harboring  her  father,  whom 
Romiero  has  sworn  to  deliver  to  justice  whenever  he  is 
caught,  and  her  mind  is  confused,  so  that  her  behavior 
is  not  natural.     Everything  Romiero  construes  as  guilt : 
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Is  virtue  thus  demure,  restrain'd,  mysterious  ? 

She,  too,  who  was  as  cheerful  as  the  light. 

Courting  the  notice  of  my  looks !  no,  no ! 
Some  blasting  change  is  here. 

With  this  conviction  firmly  settled  in  his  mind,  Romiero 
takes  but  a  step  to  belief  in  her  impurity,  and  the  tragedy 
follows.  Miss  Baillie  partially  redeems  Romiero  by 
making  the  murder  of  Zorada  an  accident,  when  she 
tries  to  protect  her  father  from  her  husband's  dagger. 
In  this  drama  is  no  question  from  first  to  last  as  to 
Romiero 's  motive ;  it  is  jealousy,  practically  unchecked 
by  any  other  passion.  Othello,  on  the  other  hand,  kills 
Desdemona  as  the  result  of  a  combination  of  motives, 
among  which  jealousy  is  perhaps  not  the  greatest. 
Romiero  is  an  example  of  jealousy ;  Othello  is  an  example 
of  a  human  being,  strugghng  with  confhcting  emotions, 
of  which  jealousy  is  one.  Romiero  is  a  fiction  of  the 
imagination ;  Othello  is  a  representation  of  nature. 

Joanna  Baillie's  aim  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  In- 
troductory Discourse,  when  she  says  that  the  passions 
should  be  shown  in  drama,  not  merely  at  a  critical 
moment,  but  through  their  entire  course.  Each  tragedy 
was  to  be  the  biography  of  a  passion ;  its  birth,  its  Hf  e,  and 
its  ultimate  conclusion,  were  to  be  shown.  So  in  Basil, 
the  tragedy  on  love,  the  hero  is  a  victim  of  love  at  first 
sight ;  he  forgets  his  duty  to  his  country  as  a  military 
leader  of  importance,  and  his  obligations  to  his  soldiers 
and  his  friend ;  he  ultimately  takes  his  own  Hfe  in  de- 
spair over  the  wrong  he  has  done.  The  emotions  in  the 
comedies  were  more  difficult  to  handle ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  love,  the  passion  must  be  left  to  continue 
indefinitely  if  the  marriage  was  to  be  a  happy  one. 

The  early  dramas  on  the  Passions  are  built  on  this 
theory  of  the  importance  of  an  individual  emotion,  shown 
in  its  entirety ;  and  hence  are  artificial.     Real  hfe  is  not 
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so  simple  a  matter  emotionally  as  these  dramas  suggest. 
Basil  and  De  M  on  fort  fail  to  hold  our  deepest  attention 
mainly  because  they  are  not  genuine  representations  of 
nature.  By  the  time  Miss  Baillie  reached  ambition, 
she  realized  the  impossibihty  of  the  program  she  had 
laid  out  for  herself,  and  modified  it.  In  Ethwald  am- 
bition is  developed  in  ten  acts.  This  fact  in  itself  makes 
the  drama  more  vivid,  as  we  are  freed  from  the  restric- 
tions of  five  acts,  and  see  the  dramatic  growth  of  ambition 
through  years.  Ethwald  also  strikes  another  new  note : 
the  hero  suffers  from  more  than  one  emotion  in  his  rise 
towards  absolute  power.  As  a  young  man,  love  of  a 
maid  plays  its  part ;  fear  threatens  to  overcome  him  when 
he  stops  to  consider  the  crime  he  has  committed ;  there 
is  even  a  suggestion  of  remorse  for  infidehty  to  his  friend. 
As  all  these  feelings  are  present,  from  time  to  time  a 
struggle  occurs  in  his  heart,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  am- 
bition always  wins.    Ethwald  is  a  human  being. 

The  high-water  mark  of  the  Plays  of  the  Passions  is 
reached  in  the  last,  Henriquez.  Remorse  is  the  avowed 
subject  of  the  drama,  but  it  is  not  isolated.  It  runs  its 
course  from  the  hour  of  the  murder  to  the  time  when 
the  hero  is  led  away  to  his  death.  But  remorse  does  not 
stand  alone ;  from  time  to  time  it  is  associated  with  many 
other  emotions.  Henriquez  loves  his  wife  devotedly ;  he 
murders  his  friend  because  of  the  conquest  of  jealousy 
over  the  good  traits  of  his  character;  remorse  comes 
when  the  cause  of  his  jealousy  is  removed,  and  he  finds 
that  his  wife  is  true  to  him ;  he  hopes  for  pardon  for  his 
deed  as  the  result  of  his  reparation,  and  firm  in  that  hope 
he  dies.  Fear  and  hatred  alone  are  lacking.  Henriquez 
is  a  truly  dramatic  character.  He  is  individual,  a  man 
endowed  with  unusual  ability,  fighting  the  varied  con- 
flicts of  Hfe,  and  moved  by  different  emotions,  against 
which  reason  does  not  always  prevail. 
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The  only  emotion  which  Miss  Baillie  found  it  imposs- 
ible to  pigeonhole  is  love.  That  passion  runs  through 
all  the  dramas,  showing  itself  in  so  many  different 
situations  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  one  passion  fully  de- 
scribed from  first  to  last.  Basil  dies  for  love  of  Vic- 
toria ;  De  Monfort  exhibits  a  selfish  love  for  his  sister ; 
Aurora  bases  her  hope  of  happiness  entirely  on  her  love 
for  Ermingard ;  Zorada  dies  for  love  of  her  father ;  Leo- 
nora risks  life  and  reputation  because  of  her  love  for 
Osterloo ;  Countess  Valdemere  pretends  to  love  Baron 
Baurchel  in  order  to  secure  great  gifts  from  him ;  and 
so  on  through  the  long  hst  of  Joanna  Baillie's  char- 
acters. 

Before  the  tale  of  her  plays  dealing  with  the  emotions 
was  finished,  Miss  Baillie  began  writing  independent 
plays.  In  these,  thirteen  in  number,  she  threw  aside 
all  theory,  and  wrote  freely.  The  two  dramas  that  have 
had  the  longest  runs  on  the  stage.  The  Family  Legend 
and  Constantine  Paleologus,  belong  to  this  group.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  plots  of  these  two  plays  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  not  entirely  original  with  her ;  The 
Family  Legend  was  based  upon  a  Scottish  legend,  and 
Constantine  Paleologus  upon  history.  Even  in  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  most  interesting  character, 
Valeria,  is  created  entirely  by  her  imagination  in  order 
to  explain  and  emphasize  the  bravery  and  patriotism 
of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople. 

If  Joanna  Baillie's  theory  of  drama  were  entirely 
wrong,  we  should  find  her  greatest  successes  among  the 
plays  of  her  later  hfe,  after  she  had  completed  her  dif- 
ficult task.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  most  of  her 
best  work  is  found  in  the  late  Plays  on  the  Passions. 
By  that  time  she  had  freed  herself  from  the  shackles 
of  her  early  theory,  retaining  only  what  was  best.  Her 
conception  of  the  dramatic  world  was  entirely  theoretical 

n2 
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and  intellectual.  To  those  who  demand  intellectual  profit 
from  the  drama,  her  accomplishment  seems  remarkable. 
But  the  public  demands  from  a  play  more  than  mental 
stimulus ;  in  the  degree  in  which  Joanna  BaiUie  added 
emotional  to  intellectual  appeal,  she  was  successful. 

Joanna  BailHe  went  '  simply,  naturally,  strongly  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  mystery  of  man's  strongest  pas- 
sions and  most  solemn  sacrifices.'^  In  occasional  pas- 
sages she  shows  an  uncanny  knowledge  of  the  hrunan 
heart,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  intense  emotion  affects 
character.  It  is  hard  to  beheve  that  her  most  successful 
heroes  were  conceived  by  a  woman,  and  an  unmarried 
Scotch  woman  at  that.  In  Henriquez  her  grasp  on  her 
subject  is  almost  mascuHne.  Tytler  and  Watson  em- 
phasize especially  this  combination  of  masculine  and 
feminine  quahties :  '  She  had  a  great  man's  grand  guile- 
lessness  rather  than  a  woman's  minute  and  subtle  powers 
of  sympathy ;  a  man's  shy  but  unstinted  kindness  and 
forbearance  rather  than  a  woman's  eager  but  measured 
cordiality  and  softness ;  a  man's  modesty  in  full  com- 
bination with  a  woman's  delicacy;  and,  as  if  to  prove 
her  sex  beyond  mistake,  she  had,  after  all,  more  than  the 
usual  share  of  a  woman's  tenacity  and  headstrongness 
when  the  fit  was  upon  her.' 

Her  greatest  success,  however,  if  we  except  Henriquez, 
is  in  the  women  whom  she  has  created.  The  early 
heroines  are  rather  shadowy  and  conventional.  Victoria 
is  more  of  a  casus  belli  than  a  Hving  woman ;  and  Agnes 
Withrington  is  typical  of  the  busy  comedy  that  Miss 
Baillie  criticized  so  sweepingly.  With  Jane  De  Monfort, 
a  model  woman.  Miss  Baillie  begins  her  pictures  of  noble 
womanhood.  Gracious,  dignified,  clever,  and  affection- 
ate, Jane  De  Monfort  has  enough  virtues  to  make  her 

1  AthencBum,   Jan.  ii,  1851,  p.  41. 
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an  ideal,  and  enough  faults  to  keep  her  human.  The 
fact  that  this  great  heroine  was  past  her  first  flowery 
youth  helped  to  convince  the  reading  world  that  the 
author  was  a  woman.  The  satire  on  women  expressed 
by  Countess  Valdemere  in  The  Siege  remains  in  the 
reader's  memory  long  after  the  braggart  Count  is  for- 
gotten. The  outspoken  frankness  of  the  Scotch  woman 
hated  the  flattery  and  cajolery  of  Enghsh  society  so 
keenly  as  to  give  an  edge  to  her  caricature  in  Countess 
Valdemere.  Orra  is  another  character  who  haunts  the 
reader's  mind,  this  time  arousing  neither  admiration 
nor  scorn,  but  pity.  The  lonely  girl,  whose  instinctive 
fear  of  the  supernatural  is  worked  upon  by  a  group  of 
the  most  heartless  villains  in  all  drama,  is  indeed  a  coward. 
Her  physical  fear,  however,  is  in  no  way  repulsive ;  the 
moral  cowardice  of  her  only  guardian,  Catharine,  is 
much  more  objectionable.  And  so  we  come  to  Aurora, 
the  beautiful  girl,  who  typifies  fidehty  more  fully  than 
hope,  and  to  Helen  of  Argyle,  the  shadowy  Scotch  girl, 
who  is  the  centre  of  The  Family  Legend,  although  she 
seldom  appears  on  the  scene. 

Joanna  BailHe's  women  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
virtuous.  Nina  and  Catharine  are  the  victims  of  evil 
men,  both  of  whom  have  deserted  women  who  had  loved 
them.  The  chief  punishment  meted  out  to  Valdemere  is 
that  he  shall  marry  Nina,  and  that  punishment  consists 
only  in  the  fact  that  she  is  of  lower  social  rank  than  he, 
and  cannot  furnish  her  lord  with  a  convenient  fortune. 
Catharine  is  the  most  pitiful  character  in  all  these  dramas, 
a  woman  ruled  by  the  fear  of  shame.  Rudigere  holds 
her  as  his  slave  because,  in  spite  of  her  lofty  character, 
she  left  the  path  of  virtue  for  him.  Fear  of  exposure  is 
stronger  in  her  than  honor,  and  through  it  she  is  made  a 
party  in  the  torture  of  Orra.  Rudigere's  death  satisfies 
our  sense  of  justice,  more  because  of  the  freedom  it  brings 
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to  her  than  as  a  punishment  for  his  ill-treatment  oi 
Orra.  In  Rayner  occurs  the  one  truly  evil  character,  a 
courtesan  who  deserts  her  lover,  when  he  is  sick  and  in 
danger,  for  a  man  with  more  money.  Mira  has  no  re- 
deeming quality,  an  estimate  we  should  expect  from  the 
author's  narrow  experience  of  Hfe. 

Granted  that  an  unusual  theory  limited  the  dramatic 
freedom  of  Joanna  Bailhe,  and  that  she  broke  away  from 
strict  adherence  to  it  in  order  to  represent  life  as  she  saw 
it,  in  what  form  did  she  express  her  ideas  ?  Again  she 
establishes  a  high  ideal  for  herself  in  the  Introductory 
Discourse.  If  one  emotion  is  to  be  shown  completely, 
its  contours  must  not  be  blurred  by  the  passions  of  minor 
characters.  This  demand  for  clearness  of  impression 
necessitated  a  simphcity  of  plot-construction  seldom 
found  in  drama,  and  led  her  to  abandon  all  sub-plots. 
The  result  is  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  dramas : 
upon  a  reader  the  effect  is,  in  most  cases,  pleasing ;  upon 
the  spectator  it  proved  to  be  less  satisfactory. 

A  plot  which  develops  one  emotion  in  one  set  of  char- 
acters, without  any  interruption  from  minor  threads  of 
narrative,  makes  a  strong  impression  upon  the  reader. 
Such  simphcity  of  outhne  in  drama,  as  in  other  forms 
of  art,  is  restful  and  satisfying.  We  read  within  a  com- 
paratively brief  time  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  Henri- 
quez,  and  of  his  final  attainment  of  real  sublimity  of 
character  through  suffering.  The  catharsis  is  actual, 
even  with  our  modern  light  opinion  of  the  sanctity  of 
life ;  pity  and  fear  are  unadulterated  by  any  less  noble 
feehngs.  Henriquez  on  the  stage,  however,  would  be 
overpowering.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  hero's 
remorse,  as  portrayed  by  a  great  actor,  would  be  too 
heavy  a  burden  for  any  normal  audience. 

In  Orra  the  same  consistent  effect  is  produced.  With 
Aurora  in  The  Beacon,  we  watch  the  fire  in  constant 
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expectation.  The  minor  chaxacters  who  enter  and 
depart  serve  the  purpose  of  the  brave  Aurora ;  none  is 
intent  upon  his  own  affairs.  Expectation  is  the  key- 
note, more  definitely  than  hope.  When  Ermingard 
arrives,  we  feel  a  temporary  satisfaction  of  our  emotional 
demand,  but  the  feehng  is  short-hved.  Hope  is  still 
necessary,  hope  for  the  reunion  of  two  noble  lovers, 
unjustly  separated.  With  some  justification  of  the  hope 
of  a  happy  outcome,  the  story  closes.  Such  simplicity 
is  noble  in  every  respect ;  it  is  an  ideal  towards  which 
serious  dramatists  strive.  It  is,  however,  not  the  char- 
acteristic which  secures  a  favorable  report  from  the  box- 
office. 

This  simpHfication  of  plot  is  intentional.  In  De 
Monfort,  Miss  Bailhe  included  originally  the  rudiments 
of  a  second  thread  of  action.  Before  the  opening  of  the 
present  third  act,  occurred  a  brief  conversation  in  which 
Countess  Freberg  betrayed  active  jealousy  of  Jane  De 
Monfort.  In  the  fourth  edition,  and  in  the  collected 
works,  this  scene  is  entirely  omitted.  As  a  result,  the 
emotion  that  Countess  Freberg  shows  in  talking  with  her 
husband  is  not  effective,  as  it  leads  to  nothing.  If  this 
motive  had  been  developed,  the  tension  of  the  audience 
would  have  been  reheved,  and  the  events  leading  to  the 
final  catastrophe  could  have  been  more  fully  motivated. 
Another  example  of  this  repression  occurs  in  The  Trial, 
We  are  told  at  the  very  beginning  that  Mariane  has 
become  engaged  to  Withrington's  favorite  nephew 
without  the  uncle's  consent.  A  partial  reconcihation 
between  Mariane  and  Withrington  occurs  in  Act  i ;  no 
further  attention  is  paid  to  this  plot  until  the  very 
end  of  Act  V,  when  Withrington  pompously  annoimces 
that  Mariane  is  *  engaged  to  a  very  worthy  young  man, 
who  will  receive  with  her  a  fortune  by  no  means  con- 
temptible.'  Such  an  opportunity  for  compHcation  Shake- 
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speare  would  never  have  neglected.  It  would  be  possible 
to  pile  up  similar  instances,  where  dramatic  effectiveness 
has  been  allowed  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  one  definite 
emotional  appeal. 

In  the  Miscellaneous  Plays  there  are  several  examples 
of  a  sub-plot  used  to  good  effect.  In  The  Match,  the 
love-affair  of  the  nephew  and  niece  of  the  protagonists 
furnishes  an  invaluable  foil  to  the  indecision  and  com- 
plication of  Latitia's  mental  processes.  Without  the 
sub-plot,  the  play  would  be  uninteresting  and  mono- 
tonous. 

Life  is  mercifully  hghtened  by  patches  of  supshine 
when  everything  seems  dark.  Work,  or  friendship,  or 
providence,  provides  an  outlet  for  pent-up  emotion. 
Should  not  the  same  rehef  be  provided  for  a  long-con- 
tinued strain  of  powerful  dramatic  representation  ?  The 
failure  of  Joanna  BailHe  to  break  the  tension  in  the  plots 
is  serious.  Again  we  may  attribute  the  weakness  to  her 
theory,  rather  than  to  ignorance  of  hfe.  The  single 
emotion  controlled  her — the  type,  and  not  the  living 
being.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  the  portrayal  of  the  loss  of  reason  and  of  the  rule 
by  passion ;  they  were  not  fixed  on  life. 

None  of  the  dramas  which  have  been  professionally 
produced  has  any  complication  of  plot,  or  dramatic 
relief.  Each  moves  steadily  and  evenly  toward  a  goal 
that  is  evident  from  the  first,  unrelieved  by  any  decided 
change  of  feeling.  The  audiences  of  Joanna  BaiUie's 
day  were  accustomed  to  startling  sensations,  and  rapid 
change  of  emotion.  As  a  result,  they  yawned  over  the 
growing  hatred  of  De  Monfort,  and  applauded  The 
Family  Legend  only  when  they  themselves  were  compli- 
mented by  a  patriotic  note. 

She  reahzed  fully  the  danger  she  ran  of  losing  the 
attention  of  her  audience,  and  tried  to  compensate  for 
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this  lack  of  plot-intricacy  by  pomp  and  display.  She 
believed  that  a  splendid  procession,  a  ceremonial  ban- 
quet, or  a  battle,  would  '  afford  to  a  person  of  the  best 
understanding  a  pleasure  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
with  that  which  a  child  would  receive  from  it ;  but  when 
it  is  past  he  thinks  no  more  of  it/  The  first  act  of  Basil 
furnishes  an  example  of  this  use  of  military  parade. 
As  soon  as  the  procession  passes,  the  emotional  note  of 
the  tragedy  is  struck.  In  Ethwald  a  battle  is  used  in  the 
same  way ;  a  comic  battle  figures  in  The  Siege.  A  similar 
effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  banquet  or 
masquerade.  De  Monfort  affords  the  best  opportunity 
for  brilhant  display,  but  in  this  case  the  action  of  the 
drama  is  advanced  during  the  masquerade.  In  produc- 
tion, this  scene  was  intensified  so  as  to  increase  the 
relief  from  the  tragic  tone.  Basil,  The  Siege,  Henriquez, 
Rayner,  The  Family  Legend,  The  Phantom,  Enthusiasm, 
and  The  Bride,  all  contain  group-celebrations  of  some 
sort,  that  serve  this  definite  purpose. 

The  ignorance  of  psychology  that  caused  this  entire 
absence  of  emotional  relief  accounts  for  many  other 
technical  weaknesses.  Her  stage  was  too  often  left 
vacant,  scenes  changed  with  puzzling  and  unnecessary 
frequency,  interest  was  often  lost  by  a  too  early  certainty 
as  to  the  outcome,  and  scenes  and  acts  were  often  allowed 
to  close  with  an  anticlimax.  All  these  defects  were  due 
to  her  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  technique, 
and  not  to  lack  of  abihty.  An  example  of  skilful  use 
of  suspense  occurs  in  Act  II  of  De  Monfort.  Jane  has 
finally  broken  down  her  brother's  reserve,  and  succeeded 
in  rousing  him  to  a  desire  for  manhood. 

What  a  most  noble  creature  wouldst  thou  be ! 

she  exclaims ;  he  replies  : 

Ay,  if  I  could  :  Alas  1     Alas !     I  cannot. 
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Jane's  answer  is  so  genuine  that  it  arouses  hope  in  th< 
spectator : 

Thou  canst,  thou  mayst,  thou  wilt. 

We  shall  not  part  till  I  have  turn'd  thy  soul. 

They  go  to  her  closet  with  his  final  promise, 

Do  as  thou  wilt,  I  will  not  grieve  thee  more. 

The  fact  that  the  following  act  ends  with  much  the  same 
hopeful  tone  may  account  in  part  for  the  degree  of  stage- 
success  which  was  accorded  this  drama. 

The  Stripling  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the  dramas 
in  the  use  of  suspense.  When  Yoimg  Arden  declares  that 
he  has  thought  of  a  plan  to  save  his  father's  life,  we  have 
no  clue  to  his  purpose.  His  excitement  over  the  sudden 
idea  suggests  a  trick  upon  Robinair,  by  means  of  which 
he  will  save  his  mother's  honor.  The  discovery  that  he 
plans  to  murder  the  man  who  holds  the  only  evidence 
against  his  father,  comes  as  almost  too  great  a  surprise, 
and  his  apprehension  and  death  are  not  anticipated. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  action  which  ends  with 
a  compUcation  of  emotion,  so  that  we  are  eager  for  the 
next  scene,  is  Act  IV  of  De  Monfort.  Rezenvelt  crosses 
the  stage ;  an  owl  hoots  in  evil  omen ;  he  hears  the  con- 
vent bell. 

That,  to  a  fearful  superstitious  mind. 

In  such  a  scene,  would  like  a  death-knell  come. 

He  passes  into  the  forest,  where  we  know  De  Monfort  and 
death  are  waiting  for  him,  and  the  curtain  falls.  One 
powerful  ending,  such  as  this,  proves  the  ability  that 
Joanna  Bailhe  possessed. 

Suggestion  has  been  made  in  several  places  that 
Joanna  Baillie  emphasized  the  passions  even  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  effectiveness,  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  purpose. 
She  firmly  beheved  that  ancient  drama  had  been  made  to 
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serve  evil  ends,  and  criticized  the  most  popular  modern 
comedy  on  the  same  ground.  A  drama  was  to  her  an 
opportunity  to  teach  a  strong  moral  lesson  to  a  mass  of 
middle-class  people.  Her  aim  amounted  to  a  Greek 
catharsis,  for  she  hoped,  by  representing  the  tempest 
that  is  aroused  by  unbridled  emotion,  to  show  the  '  rising 
signs  '  of  its  coming,  and  the  *  situations  that  will  most 
expose  us  to  its  rage.'  As  a  result  of  this  sincere  pur- 
pose, she  has  shown  us  a  great  variety  of  middle-class 
people  who  are  threatened  by  the  predominance  of  an 
evil  passion,  or  who  are  ennobled  by  their  fidehty  to  one 
that  is  good.  She  was  wise  enough  not  to  preach  out- 
light,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  sohloquies  that  express 
genuine  emotion.  Instead  of  antagonizing  in  that  way 
those  whom  she  hoped  to  reach,  she  gave  to  all  her 
characters  reward  for  nobility,  or  punishment  for  vice. 
To  secure  such  wholesale  justice  was  difficult  in  the  case 
of  so  evil  a  group  of  men  as  the  conspirators  in  Orra,  but 
she  made  their  own  evil-doing  recoil  upon  themselves. 
Her  ignorance  of  life  is  more  apparent  here  than  any- 
where else.  Her  idea  of  crime  seems  to  be  confined  to 
the  sixth  commandment.  Murder  runs  through  the  dra- 
mas hke  a  crimson  thread.  It  seems  to  be  her  sole  means 
of  producing  plot-comphcation :  of  punishing  a  criminal, 
freeing  from  punishment  one  who  is  innocent  in  spirit, 
but  guilty  in  action,  of  securing  revenge. 

None  of  her  heroes  is  sacrilegious  or  profane ;  adultery 
is  almost  unknown ;  dishonor  of  parents  is  rare ;  and 
one's  neighbor's  goods  are  secure.  Most  of  the  char- 
acters speak  as  Joanna  BaiHie  herself  would  speak  in 
their  situations;  in  this  respect  also  they  are  projections 
of  her  imagination. 

Middle-class  people  speaking  middle-class  language 
in  unusual  circumstances  require  expert  treatment  if 
they  are  to  be  interesting.     Her  characters  think  and 
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talk  too  much,  and  act  too  little,  to  interest  the  ordinary 
people  of  her  day — or,  we  may  say,  of  any  day.  True 
to  Greek  ideals,  she  omitted  the  act,  and  presented  the 
meditation  before  and  after  it.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  De  Monfort's  murder  of  Rezenvelt.  He  went  to  the 
forest  determined  to  do  the  deed,  but  the  murder  occurred 
after  the  curtain  falls  on  Act  IV.  All  of  Act  V  is  spent 
in  comments  on  the  murder,  and  in  the  emotional  re- 
action in  De  Monfort  that  results — again  off  the  scene — 
in  his  death. 

The  moral  purpose  of  these  dramas  by  Joanna  Baillie 
was  a  sufficient  warrant  for  her  attempts  at  depicting 
the  more  terrible  emotions.  The  criticism  we  must  make 
is  directed  not  towards  the  purpose,  but  towards  the  means 
by  which  she  tried  to  secure  it.  Here,  again,  is  not  the 
explanation  to  be  found  in  her  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  the  mass  of  people  ?  She  judged  people  by  those  whom 
she  knew,  and  the  fact  that  her  own  world  approved  so 
enthusiastically  both  her  aim  and  her  accomplishment 
shows  that  she  read  it  aright.  What  she  did  not  under- 
stand was  the  mind  of  the  man  of  lower  intellectual 
level  than  her  own,  who  formed  the  mass  of  the  English 
people,  and  who  judged  a  man  according  to  his  actions, 
not  his  contemplations. 

The  importance  of  dialogue  was  much  magnified  in 
Miss  Baillie's  eyes.  However  much  we  may  miss  the 
clever  business  of  Shakespeare,  or  even  the  devices  of 
the  circumstantial  comedy  that  she  so  deeply  scorns, 
we  are  seldom  disappointed  in  her  dialogue.  There  are 
in  her  tragedies  speeches  of  as  great  beauty  as  those  of 
any  dramatist  since  Shakespeare.  If  all  Joanna  Baillie's 
poetry  were  on  the  level  of  her  highest  verse,  she  would 
rank  with  our  great  poets.  The  dialogue  of  the  tragedies 
is  as  superior  to  that  of  the  comedies  as  are  the  tragic 
to  the  comic  heroes.     In  them  the  emotion  shakes  the 
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hero  to  the  depths  of  his  nature,  and  when  his  reserve  is 
gone,  he  utters  his  emotion  freely,  too  often  in  long 
monologues  and  sohloquies.  These  speeches,  again, 
beautiful  as  they  are  in  themselves,  help  to  destroy  the 
reality  of  the  scene.  The  reader  inevitably  feels  that 
Miss  Baillie  is  here  trying  to  follow  closely  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Shakespeare,  and  faihng  because  her  dramatic 
instinct  is  less  fine  than  his. 

But  Joanna  BaiUie  is  more  than  a  dramatic  morahst, 
she  is  an  ambitious  poet  as  well.  In  the  Introductory 
Discourse  of  1798  she  enunciated  clearly  a  theory  of 
poetry  definitely  agreeing  with  the  aims  of  the  Lake 
poets.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Wordsworth  admired  her. 
She  strove  in  her  Plays  on  the  Passions  for  that  genuine 
representation  of  nature  which  was  the  basis  of  all  his 
poetry.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  received  greater 
ridicule  from  the  reviewers  than  did  Joanna  Bailhe ;  yet 
they  persevered.  Joanna  BaiUie  failed  on  the  stage,  but 
succeeeded  in  the  closet.  In  her  dramas  she  used  the 
language  of  the  middle-class  Englishmen  about  middle- 
class  characters,  but  did  not  produce  even  a  middle- 
class  result  on  the  stage.  Her  many  dramas,  however, 
long  continued  popular  with  the  reading  public,  as  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  editions  of  her  dramas  will  show. 
Young  and  old  were  influenced  by  the  simphcity  and 
the  '  unsophisticated  expression  '  of  truthful  thought  and 
feehng  in  her  stories.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  plots 
helped,  as  she  intended,  to  call  attention  to  the  natural 
language  which  she  used.  As  a  result,  many  Englishmen 
who  never  troubled  to  read  the  preface  to  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  and  who  scorned  Wordsworth's  poems  as  lack- 
ing elevation  of  tone,  were  won  over  unconsciously  to 
the  new  theory. 

Joanna  Bailhe  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  poetic  liter- 
ature of  England  was  breaking  away  from  the  formal 
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manner  of  the  preceding  generation.  Life  was  throbbing 
in  the  new  poetry,  in  essay,  and  in  novel.  The  drama 
alone  seemed  to  lack  the  new  stimulus ;  there  were  no 
Enghsh  or  Scotch  dramatic  writers  of  note.  Into  this 
dead  calm  came  suddenly  the  Plays  on  the  Passions, 
with  a  theory  of  truth  to  life  as  it  reaUy  is  in  language, 
and  to  emotion  as  it  appeared  to  the  author.  Their 
effect  upon  dramatic  production  was  decided.  The 
consistent  simplicity  of  plot,  the  unfaltering  determina- 
tion to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  theatrical  representations, 
and  the  insistence  that  the  '  wages  of  sin  is  death,'  all 
forced  themselves  into  the  literary  consciousness  of  the 
English  people. 

With  a  theory  of  so  high  an  aesthetic  value,  a  purpose 
of  so  noble  a  moral  tone,  and  an  imagination  of  so  vivid 
a  character,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Joanna  Baillie's  con- 
temporaries placed  her  above  all  women  poets,  except 
Sappho  ?  Since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
several  Enghsh  women  have  surpassed  her  in  accomphsh- 
ment ;  none  has  surpassed  her  in  tenacity  to  a  noble 
purpose  or  in  literary  influence.  In  spite  of  Home's 
success  with  his  one  popular  drama,  Douglas,  Joanna 
Baillie  stands  to-day  as  the  greatest  Scotch  dramatist. 
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Ph.D.    $0.50. 
VI.  A  Glossary  of  the  West  Saxon  Gospels,  Latin-West  Saxon 

and  West  Saxon-Latin.    Mattie  Anstice  Harris,  Ph.D. 

$1.50. 
vn.  Andreas :  The  Legend  of  St.  Andrew,  translated  from  the 

Old  English,  with  an  Introduction.    Robert  Kilburn 

Root,  Ph.D.    $0.50. 
Vin.  The   Classical   Mythology   of  Milton's  English  Poems. 

Charles  Grosvenor  Osgood,  Ph.D.    $1.00. 
IX.  A  Guide  to  the  Middle  English  Metrical  Romances  dealing 

with  English  and  Germanic  Legends,  and  with  the 

Cycles  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Arthur.    Anna  Hunt 

Billings,  Ph.D.    $1.50. 

X.  The  Earliest  Lives  of  Dante,  translated  from  the  Italian  of 

Giovanni  Boccaccio  and  Lionardo  Bruni  Aretino.   James 
Robinson  Smith.    $0.75. 

XI.  A  Study  in  Epic  Development.    Irene  T.  Myers,  Ph.D. 

$1.00. 

Xn.  The  Short  Story.    Henry  Seidel  Canby,  Ph.D.    $0.30. 

Xm.  King  Alfred's  Old  EngUsh  Version  of  St.  Augustine's 
Soliloquies,  edited  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary.    Henry  Lee  Hargrove,  Ph.D.    $1.00. 
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